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IN a previous Article we endeavored to show that the foundation 
of Comtism was false. Our effort was to disprove that Nature ex- 
hibited phenomena but in sequence. Positivism itself, when it 
speaks of Law, must assume the testimony of sense, and conscious- 
ness. It does more. It denies its own fundamental principle. It 
passes into the domain of Absolutism. From how small a number 
of particular facts, for instance, does it assume the truth of gravi- 
tation, and apply it to the Universe ? It observes the fall of a few 
material objects with the eye, and studies the motions of a com- 
paratively few worlds with the telescope, and then embraces every 
atom in existence, in the infinity of its Law, thus, passing at a bound 
beyond the circle of phenomena, in the true acceptation of the word, 
according to its Greek derivation, and falsifying its own boasted 
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maxim by as far as the visible is exceeded by the invisible. As 
the Sophistry of Hume in regard to the miracles of Scripture, logi- 
cally applied, would undermine all our knowledge beyond our own 
individual experience, so, the error of Positivism in reference to 
causation in Nature, would not only overthrow the whole structure 
of our Modern Science, but even sweep away its own’foundations. 

Remarking, that the later designation of the New Philosophy as a 
Universal Religion, challenges battle on the domain of Theology, and 
having established, as we think, the doctrine of causation as a basis 
of the argument which infers a Creator from His Works, we now 
wish to show that every analogy, and every probability is against 
the system of Comte, viewed as a Religion for Humanity. We 
propose to prove that the Atheism of Positivism is false from its 
inevitable results to the individual and to society. 

Nor is it difficult to find in Nature an illustration of our views. 
The theory which: places the sun in the centre of our system 
makes absurd, by the very simplicity of its truthfulness, the cum- 
brous speculations of Ancient Astronomy. It accounts for all facts. 
It harmonizes all apparent contrarieties. It is the key to all sub- 
ordinate phenomena. From age to age, whatever may be devel- 
oped in any department of Science, is accordant with the great 
truth that the planets, with their satellites, revolve in elliptical 
orbits, with gravitating forces inversely proportional to the squares 
of their distances, about the prime centre of light, and life. But 
strike out the sun from our system! Instantly, world rushing 
upon world in the darkness, would fill the Universe with con- 
fusion. 

Now survey man in his spiritual relations! He is a rational 
being aspiring to Immortality, and first in the visible Creation. 
Blot from his soul all conception of God! Let him believe in wild 
chance, or mere sequence, or unconscious law, as a substitute for 
the Deity! Do you sink his nature? Do you disturb his rela- 
tions? Do you defeat the evident ends of his existence? You, 
therefore, not unreasonably infer, that, if the Being of a Supreme 
Creator is necessary to the development, and happiness of the soul, 
the system which would obliterate Him from Nature, cannot cer- 
tainly be the true Religion of Humanity. 

But, in expanding this argument, before I proceed to exhibit 
more particularly the falsity of Positivism from its results, let me 
first remark, it cannot be urged by the disciples of M. Comte 
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that his Philosophy is not necessarily Atheism. True, he neither 
affirms nor denies in regard to the existence of a Deity. He sim- 
ply says he knows nothing of the subject. He sees only phenom- 
ena in sequence, and does not look beyond. But in admitting no 
causation, he of course concedes no First Cause. Besides, an abso- 
lute, and inevitable ignorance of God, so far as its effects are trace- 
able upon the mind, and the life, is the same as a denial of his 
existence. For the purposes of this argument Positivism is 
Atheism, and is therefore exposed to all the force of those proofs 
demonstrating a Divinity. 

With these remarks let us proceed to test the system of M. 
Comte by its effects upon M. Comte himself. We will suppose 
that the Parisian Philosopher, as a type of humanity, has passed 
through the various phases of development he describes. He be- 
gins with Fetishism. We behold him prostrate before the sun, a 
mountain, a gorilla, or an elephant. He adores all the material 
objects of the Universe which promote his comfort, awaken his 
fears, or excite his hopes. His soul is darkened, sensualized, and 
fettered by the physical. Now, however, in the progressive but 
normal tendencies of his nature, he emerges into Polytheism. He 
peoples Earth and Heaven with personal Deities. He may bow in 
worship to an Egyptian, or a Babylonish image in gigantic marble. 
He may adore the monstrous creations of Oriental Asia. He may 
kneel in the Agora amid the beautiful forms of Grecian genius, or 
in the Roman capitol before the majesty of Jupiter. But, finally, 
a yet higher stage is attained. The divinities which flew over the 
Earth, and flashed over the Heavens, have vanished, and our Phi- 
losopher substitutes in their place certain cold, passionless, invisible 
entities, not springing from the Imagination, but the Reason, 
which are the metaphysical virtues supposed to control and per- 
petuate Nature. At last, however, M. Comte attains in his neces- 
sary development the monotheistic period. He believes in a single 
God. He stands in the rank with Moses, with Paul, with Bacon, 
with Newton, with Washington, and multitudes of other moral 
and intellectual heroes who have left on mankind the noblest im- 
press. He perceives pervading the mighty mechanism of the Uni- 
verse from centre to circumference —through atoms, and fibres, 
and organs —through forms, and changes, and revolutions — 
through plants, and mountains, and worlds—from the insect 
lowest in the visible scale to man appearing highest — One Perfect 
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Mind —the fountain of all being — the centre to creation of beauty 
and of glory — existing from Eternity to Eternity, and guiding all 
things forever with an undeviating Wisdom, Holiness, and Love, 
while the Intelligences formed and sustained by His power, united 
in fraternal fellowship, execute His will, celebrate His praise, and 
bew before His Throne, and with the Past, the Present, and the 
Future, connect the ordinations of this unerring, this immaculate, 
this pervading Spirit, as their Sovereign Creator. One would sup- 
pose that such a condition of belief was suited to all the wants and 
demands of the human mind. Here M. Comte must, however, 
part company with those illustrious men who have dwarfed their 
faculties by lingering in such a superstition. These monotheistic 
giants are but comparative infants. The French Philosopher, led 
by the hand of Science, reaches the last, and highest attainable de- 
velopment. He is a Positivist. He knows no God. He believes 
no Immortality. He acknowledges nothing but Phenomena in 
the Universe. He sees only Nature in sequence. Now, having 
blotted from his soul all faith in his God, and his Immortality, is 
the condition attained such as to give plausibility to his System ? 
Or we may carry our supposition even farther than the wildest 
Imagination can conceive possible. We will fancy that the proph- 
ecies of M. Comte are fulfilled; that he has persuaded mankind to 
Positivism, and that Paris is the centre of the New Philosophy and 
the capital of the entire world. All former nationalities are ab- 
sorbed. All former schemes are annihilated. All former religions 
are abolished. The nations of the earth, divided into small com- 
munities, having Paris as their metropolis, are ruled by Three 
Bankers, and Three Philosophers, while Faith in the Deity, and 
the Hereafter have given place to one universal doubt. And this, 
remember, is the millenium of the race promised ‘by the new Re- 
ligion for Humanity. We have a right to pause and inquire what 
will be the effect upon society of this its final and most attractive 
development. 

First, we may passingly suggest, that no possible system could 
be less likely to thus prove universal than that of M. Comte. A 
few Philosophers might be interested in the assertion that we know 
nothing of Nature but phenomena. But preach the System to man- 
kind! How little can the toiling, undisciplined, unreflecting mil- 
lions sympathize with such an abstraction. It appeals neither to 
their hopes, or their fears. It stirs no passion. It awakens no 
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affection. It stimulates no energy. It gives no place to the 
esthetic. There is no heart in such a speculation. The appeal is 
simply to hard, dry, cultivated intellect. M.Comte’s Philosophy 
may be discussed by a few French savans ; but to style it a Reli- 
gion of Humanity, and suppose that it will dethrone the Religion 
of Nature, or overthrow the Religion of the Bible, which address 
themselves to every part of man’s being, is a greater demand upon 
credulity than to believe those glowing prophecies of the Scrip- 
ture, depicting in the most brilliant colors, and’ images of Poetry, 
the universal triumph of the Messiah. 

But we object further to Positivism, leading to the practical 
denial of a God, that, instead of elevating, it must inevitably de- 
grade humanity. Devotion exalts the true worshiper in the 
temple of Creation. Brought into contact with the Infinite, there 
is imparted to his being a stimulus at once the most healthful, and 
intense. You have presented to him all that satisfies his nature. 
You elevate him to what certainly seems the loftiest dignity of the 
truest manhood. You lift him into what appears the normal con- 
dition of his faculties. Now blot God from his soul! As the 
image fades, the nature sinks. Contraction distorts, benumbs, 
paralyzes the noblest powers, and aspirations of the man. He ex- 
periences the darkness of midnight, the coldness of winter, and the 
desolation of exile. Nay! hurried forward by an unsatisfied and 
resistless impulse to worship, you find him, perhaps, prostrate be- 
fore the Universe, enthroning a lifeless law for a living Lawgiver ; 
substituting the Creation for the Creator; adoring the temple in- 
stead of its Deity. It is thus, in this age of Science, we have seen 
the polished Philosopher rush from the extreme of Skepticism to 
the extravagance of Pantheism, making a portion of his God 
insect, and mountain, serpent, and sun —all that disgusts on earth 
as well as all that brightens in the Heavens. Thus, Positivism it- 
self, as we shall see in the example of its illustrious author, has 
traversed its circle back to idolatry, and, instead of being elevated 
by its study of phenomena, and their sequences, has been virtually 
debased into paganism. This nineteenth century has witnessed 
the learned German, the cultured Frenchman, and the stupid 
Hottentot kneeling suppliants at a common altar. 

But by a strange, and necessary, yet apparently, contradictory 
tendency, Positivism, — this misnamed Religion of Humanity, — 
will inflate as well as debase. It leads to vanity. He who views 
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God in His works, is at once humiliated, and elevated. When 
his form assumes its lowest posture in adoration, his spirit reaches 
its sublimest altitude. On the contrary, the Atheism of Positiv- 
ism, while despoiling human dignity, excites human pride. Its 
votary traces progression from the unorganized atom through suc- 
cessive gradations of being, until he reaches man. Analogy might 
carry him through superior, although invisible orders of existence, 
upward, even to an original, and perfect cause. But he will per- 
ceive only phenomena. He recognizes only sequences. He be- 
lieves only what his senses testify. Perceiving no higher he sup- 
poses himself highest. Thus this Philosopher, whose harvest may 
be blasted by a frost, or a worm — who may be whirled like a play- 
thing in the circles of the tempest—-who may be scathed by a 
stroke of lightning, or killed by the prick of a pin— who may be 
lifted contemptously by the billows to the clouds, and then dashed 
down to be drowned in the abysses of the ocean — who groans 
with a toothache, [swells with a dropsy, burns with a fever, 
chatters with a cold, or wastes with a consumption — who shall be 
converted into dust, or consumed by the worm — this Positivist, 
displacing Jehovah from the Universe, makes himself the first 
being in Nature, and consequently the object of his own adoration. 
Thus M. Comte, instead of God, presents humanity for our Wor- 
ship. To the vanity of the Frenchman he adds the pride of the 
Atheist. 

What is far worse, the propagation of Positivism would be the 
demoralization of humanity. Even the State absolutely requires 
a recognized supreme authority. Where this is obliterated confu- 
sion and dismay succeed. Yet, however essential, it is confessedly 
imperfect. Acknowledged criminals escape through the cunning 
which evades, the wealth which corrupts, or the power which 
overawes Justice. Besides, the State only prosecutes the external 
act. Multitudes of sins are beyond its scope, never coming to the 
surface, existing only in intention, unseen by mortal vision, yet 
full of all the malignity of open transgression — secretly blasting 
the entire moral being, and corrupting society in all its depart- 
ments. Let the Propagandists of Positivism abolish responsibility 
toa personal God! Let them obscure from public gaze the Eye 
which scrutinizes each thought, each feeling, each motive, darting 
its Hames through the labyrinths of the Spirit! Let them per- 
suade the world that the Omnipotence is paralyzed, which can drag 
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from darkness every concealed culprit, and place him in the blaze 
of a General Judgment! With their bland discourses, and assum- 
ing phrases, and charitable pretences, let them blot God from the 
human apprehension! They remove the central principle of moral 
gravitation. They annihilate Law. They destroy accountability. 
They extinguish conscience. They give reign at last to caprice, 
appetite, passion. They demoralize the race. They loose a 
world from its anchorage, and deluge it with fatal floods. 

Finally, Positivism —in name Philosophy, in fact Atheism, — 
so mild, so insidious, so humane — borrowing for its disguise the 
beautiful charities of the Gospel — attempting an Evangelism of 
Science, and promising a Millenium of Truth, — Positivism — could 
it become the Religion of Humanity — would tend to an inevitable 
recklessness of life, to desolation, to despair. That system which 
dethrones God rejects Immortality. It wearies with the confu- 
sions and sufferings of earth. It seeks the extinguishment of 
conscience. It not only would avoid the eye of a Judge, 
but fly from the pangs of its own being, and thus lives hover- 
ing on the verge of suicide, ever ready to cut the worthless 
cord binding to this wretched earth. We cannot separate M. 
Comte’s System from its religious aspects, and consider it only as 
a Philosophy. Such a view in many Christian discourses is amaz- 
ing. Besides, it is now openly styled the Religion of Humanity. 
No! the Positivist must be considered, not only as divesting him- 
self of all that dignity which results from faith in a Sovereign 
Creator, but as despoiling himself of that anticipation, ennobling 
the humblest Christian, who, gazing through the gates of the grave, 
sees in the future an Immortal Life. The path of the Comtist 
winds amid tears, and struggles to terminate not in a Heaven but 
in a grave ; not amid angels, but amid worms; not in a radiant 
bliss, but a loathsome corruption. He must be remembered as 
reducing himself to the rank of the insect which will devour his 
flesh, and the beasts which will graze around his tomb, when, in the 
same grave, he buries Faith in God, and Immortality. It is not to 
be wondered if he slightly regards his life. Nor will the difficulty 
terminate with himself. A universal recklessness would mark the 
reign of Positivism. How for our caprice, or our comfort we de- 
stroy the lower forms of animal life! In the higher, what millions 
of remorseless sacrifices daily for human sustenance! Why is 
such wholesale slaughter perpetrated without hesitation, and with- 
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out regret? The fatal blow is unhesitatingly given, because death 
extinguishes existence. Where there is no Hereafter, capable of 
pain, and liable to accountability, life is comparatively valueless. 
It is only when the human being stands before you in the Divine 
Image, freighted with everlasting destinies, and impressed with the 
commanding majesty of an acknowledged Immortality ; it is only 
when you feel that the act of a moment may decide the character 
of an Eternity; it is only when you believe yourself beneath an 
Omniscient Eye, and exposed to an Omniscient Arm, that you 
fear to pierce those purple currents, whose ebbing drops and awful 
stains remind of an endless Future. We charge that Positivism 
cannot be the Religion of Humanity because its inevitable Athe- 
ism destroys one of the greatest securities of Humanity. How- 
ever mild, and cultured the phrase and bearing of a few polished 
Parisian Philosophers who discuss its claims in the drawing-room, 
or the Academy, let it prevail among the careless, reckless, pas- 
sionate millions of our world, and its results through society would 
soon be visible, in deeds of violence, and blood. The effect upon 
France now would be the same, as when, under other names, and 
pretexts, she voted Immortality from man, and existence from 
God. Sadness, desolation, and despair are the heritage of Positiv- 
ism to the individual and to society. More pitiable than even the 
dying desperation of Voltaire, the last buffoonries of Hume, or the 
living agonies of Byron, is the career of the mild and virtuous 
Comte, when, made fully the victim of his own Philosophy, he 
had obliterated from his soul all faith in a Hereafter, and all sense 
of a Deity. This remark now leads me to consider his life, as an 
illustration of his System. Let us test this new Religion for 
Humanity, by its effects on its own author. It is difficult to say 
whether laughter or tears should predominate in the recital. 

M. Comte in childhood gave evidence of remarkable intellec- 
tual power. He was slight in frame, delicate in organization, and 
sober in his disposition. He early displayed a singular combina- 
tion of veneration and insubordination. He seems to have been 
absolutely destitute of all sense of the ludicrous. Youth, and age 
were to him simply intense and solemn earnestness, unrelieved by 
smiles or laughter. When sixteen he issued a document, pro- 
nouncing a master unworthy of his office,and in consequence the 
school was disbanded. His long intimacy with Saint Simon ter- 
minated in a quarrel, and the most virulent hostility. After 
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elaborating the System of Positivism, and surrounding himself by 
a select and brilliant audience, including Humboldt, Poinsett, and 
DeBlainville, excessive study and excitement dethroned Reason, 
and he sought to extinguish his sufferings in the Seine, having 
previously endeavored to drag his wife with him into the Lake 
of Enghién. His frenzied extravagances were at once ludicrous 
and frightful, and it is not certain, that after emerging from the 
Lunatic Asylum, his brain ever wholly recovered from the terrible 
shock which shattered all his faculties. His quarrels with his wife 
were constant and painful, clouding his entire married life, and 
ending in a separation which must have been a mutual relief. 
We find M. Comte also in perpetual trouble in the Ecole Poly- 
technique, until, finally, his relations became so embarrassed, and 
unendurable, that he was dismissed from the subordinate position 
which he had held for many years. After his connection with this 
institution, he was supported for a period by the generosity of 
friends, but unwisely and indelicately claiming that as a right, 
which was really a charity, he estr anged those who were his most 
devoted, and enthusiastic disciples. At the close of his career, 
when Positivism had developed itself into a Universal Religion, 
so wild were his speculations, so insufferable his vanity, so arro- 
gant his pretensions, that he ostracized all who did not accept his 
entire system, and offended, or disgusted men who really admired 
his genius, and were willing, in many departments of knowledge, 
to sit at his feet with the docility of children. In the language of 
Mr. Mill, ** His self-confidence became colossal. Except here, and 
there, in an entirely self-taught thinker, who has no high standard 
with which to compare himeclf, we have met with nothing ap- 
proaching it. As his thoughts grew more extravagant, Ty self- 
confidence grew more outrageous. The height it ultimately at- 
tained must be seen in his writings to be believed.” This same 
writer, a most devoted disciple of Positivism, speaking again of his 
master’s errors, remarks that their explanation is to be found, * in 
an original mental twist, very common to French thinkers, and by 
which | M. Comte was distinguished above them all. He could not 
dispense with what he called, Unity.” Mr. Mill seems finally to 
attain a state of mingled despair and disgust in view of the eter- 
nal systematizing of this great discoverer of the Religion for 
Humanity. We mention these facts because we believe that in- 
ordinate vanity, and an almost frenzied desire for unity, appearing 
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in the youth of M. Comte, were simply developments of his natu- 
ral character, intensified by advancing age, until they colored and 
moulded his entire system of Philosophy. 

But to what an extent this originator of a Universal Religion 
sought to impose his opinions, and even sentiments upon mankind 
woul be incredible, if the facts had not been recorded by his own 
friends. It is conceded by Mr. Mill that the worship of M. Comte 
is without a God, and thus far the master is most cordially ap- 
proved by the disciple. To ascertain how the novel conception of 
a Religion, destitute of a Deity, originated, becomes a most inter- 
esting inquiry. We have seen that the relations of M. Comte 
with :"* wife were not the most agreeable. Two years after his 
separation he met Madame Clotilde de Vaux, whose husband had 
been condemned for life to the galleys. Instantly the French 
Philosopher is in a flame. The fires of love have never before so 
burned in the veins of even youth. M. Comte is transported into 
an Elysium. Suddenly his ecstasies are terminated by the death 
of the woman he adored. This year of Platonic affection revolu- 
tionizes his Philosophy into a Religion which is to regenerate the 
world. Our Positivist becomes a worshiper. Woman, in her 
relations as mother, wife, daughter, representing the Past, Pres- 
ent, and Future, is to be the object of universal adoration. Nay! 
soon the great Positivist, growing more expansive in his views, 
would have us prostrate elev manhind instead of Jehovah. He 
proposes, that, while private adoration shall in all cases be addressed 
to woman, yet, that in public celebrations our worship shall be 
directed to collective Humanity. Yea! further, he subsequently 
included in his conceptions even those brutes who are serviceable 
to the race. Returning to Fetishism, he attributed to the earth a 
species of life, and made space itself a Deity. Nor does he rest in 
mere abstract theory, or confine his opinions to himself. He seeks 
to reduce his views to practice, and impose them on the world. 
Two hours of every day must be devoted to the memory of the 
departed. The first, and longest period of worship is to be in a 
kneeling attitude, while the last is to soothe us into sleep, and dis- 
cipline our dreams. The Public Cultus consists of eighty-four 
annual festivals for the glory of Humanity. The new Religion 
has also nine Sacraments. To make it universal, M. Comte pro- 
posed to dissolve all present nationalities, and establish over the 
entire world small Republics. From Paris as a metropolis three 
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Bankers were to rule the earth, while a Grand Pontiff of Philoso- 
phy, by the power of opinion, was to give Positivism as a Law to 
Mankind. M. Comte predicted that in a brief period of years his 
system would rule the world, in the last cycle of its development 
becoming allied to Fetishism. Thus, the Universal Religion hav- 
ing found, in a Platonic affection, for a separated wife, its first con- 
ception of worship, substitutes, instead of God, first, Woman, and 
then Humanity, for the adoration of our race. What a proof of 
the deathless longing of the soul, and the necessary being of the 
Deity, is presented, as we behold this French Atheist, kneeling in 
tears beside the grave of Clotilde de Vaux, or prostrating himself 
before the shadowy memories of departed mortals ! 

Yes! we are to have a millenium of Fetishism. The supersti- 
tion of Africa is to be the glory of mankind! Is this doubted as 
the assertion of an enemy? Hear the words of a Comtean oracle 
interpreting the mind of its deity. Mr. John Stuart Mill says of 
the later productions of his master: ‘* He gives much greater de- 
velopment than before to the Fetishistic, and to what he terms the 
Theocratic periods. To the Fetishistic view of nature he evinces 
a partiality which appears strange in a Positive Philosopher. But 
the reason is that Fetish worship is a Religion of the feelings, and 
not of the intelligence. He regards it as cultivating universal love. 
He looks upon Fetishism as much more akin to Positivism than 
any of the forms of theology, inasmuch as these consider matter as 
inert, and moved only by forces, natural, or supernatural to itself 
while Fetishism resembles Positivism in conceiving matter as spon- 
taneously active, and errs only by not distinguishing activity from 
life.” We would suggest to Mr. Edger —the John the Baptist of 
the new Religion of Humanity in this wilderness of America — 
that, instead of presenting its Philosophical aspects, he deliver a 
few discourses on its Cultus. Let him describe his master’s forms 
of private devotion. Let him initiate public festivals in worship to 
Humanity. Let him observe the Sacraments of the Universal Re- 
ligion. This nineteenth century shall then behold in our Republic, 
this Positivist Regenerator, this Public Preacher of Scientific Re- 
form, this Apostle of a Continent, kneeling in Prayer,got to the 
Sovereign Creator, eternal in Being, and infinite in Perfection ; 
not to the personal existences of the heathen worship ; not, perhaps, 
influenced by M. Comte’s later predilections to bow before the 
material, but at least palpable objects of Fetishism ; not addressing 
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even the spirits of Earth’s departed benefactors, since he denies 
their existence after death — but adoring images of the Past pic- 
tured on his memory, or directing his devotion to a monstrous fig- 
ment of the fancy styled the “ Grand Etré of Humanity.” 
Delicate, and hazardous as may be the attempt, it is almost im- 
possible to avoid a contrast between the originator of Positivism, 
and the author of that Holy Religion whose falsity it takes for 
granted. How superior in its adaptation is His System, founded, 
not on a scientific abstraction, but on principles of Morality! How 
practical the truths He inculcates ! How noble the worship He en- 
joins! How simple, yet how impressive, and venerable the Sacra- 
ments He instituted, representing to the senses the great doctrines 
of Christianity, and touching the heart by memories of His Per- 
son! How grand those Evidences, which, in Prophecy are linked 
to Omniscience, and in miracle to Omnipotence! How wise, and 
admirable those institutions of the Gospel which have not only 
perpetuated its power, but spread it through the world! How it 
appeals to our hopes, our fears, our affections, our conscience, our 
intellect, at once connecting itself with all the interests of time, 
and all our expectations in Eternity! Certainly in its ‘adaptation 
to Humanity, the Philosophy of M. Comte is infinitely inferior to 
the Religion of Jesus Christ. Considering, for the present, our 
Saviour as simply a man, how the character of the Great Theist 
rises when compared with that of the French Athiest! What 
wisdom did He exhibit! What dignity! What majesty! He ad- 
dressed himself not alone to Savans, but, identified with every 
want and woe of man, became a Teacher of the People. How His 
illustrations, embodying the deepest moral truth, touch the heart 
of Humanity! How His parables, move and instruct all ages! 
How often have the bloom, and scent of those untoiling lilies, out- 
shining the glory of Solomon, cheered desponding Poverty! How 
has that wing of maternal love, sheltering a young brood from 
fierce talons of destruction, proved through generations an image 
of the Divine Mercy! How different the mere intellectualism of 
the French Philosopher from the influence of Jesus over the igno- 
rant, and depraved masses! See how His immaculate Majesty, in- 
stead of chilling, and repressing, draws the multitude within the 
circle of its mysterious love. If Heaven exhibits Him surrounded 
by saints, and angels, Earth shows Him the centre of a picture, 
where appears the lame, the maimed, the halt, the blind, the lep- 
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rous, the lunatic,— publicans, harlots, criminals, outcasts,— men 
exhibiting every deformity of soul, and body — creeping, climbing, 
staggering, stumbling, falling, into the Presence of this matchless 
Purity — now with outstretched hands, and clamorous voices, now 
with eloquent silence, and pleading tears, supplicating the healing 
virtue, and then running, leaping, shouting to proclaim its power. 
Tyrning from the abstractions of Positivism, and the undignified 
weaknesses of its dreamy and isolated author, we certainly behold 
4 in the career and the teaching of Jesus Christ much more that 
leaves the impress of a Religion for Humanity. The record of the 
widow’s son starting from his bier; of the ruler’s daughter rising 
from her couch ; of the issue of blood staunched by a touch; of 
Jesus walking to the assistance of his frightened followers over the 
midnight billow ; of Peter lifted from the abyss ; of the Syropheeni- 
cian’s daughter delivered by the trembling mother’s faith ; of the 
paralytic let down through the tiling; of blind Bartimeus restored 
through his loud cries; of Jerusalem doomed, but lamented ; of the 
thief promised Paradise in his dying moment; of the tveeping 

mother remembered in the agony of the Cross; of the prayer of 
? expiring anguish uttered for the enemies by whom it was inflicted ; 
’ ° of the hands of the ascending Redeemer stretched in blessing over 
the world by which He was crucified, will most probably live on 
the canvas of art, and in the affectionate memories of mankind, 
when the dreams of Positivism are used but to demonstrate the 
possible limits of human folly. 

Nor can we forbear, in conclusion, glancing at an argument, 
suggested by our former Article, in favor of those Scriptures which 
M. Comte contemptuously regards as a myth, or a superstition, 
unworthy of serious notice. Do we obtain from our own con- 
> sciousness the conception of causation, and then, transferring it to 

| a Universe exhibiting traces of wisdom and power, rise to the con- 
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ception of a God? Must motion proceed from mind, and not from 
matter? Are the forces of creation but the volitions of the Deity ? 
If reason can proceed thus far, certain other consequences are in- 
evitable. From the fact that being in the present, proves that 
there must have always been existence in the past; from the vast- 
ness of creation ; from the impossibility that matter should conserve, 
and govern itself; from the changelessness of all known laws; from 
the uniformity of plan everywhere visible through the Universe ; 
from the numberless traces of design we constantly remark ; from 
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the mingled evidences of wrath, and mercy seen in the suffering, 
and in the happiness of our world — having first demonstrated in 
the method indicated that God is — we necessarily infer His Eter- 
nity, His Omnipotence, His Omniscience, His Unity, His Wisdom, 
His Justice, His Love. With all the advances of Science, revealing 
the facts and principles of Nature, our proofs of these attributes 
multiply. Perhaps, upon the supposition of a God, this ywgll 
be conceded even by the Positivist. The question then arises, 
do the representations of the Scripture accord with these deduc- 
tions of Reason? In the deities of Babylon, and Egypt, and 
Greece, and Rome, and India, and China, we find no such attri- 
butes as accord with the greatness and majesty of that Being rul- 
ing over a Universe so vast in extent, so intricate in its movements, 
so uniform in its laws, so wise in its arrangements, as ours is proved 
to be, by the discoveries of Science. Yet in the Bible are descrip- 
tions in every way worthy of His character, and just such as would 
be suggested by modern research. How does this happen? Job 
wrote before Homer. Moses preceded Hesiod. David sang be- 
fore the age of Euripides. Solomon penned his Canticles ages be- 
fore Virgil penned his Eclogues. The sublimity of Isaiah exalted 
long before the polish of Horace pleased. The majestic deserip- 
tions of the Scripture began in the morning of our world before 
Art, before Science, before Philosophy. Yet, while in the progress 
of mankind, the debasing superstitions of Fetishism, and the cor- 
rupting idolatries of Polytheism, have passed away from its intelli- 
gence — not to be restored even by the later sympathies of M. 
Comte, and the final developments of Positivism — how does it 
occur that Science, in her furthest and profoundest researches into 
Nature, finds no traces of an attribute undelineated in the Bible ? 
Nay, should she carry us around the circles of the Universe, ex- 
hibiting all that is minute, and all that is vast, she not only never 
transcends in her discoveries, the descriptions of the sacred writers, 
but can never rise to their elevation. By her observations and her 
calculations should she reveal the whole plan of creation, and then 
catch the loftiest inspirations of Poetry, she could not comprehend 
or express, much less exceed, Eternity, Immutability, Omnipres- 
ence, Omnipotence, Omniscience — Purity without a stain, Justice 
without a blemish, Wisdom without an error, Love without a 
limit —a Perfection, in itself, Absolute and Infinite. The Divine 
Nature as unfolded in the Bible is beyond both the measure of 
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human capacity, and the march of human progress. The descrip- 
tions of Moses, the delineations of David, the sublimities of Isaiah, 
the representations of Paul, produced in a mere twilight of Science, 
not only may express the devotional feelings of a Bacon, a Gali- 
leo, a Newton, a Davy, amid the brightest blaze of modern dis- 
covery, but may be conceived as worthy of the lips and harps of 
Saints and Cherubim before the Throne of Heaven, during the 
endless progressions of the great Hereafter. Yet we are asked to 
substitute the Philosophy of Positivism for the System of the Scrip- 
ture, the worship of Humanity for the adoration of Jehovah, and 
the career of M. Comte for the Life of Jesus Christ. 





Art. II.—"EN BAIITISMA; OR MERCY TO BABES. 


A Plea for the Christian Baptism of Infants ; addressed to those 
who doubt and those who deny the validity of that practice, 
upon the grounds of the Doctrine of Baptism, and the literal 
sense of Holy Writ, and of the Domestic, Social, and Religious 
Nature of Man.— By Wit11am Anvams, D. D., Professor of 
Systematic Theology, in Nashotah Theological Seminary, Wis- 
consin. Philadelphia: Richard McCauley, 1314 Chestnut St. 


THE author of this book is unfortunate in having a name that 
belonged to others, who, in their day, did good service to the 
Church of Christ, and whose memory still lives. Beside many bear- 
ing that surname, there was one William Adams of Christ Church 
College, Oxon, and subsequently Rector of Staunton-upon-Wye 
in Herefordshire, whose sermons were published in 1716 by the 
famous Dr. Sacheverel. In the next generation another, and 
more distinguished William Adams was Master of Pembroke 
College, Oxon, and Chancellor of the Diocese of Landaff. Besides 
several occasional sermons and tractates, he published a volume 
of excellent discourses, some of which were reprinted in 1795, in the 
admirable collection edited by Vicesimus Knox. About fifty years 
after his decease, Oxford produced another William Adams, who 
will long be honored for “The Shadow of the Cross,” ‘“ The 
King’s Messengers,” and other graceful allegories in which he 
taught Gospel truths to young and old. And there is now alive 
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another possessor of the same name, who, though not of our 
Household of Faith, is well known to the American Public as a 
preacher and writer. Here then are already four claimants for 
whatever of honor or reward belongs to William Adams — four 
obstacles in the way of any other so called, who may seek to 
secure attention and credit. Any such person must fail of his 
purpose and dwell in obscurity, unless he is able to outdo the best 
achievements of his predecessors; or at the least to show that he 
possesses unusual talent and a true individuality. 

Even on these terms, we have no fears for this fifth bearer of the 
name. If the book before us were his only ground of claim, he 
might safely take his stand on it;-for though small in size, it is 
such a book as no one but a man of vigorous and original mind 
could produce. The author is not a stranger, nor a novice, nor 
one of the “mob of gentlemen, who write with ease.” He is 
not a retailer of common-places, nor a seeker after popularity, but 
a man of well-stored and active mind, a natural teacher, who 
speaks or writes that he may instruct, and who is listened to with 
attention and respect because he never trifles with his hearers. 
Long ago he won for himself an honorable position among writers 
on ecclesiastical subjects, by a series of essays, which he collected 
and issued in a volume bearing the mysterious name of “ Fewel.” 
That book proved that he possessed a more thorough understand- 
ing of such topics, a clearer perception of the great principles in- 
volved in them, as well as of the means by which evils could be 
remedied and success attained, than was at all common among 
even the best contributors to Church journals of that day — or this. 
Since then he has frequently written for this Review, and for 
other periodicals having the same general purpose. At times he 
has appeared somewhat in the light of a ‘ setter forth of strange ” 
notions ; but the more his lesson, or suggestion was considered, the 
more valuable and timely it was found to be. He was merely in 
advance of the prevailing sentiment or opinion, and that not 
through willfulness, but wisdom. It is to him we owe the return 
of the American Church to the primitive system of See Bishop- 
rics; and it was in the pages of this Review he first pointed out 
the advantages of this, and showed the absurdity of what we may 
call the State Rights Episcopacy. But to many of our readers he 
is probably better known by his largest and most ambitious work, 
“The Elements of Christian Science,” published in 1850,—a 
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book too good to be popular, — one that fully vindicates his right 
to rank among the masters of Divine Philosophy. 

And yet he has still better claims upon our attention and regard. 
Much as his pen has done to gain him honor, his written works are 
of less value than his unwritten. He was one of the three Evan- 
gelists to whom, under God, the Church is indebted for the awak- 
ening of its missionary spirit, — for the wonderful impetus it has 
received, and the strength it now possesses, in the great North- 
western territory. About thirty years ago, in company with Lloyd 
Breck and another fellow-student, he turned his back upon the com- 
parative comforts and advantages of ministerial life on the Atlantic 
coast, and sought a field of labor among the Indians, the trappers and 
pioneers, in what was then the Far West. They left behind them 
almost everything that seemed desirable to men of culture. Filled 
with zeal for Christ and His Church, with love, for souls, and with 
faith in the special promise attached to the great commission, they 
went some sixteen hundred miles towards the setting sun, and out 
on what was then the very verge of civilization, founded the first 
associate mission of modern times. With hearts so full of trust 
and hope they must have looked for success, but not, we think, 
for success coming so soon, nor in such glorious measure as God 
vouchsafed to their self-denying labor. They knew that “ one 
planteth and another reapeth;” and, well content, they went 
forth, taking as their device a Cross, with the motto, * Requies 
post laborem.”” But the Lord of the vineyard has permitted them 
to taste of the joy of harvest. Their hearts have been gladdened 
by seeing results of their work, more glorious than almost any that 
have been perceived, in so short a time, since the Apostolic Age. 
Those results would have appeared incredible, if announced to 
them when they took up their abode in the log cabin that was to 
serve for church, and school, and home. Yet from their venture 
of faith— from the beginning thus made in the forest, beside 
the twin lakes of Nashotah, came Racine College—the noble 
Seminary of which our author is still the ornament —and the 
whole Diocese of Wisconsin. These are direct results — the indi- 
rect cannot be measured. How much, then, has already been 
accomplished through these Heralds of the Cross! How much 
better qualified, in consequence of their zeal and labor, is the 
Church of this generation to carry on her peculiar work in that 
important field, to assert and defend the truth, to redeem and pro- 
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tect that noble region from the double curse of Romanism and In- 
fidelity. How great, then, is the debt we owe the men who 
established the Mission and the Seminary! Books, however able, 
may be forgotten ; but works like theirs can never cease to influ- 
ence. They can never fade from the memory of Christian men. 
The world has known but one Lloyd Breck, and he shall be held 
in everlasting remembrance. It has known many a William 
Adams ; but, however it shall be with the rest, this one, the life- 
long missionary and teacher of missionaries, shall be named with 
honor and affection, in the ages that are to come. 

But glad as we are to write thus of one whom we esteem so 
highly, and whom the Church delighteth to honor, it is not strictly 
in the line of our present duty. We have to furnish our readers 
with a full and fair description of the work now before us, that 
they may know its real character, and so be able to judge whether 
it is calculated to aid them in overcoming prejudices, or in strength- 
ening the faith of weak disciples. 

The book is unquestionably the product of necessity. To the 
author, and all associated with him in proclaiming the truth of the 
Gospel in our Western country, the heresy of the Anabaptists is 
much more of an obstacle than it is here with us; and they find 
that its influence is by no means confined to those who place them- 
selves under the banner of Roger Williams, or Alexander Camp- 
bell. Among the members of the other “ denominations,” there 
are some who deny, and many.who decry the lawfulness of Infant 
Baptism ; and there are many others, who, imitating their neigh- 
bors, neglect it entirely, without giving the subject the least con- 
sideration. In the hope of correcting this great evil, Dr. Adams 
prepared his plea, entitled ‘* Mercy to Babes,” which, in spite of 
an unprecedented number of typographical errors, was found 
better adapted to serve the cause of truth than any other book 
upon the subject that our ministers could circulate. Of the work in 
its first form, the author speaks thus: “ It was very badly printed, 
so much so, indeed, as to be in many places utterly unintelligible. 
In fact, one of its Reviewers said, and, I believe, very justly, 
that it was the worst printed book he had ever seen. Still it was 
acceptable and popular, and sold rapidly.” 

A new edition having been frequently called for, and reprinting 
it as it was, being out of the question, the Doctor determined to 
rewrite the work, and did so, making so many changes and cor- 
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rections, and adding so much, and taking away so much, that this 
volume, now printed from manuscript, is really a new book. It 
has, accordingly, received a new title. But the admirers of the 
former treatise will find that in this the same “line of argumenta- 
tion” has been pursued, and many of the thoughts and illustra- 
tions have been retained. We are glad to say that on this occa- 
sion the printer has done his work creditably, though a few 
errors have escaped his eye, as well as that of the friend whom 
the author thanks rather extravagantly for correcting the 
proofs. 

Some are so weak as to suppose that too much is made of this 
subject. They class it among the lesser matters, upon which dif- 
ferences of opinion may exist, and from either view of which no 
real harm can come. But those who have most carefully considered 
the state of Society, with a view to ascertaining the cause of the 
ungodliness and indifferentism that are so prevalent, can see in the 
neglect of Holy Baptism the root of all this evil; and they believe 
the great remedy for it is the restoration of that Sacrament to its 
proper place, and the faithful discharge of the duties it involves — 
in other words, the universal admission of infants to the Church, 
and their being thenceafter trained up “ in the nurture and admo- 
nition of the Lord.” 

Dr. Adams is strongly of this persuasion. He speaks in his 
preface of the doctrine and practice for which he pleads, as those 
upon which “ the whole of Christian Education, and, in a great 
measure, our onward progress in civilization itself depend. And 
again, treating of public morals, he mentions the melancholy fact, 
that the morality of Christianity has never been that of any king- 
dom or country, but only of individuals — that, in fact, no nation 
in Christendom has as yet exhibited a morality “ at all equal to that 
of the Romans —the Plebs Romana, from the epoch, we will say, 
of the expulsion of the Kings to the death of the Gracchi.”’ 

This is a startling assertion, and doubtless perfectly correct ; in- 
deed quite undeniable, if the phrase “in any degree superior” be 
substituted for “at all equal.” And is it not humiliating, disgrace- 
ful? Why is it that the sneering Essayist feels at liberty to say, 
“Under the Stoics every man was a Stoic, but under Christianity 
where are the Christians ?’’ Our author and we could give a re- 
ply to this question, which, though it would only occasion another 
sneer, would yet reveal the very source of the evil. 
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Corrupt human nature is left to itself. The Divine influence by 
which alone it can be changed and sanctified, is not sought. The 
means whereby the grace of God is bestowed in accordance with 
His promise, is either wholly neglected, or used only as an empty 
form. Without earnest prayer, or faith accompanying it ; without 
the sense of a real blessing conveyed, or positive duties assumed in 
it, Baptism is little better than writing a name in the Parish Regis- 
ter ; at least it is not a whit more profitable than that of St. John, 
and those who receive it so might say, ‘* We know not ‘ whether 
there be any Holy Ghost!’” Without the covenanted help of 
God’s Spirit to restrain and guide them ; without the special sense 
of His Presence, and of their own solemn obligation ; without the 
training that all Christians should receive, how is it possible for the 
multitude, in this or any other land, to get beyond the standard of 
Heathen morality, and bring forth the peaceable fruits of righteous- 
ness? Things must remain as they are until the truth has been 
learned and acted upon. The reproach cannot be removed, the 
sneer of the scoffer will not cease, until those nations that claim to 
be Christian become indeed, and in truth, * the Kingdoms of our 
Lord and His Christ.” 

Our author hopes and believes, that this country, which, in all 
the elements of material prosperity, is so rapidly advancing to the 
foremost place among nations, will also lead them in this far more 
important particular. He believes that America is destined to 
present to the World for the first time, the sublime spectacle of a 
Christian Nation, that is, a nation of Christians. ‘And if this 
glorious result come to us, that the morality of the Gospel — in the 
high and holy sense in which the Primitive Christians felt it, and 
acted upon it— is to become and be the morality of the nation, it 
can only come in one way, namely, by the universal spread of the 
Church, the Kingdom of God, over the whole United States, and 
by the growth and increase, within the Church itself, of personal 
Faith and Holiness in all its members.” 

It is needless to say that no such state of affairs can exist until 
the doctrine of Holy Baptism is fully understood, believed, and 
acted upon; until every child born into the world is in the faithful 
and prayerful use of the appointed Sacrament born again unto God, 
and thenceafter instructed and nourished in a manner befitting a 
member of Christ, and an heir of Immortality. And the great im- 
pediment in the way of the Church’s advance to her proper posi- 
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tion of efficacy, dignity, and sanctity — to the position wherein she 
shall not merely lead the nation, but include it and mould it to 
godliness, is not, we think, the actual wickedness that abounds 
throughout the land, but that spirit among professing Chrigtians 
which leads them to undervalue the very means appointed by God 
for the bestowal of his grace. Our “ Baptist” friends have yielded 
to this spirit. They have accepted the lowest Zuinglian, or almost 
Socinian view of Christian ordinances; but in this respect they are 
by no means singular. The same sad defection is found in almost 
all those who yet singularly enough are styled “ the Evangelical 
denominations.” And it is found in some among ourselves, who, 
consequently, find our Liturgy burdensome to their conscience, and 
who unhesitatingly, but most inconsistently, denounce, as Romish, 
opinions, that are in all essential particulars coincident with those 
of the men who founded the Low Church party in England, or 
were prominent members of it. It would be very easy to prove 
this by placing side by side extracts from English Divines, and 
from American Church papers of the class referred to. And it 
would serve a good purpose to show how completely the conductors 
of those papers repudiate the teachings of the men whose true and 
only successors they claim to be; but it would lead us too far from 
our present task. We shall therefore leave the assertion unsup- 
ported by any proof beyond what is supplied by this singular fact, 
that even Bickersteth,'is not considered “ Evangelical’ enough by 
the successors of Bickersteth. His work on “ Baptism ”’ is cir- 
culated freely and without scruple by the majority of our Clergy : 
but the minority — those who profess to be in doctrine and. prac- 
tice such as he was— give it no public countenance. They still 
claim the man, for the “ E. K. 8.” publishes a memoir of him, which, 
of course, represents him precisely in the light that suits the party. 
But the doctrine he held is completely ignored. His work does 
not appear in the Catalogue of that Society ; but Dean Goode’s 
heavy octavo, Bishop A. Lee’s controversial tractate, and Dr. 
Stone’s “ Mysteries Opened,” are stereotyped, and always on 
hand. 

But on the particular point of which we were treating, and 
which we supposed our ‘ Evangelical’ contemporaries would re- 
gard as bearing the Mark of the Beast, opinions quite as strong as 
any advanced by Dr. Adams were published nearly half a century 
ago by one of the most prominent, and certainly one of the best of 
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the men whom our Low Church friends delight to honor. We 
refer to the Rev. Henry Budd, whose work, entitled “ Infant Bap- 
tism, the means of National Reformation,” was issued in 1826, and 
dedicated to “the Rev. Edward Bickersteth, Secretary of the 
Church Missionary Society.” 

The mere title of this book gives a good idea of its design and 
spirit; but, for the purpose of showing how orthodox and churchly 
the tone of * Evangelicalism” was about forty years ago, in com- 
parison with what it is now, we will give a brief statement of the 
views maintained by Mr. Budd, using his own words as far as pos- 
sible. He describes the Church of Christ as an Empire wholly 
spiritual, and founded entirely on God’s mercy. In its constitu- 
tion there is no recognition whatever of any merit in man; but, 
on the contrary, ‘an assumption of man’s utter worthlessness and 
sinfulness,” so that everything he receives is declared to be of the 
voluntary and unmerited goodness of God. In place of a King- 
dom wherein the subjects have natural rights, it is one “of mere 
mercy, and love, and grace, and peace” — one, the blessings of 
which are obtained by covenant and promise. And this Kingdom 
he regards as not only designed to bless mankind, but able to make 
every man * a blessing to himself, to his neighbor, and to his country, 
and even an honor to his God.” This view of its purpose, this con- 
fidence in its power, he believes, should be ever present to our 
minds, and should influence us in all our efforts to improve the 
condition of Society. Man cannot be made what man ought to be, 
unless under the conditions that will secure to him the renewing 
influences of the Holy Spirit. The world, if it is ever to be re- 
deemed from the power of Satan, must become the Kingdom of our 
Lord Christ. Every one born into the one, must be, by the new 
birth placed within the other, and thenceafter taught to walk in 
dependence upon the promises of God, and in the discharge of the 
duties imposed by his covenant with Him. ‘ Let the education of 
our children be conducted on this principle, as it is carried into 
practice by our Church in her Baptismal Service, and its two kin- 
dred formularies, the Catechism and the Confirmation Service, and 
we may then hope that, as faith pleads and acts on the promise, 
God will bless His own mode of ameliorating the human character ; 
and that our population shall not be a community of mere natural 
men, but a communion of the Saints of God.” 

Here, from this well-known Low Churchman, we have the very 
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doctrine now so well presented by Dr. Adams, the agreement be- 
tween them arising from the fact that both authors are “ Evan- 
gelical ” in the higher sense, both maintain the truth as the Scrip- 
tures reveal it, and “‘as this Church hath received the same.”’ In 
Mr. Budd’s day, the rationalistic view of the Sacraments had not 
become fashionable among the members of his party, but the evil 
was beginning to work. The index of the doctrinal Thermometer 
(if we may employ such an illustration) had not yet settled down 
so near to the Socinian Zero; but it was falling, and the writer 
seemed fully aware of it. In the preface to the second edition, he 
speaks of the probability of his work being misunderstood, and that 
“necessarily,” because of the “ principles’? of some who would 
read it—persons whose “ unspiritual mind can discern nothing in 
the water of the one Sacrament, and in the bread and wine of the 
other, but the natural elements presented to his outward eye. 
These act no faith on the word which gives spiritual effect to the 
Sacrament, because they know not what that faith is.” Again, he 
speaks of those whose “ estimate of the privileges and efficacy of 
Baptism is low and inoperative ’— who * rather consider it an iv- 
troduction into a professing Church than as accompanied with any 
real spiritual blessing to the baptized” —who “ forget that God 
has received the infant, that He has regenerated him with His 
Holy Spirit, that He has received him for His own child by adop- 
tion, and incorporated him into His Holy Church, and that the 
Church had given unto God hearty thanks for the same ” — who, 
in fact, “do not consider the child thus ‘ regenerated,’ ‘ adopted,’ 
and ‘incorporated,’ and therefore do not plead the promise for 
a blessing on their education of him as one devoted to God.” 
Upon the practice of such persons, ** the rick expressions of 
privileges actually conferred in Baptism, which occur in the Bap- 
tismal and Confirmation services, and in the Catechism, have no in- 
fluence,” “and thus, even among the pious, Baptism is little more 
than a dead letter — promises without any plea for their fulfillment 
— vows without concern to discharge them — a ceremony acquit- 
ting them from subsequent interest —a sign signifying nothing.” 
All of this might have come from the pen that wrote “ Mercy 
to Babes.” In truth, the concord in general doctrine between the 
two authors is so decided, that no author, of what, in these days, is 
called an “ Evangelical” paper, would print in his columns a page 
or two from Mr. Budd's work any more willingly than he could 
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from Dr. Adams’. We do not regard this merely as an instance 
of gross inconsistency, but as « sad and suggestive fact. Forty 
years hence, if matters continue to progress in the same ratio, it 
will not be “ Evangelical” to believe the doctrife of the Trinity, 
or the inspiration of Holy Scripture. 

But to return to the work before us. Fully convinced that the 
neglect of the first Sacrament, so common in this country, is crim- 
inal in itself, and the great obstacle to the moral and spiritual ad- 
vancement of the people, Dr. Adams prepared this “ Plea for the 
Christian Baptism of Infants,” and sent it forth to do what it could 
to check the evil. And in spite of the disadvantages already men- 
tioned, it was eminently successful. Indeed, it could not be other- 
wise, for we believe that nothing but the most inveterate preju- 
dice could resist the forcible reasoning and earnest spirit of the 
work. 

It is not possible to read even the first two or three pages with- 
out feeling that the author is actuated by desire to do good rather 
than to gain victory. The preliminary chapter bears stronger evi- 
dence of the thorough honesty of its writer than anything of the 
kind we have ever seen. It contains some striking truths, well 
set forth; but what specially distinguishes it is its morale, its 
manly candor, and tone of affectionate earnestness. Wholly dis- 
claiming the character of a controversialist, the author says : — 


“ He has the strongest convictions of the evil of that which in the pres- 
ent day is called ‘ controversy.’ He sees that in the majority of cases, it 
is not a discussion of the truth, to be perused and weighed by the laymen 
of either side, but a personal conflict between two combatants for victory, 
regarded by themselves and by their respective partisans solely in the 
light of champions of party, and intellectual gladiators. In the ordinary 
course of such combats, the writer has seen many evils. Strong assevera- 
tions of fact where facts do not exist, innocently made, because taken 
upon the authority or argumentation of standard writers of the sect, and 
yet untrue, and doing all the work of falsehood. Persevering imputa- 
tions of consequences which logically should follow, and yet do not, be- 
cause our nature, originally formed of God, does and will, in practice, 
correct to some degree the natural and logical effects of the worst doc- 
trine. Personal imputations, also, of evil motives, and venomous assaults 
upon character and reputation, and, worst of all, the little paltry literary 
maneuvering that attends upon all such combats, the small logic and 
smaller wit, the wretched flippancy and personal snubbing which now-a- 
days seem inevitable to such argumentation, and because of which, 
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at the present day, the grave, the sober, the earnest, and the high-minded 
detest the very name of controversy, justly, and with sufficient cause.” 


Having thus sketched the evils of ‘controversy,” the author 
proceeds, in the same striking manner, to point out the uselessness 
of it as he views it. ‘ The state of Christianity in our days, sect 
divided into a multitude of jarring fragments,”’ renders controversy 
inevitable, but at the same time prevents its having the beneficial 
result hoped for by those who engage in it; for the very zeal 
which would cause the respective champions of a thousand and 
one sects to assail the tenets of others, would make them just as 
earnest in maintaining their own. Or, as our author puts it — 


“The clergy of the various denominations are bound and pledged to 
their several opinions, be they true or false, by ties which would require a 
great deal more than the argumentation of one antagonist mind to break 
the slightest of them. The clergyman who has the inclination and abili- 
ties to defend his opinions, which are those of his sect, is bound to them 
by his affections, by his friendships, by his interests. All these things, 
which must have their weight, tie him down, and attach him in the 
weightiest degree to that opinion which he defends. Moreover, the 
very subject is, in his estimate, connected with the highest and holi- 
set purposes, even with the salvation of the world; and the fact that 
he sustains it against a multitude of opponents, makes him almost un- 
changeable. 

“ Furthermore, when he has once entered into the field, if he has any 
appearance of success, whether right or wrong, he gets the applause of his 
denomination ; he is a champion, so esteemed and so rewarded. How- 
ever good and pious a man may be, vanity therefore may come, and self- 
esteem, and pride. The angry passions then are roused by the reply, and 
so the truth is forgotten, the man’s own position is to be maintained, and 
that at all risks, and the strife goes on until the sense of decency in the 
public permits them no longer to peruse abusive insinuations and violent 
personalities, couched in polished and courtly language.” 


His next objection against “* controversy,” is that where asser- 
tions are met by assertions, or where the cause is pleaded with 
about equal ability and show of reason on both sides, there is no 
judge to decide the point at issue. ‘* Between a Churchman and a 
Baptist, or a Romanist and a Methodist, entering into controversy, 
where is the authoritative tribunal? Does any one suppose that 
because the Baptist, or Romanist, or Methodist champion is van- 
quished by his opponents, that these very respectable denomina- 
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tions will turn round and determine that their peculiar distinguish- 
ing doctrines, for which he combatted, are unscriptural and 
untrue? Surely not; they will do no such thing. It would be 
the height of folly to expect it. They may, by a great stretch of 
candor, allow that their champion has been defeated ; but it is the 
champion personally that they surrender, and not his cause.” If 
* there were a competent judge, our author thinks this would not be 
the case ; that as it is now in the civil courts, “the matter in dispute 
would be the matter decided upon, and not personal merits of the 
pleaders.”’ 

“If Christianity were one body, in one Faith and one Church, 
controversy, as such, would be useful, whatsoever temptiatons there 
might be to the controversialist to fall into the faults above specified ; 
inasmuch as principles once settled would henceforth be no longer 
mooted points, but be acted upon as principles of life.” To the 
suggestion that Public Opinion is the judge, our author replies 
with great spirit and propriety. — “ Religion is by the law of the 
land left to be held a matter between a man and his conscience. 
Consequently no man has any, the least right, to interfere with his 
neighbor — has no right to judge and determine as to the correct- 
ness of his opinions, or his mode of Worship — has no right to in- 
terfere with them in any way whatever, unless they are such as to 
. offend the public morals, or inflict injury upon others.” 

* No arithmetic, then, can give to my neighbors collectively — 
that is, tothe Public — the right which the one individual does not 
legally possess.” Here is a truth which ought to be brought 
prominently forward ; and especially in these days, when outside 
influence is habitually and earnestly invoked by some; and the 
power of bare majorities to override conscientious views, and to 
change established usages, in the face of protest and argument, is 
as strongly supported by others. 

But this is only the legal aspect of the matter. A man may safely 
say, “* As the Law does not give to any one man, or to twenty mil- 
lions of men, the right to decide for me upon Religious matters, I 
need not submit to Public Opinion.” But there is yet higher 
ground, and on it our author stands, namely: ‘ The sincere Christ- 
ian, the earnest and faithful Churchman, cannot consent to trust to 
the determination upon subjects of a spiritual character and of vital 
importance, that may be made by the Public— a mass of men, full 
one half of whom have no interest in Christ our Lord, whether 
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by Baptism, profession, or anything else ; and the remainder of 
whom, saving our own denomination, are pledged against us by 
all the ties of sect.” “I appeal not to the public as the judge of 
my Faith. I bow not to its decisions, in matters of the Christian 
Religion. I belong to that body whose business it is to correct 
and conquer Public Opinion, and to vanquish majorities —the 
Kingdom of Heaven, the one Catholic and Apostolic Church of 
God: the ‘little leaven’ in this world, which ‘leaveneth the 
whole lump.’ ”’ 

But as it may be said that though public opinion be not accepted 
as a judge, or standard of Faith, the Bible assuredly is, or ought to 
be, the author deals with this point as plainly and judiciously as 
with the other. The statement itself, he acknowledges as unques- 
tionably correct. He “ gives the fullest assent and consent to this 
truth, and cannot better express his opinion than in the words of 
one of those Articles, which in these days some belonging to the 
Church of England haye most dishonestly tried to misinterpret.” 

But though thus consented to, the principle is not to be received 
without some caution ; for, “in all opinions formed from the Bible 
there are two things which go to make them up: first, the infal- 
lible word of God ; and second, the fallible mind of the individual.” 
And, as in almost all controversies upon religious subjects, the 
argument is made to turn chiefly upon the sense or application of 
Scripture language, each advocate claiming that he has the sup- 
port of the Holy Book — each insisting that the text means what he 
wishes it to mean, no conclusion can be arrived at through an ap- 
peal to Scripture, if made in the usual way. How then is truth 
ever to be reached, or defended? Do we need a living infallible 
guide? Notatall. The bare idea is dishonoring to Him who, 
having endowed us with reason and conscience, gave us also His 
own Word, to be “a light unto our feet, and a lantern to our 
paths.” To say that it cannot be used’as a guide, or for the pur- 
pose of discriminating between truth and error — to say that a 
living infallible expounder of it is necessary, is simply to say that 
the Most High has mocked us with a Revelation which is unintel- 
ligible, and so, in fact, not a Revelation. And for any mortal to 
put himself forward in the character of an authoritative and infal- 
lible interpreter of Holy Writ, is nothing less than the most un- 
warrantable and blasphemous presumption. Where then shall the 
appeal lie, or how shall it be made? This leads the author to 
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define his position. He does not present himself to the reader as 
the champion of a sect, or as a seeker for truth, but as one who 
has learned the truth, who holds it, and has been commissioned 
to proclaim or teach it. He is a Clergyman of the Protestant 
Episcopal Church, and that not by mere birth or accident, but — 


“From a free and deliberate choice, because he believes her organi- 
zation to be of Divine Origin, and her Doctrines, her form of Worship, 
her tone of Religious feeling, perfectly in accordance with the Bible, and 
the Church, in the purest ages. This conviction taken up, as he believes, 
sincerely, and upon due examination, has not decreased in power, but all 
reading and all examination have tended to strengten it, as well as all 
experience, and all emotions and feelings. He is, therefore, willing 
to abide by her standards, taken in the plain literal sense, and to 
take them as his standards of Religious Truth. The reader, therefore, 
knows where to find him. The Book of Common Prayer is in the 
hands of tens of thousands. Therein are the writer’s doctrines, therein 
his opinions, and from them, taken in the plain literal sense, he does not 
shrink. This position is at once free and bound; freely taken and freely 
maintained, and yet one to which he is bound. Such a thing there is, how- 
ever the present lovers of ungoverned liberty may deny it ; for armor of iron 
and steel upon the unwilling and incapable is shackles and manacles, 
while to the willing wearer, it is protection and defense. 

“ Now, in the Book of Common Prayer there are no less than two 
Offices for the Baptism of Infants; the author therefore is committed as 
a Pedo-baptist — bound to that position and doctrine.” 

He accepts the Church as the exponent of Gospel doctrine, the 
pillar and ground of that truth, which the Bible reveals. But not 
the Church against the Bible, for her own doctrine is that — 


“Holy Scripture containeth all things necessary to salvation,” and 
although “the Church hath power to ordain Rites and Ceremonies, and 
authority in controversies of Faith, yet it is not lawful for the Church to 
ordain anything that is contrary to God’s Word written; neither may it 
so expound one place of Scripture that it be repugnant to another. 
Wherefore, although the Church be a witness and keeper of Holy Writ, 
yet, as it ought not to decree anything against the sa.ne, so besides the same, 
ought it not to enforce anything to be believed, for necessity of salvation.” 


Our author, believing that the Church has conformed to Her 
own principles thus stated, that She has determined nothing con- 
trary to the Sacred Word, and that whatsoever She presents as 
truth, “may be proved by most certain warrants of Holy Scrip- 
ture,” is willing to accept Her statements as his own ; and by them 
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to judge all doctrines or subjects upon which Her opinion has been 
pronounced. But, inasmuch as those who are without will not 
acquiesce in Her decisions, but insist upon making the appeal 
directly to the'Law and the Testimony, he is willing to let the 
Holy Book be the sole criterion, provided that it be taken in its 
plain literal sense. He does not refer to it as a book from which 
he may pick here and there a sentence that may be quoted to cor- 
roborate a statement of fact, or a point in his argument, but as the 
original source of the truth he holds, and was ordained to teach. 
It is in the execution of his commission, and not as a controver- 
sialist, he comes forward ; he refuses * to enter the lists-with any 
champion of the opposite view.” 


“ He wishes to lay clearly and plainly before those who doubt or deny 
[the propriety of ] Infant Baptism, the grounds for his own belief, that are 
to be found in Scripture. To lay it before them, as before persons that 
have a real and vital interest in it, as professing Christians, as before per- 
sons, too, that have the Bible in their hands, and are bound to search for the 
truth there. The author’s undertaking, therefore, is to declare the doc- 
trine held by the Church upon these points, to take the Bible in its 
literal sense, and to show that upon the doctrine of Baptism, as laid down 
therein, infants ought to be baptized; and then to show how this com- 
pletely agree with, and satisfies, the Religious, Social and Domestic 
Nature of Man. 

“ And he implores of those into whose hands his book may come, that 
they read it fairly and candidly — that they put aside all prejudices ; and 
above all, he desires that they would take the Scriptures as they read in 
the plain and manifest sense, avoiding, as much as may be, the error of 
the old Pharisees, who, ‘making the Word of God of none effect, teach- 
ing for doctrines the commandments of men,’ destroyed the sense of 
Holy Writ through their tradition.” 


We have thus given a view or synopsis of our author's prelim- 
inary chapter, and think, that even from it, the reader will perceive 
the justice of our description ; and yet we would not be understood 
as assenting without scruple or protest to everything he has ad- 
vanced in it. As to controversy (considered per se), we see no 
evil in it. We hold it to be both necessary and lawful — lawful 
because necéssary, and because it has the sanction of Scripture. 
When errors are broached, they must be opposed by those who 
hold the truth, or the truth will suffer; and if it does, they must bear 
the responsibility. Christians cannot be Gallios ; Christian minis- 
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ters cannot confine themselves to the mere declaration of the Faith. 
They must prove it to the doubter and the adversary ; and the 
doing of this is the answering of objections or of arguments in 
controversy. St. Paul did not scruple to contend, even sharply, 
with Barnabas, about a matter of propriety and expediency; nor 
on one of a higher character, to differ from St. Peter, and with- 
stand him to his face — nor did he hesitate to set down among the 
qualifications for a Bishop, “ that he may be able, by sound doc- 
trine, both to exhort and to convince the gainsayers.” And such 
was his own manner. In Thessalonica, for instance, finding a 
synagogue of the Jews, “he went in unto them, and three Sab- 
bath days reasoned with them, out of the Scriptures.” Again at 
Athens, “‘he disputed in the synagogue of the Jews;” and so 
again at Corinth, “he reasoned in the synagogue every Sabbath, 
and persuaded the Jews and Greeks.” And at Ephesus he “ con- 
tinued by the space of two years,” ‘ disputing daily in the school 
of one Tyrannus.” Nor was he at all singular in this respect. 
Apollos “ mightily convinced the Jews, and that publicly,” and 
St. Jude considered it needful to exhort all Christians, that they 
“ should earnestly contend for the faith once delivered to the Saints.” 
This goes far beyond the mere assertion of positive truth. 

It is indeed the fact, as Dr. Adams says, that the establishing 
of one truth destroys many errors ; but specific error cannot be 
corrected by the preaching of general truths; and the maintain- 
ing of particular doctrines, that have been doubted or denied, is 
controversy. We grant that it is a disagreeable thing, and that, 
owing to the causes our author has assigned, it is very often a 
fruitless thing ; yet, nevertheless, it is unavoidable, and it need not 
be fruitless. The Rev. Doctor’s objections really lie not against 
the thing itself, but the mode in which it is conducted. But the 
gross unfairness, the personal feelings, the uncharitableness, and 
the abuse which, as he says, abound in controversy, are not insep- 
arable from it ; and of this his own work affords sufficient evidence. 
Let them be cast out, and controversy cannot “ disgust ”’ fair- 
minded seekers for truth. In this matter we do not suppose there 
is, after all, much, if any, difference between Dr. Adams and our- 
selves. When he disclaims the character of a “ controversialist,” 
he means such a controversialist as he has painted, and not merely 
one who by producing his strong reasons endeavors to “ banish and 
drive away from the Church, all erroneous and strange doctrines, 
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contrary to God’s Word.” Forif he meant this, his book would 
contradict him. 

Every one who is at all acquainted with the subject knows that 
the main strength of the (so-called) Baptists, lies in the demands 
they make — without authority in reason or in Scripture. Of these, 
the first in importance is, that every candidate for Baptism shall 
possess certain qualifications, of which the Bible says nothing — 
as, for instance, that he shall be able to “ make a profession of his 
Faith.” And the second is, — that we who hold that infarits may 
be, and ought to be baptized, shall show a positive command to 
that effect. Both of these are admirably handled by our author. 
As to the first, he begins by disavowing all intention to advocate 
the Baptism of Infants, as such. In the opinion of the public, 
Baptists are advocates of Adult Baptism, because their terms ex- 
clude almost all but adults ; yet they would not confess that they 
regard the attaining of any particular age as a condition to Bap- 
tism. So, on the same ground, though we are called advocates of 
Infant Baptism, our author will not allow that we count infancy a 
qualification. 


“Our ground is this. We protest against the mere circumstance of 
infancy, which of itself involves no sin, being made, as against any human 
beings, a disqualification for Baptism, a stringent and proscriptive limita- 
tion, and bar against their entering within the Covenant of Christ. 

“ Certain persons would limit Baptism, which is the seal of the Chris 
tian Covenant, tc believers only, they say. But when we come to find 
what this word, ‘ believers,’ means [as they use it], it implies something 
more, namely, that they can declare their faith by speech, or something tan- 
tamount to speech. In effect, they actually say, We shall permit none to 
be baptized, but those who believe, and can speak upon the matter. This 
is the reason why they exclude babes from the Covenant. Babes cannot 
speak — they are infants —that is, ¢nfantes, non-speakers.” 


With this made clear, the Doctor proceeds : — 


“To uphold the opinion that no circumstance, merely physical, such as 
this is, of speaking, or not speaking, . . . should so limit the Covenant 
as to deny Baptism, which is the seal of it, to those for whom Christ 
died, who have immortal souls, and are pure and clean from the stain of 
actual sin. This is my position. I take my stand upon the great truth 
that ‘God is no respecter of persons’— ‘that no circumstance, merely 
personal and physical, such as nationality or color, sex, infancy or age, 
speaking or non-speaking, are disqualifications for an alliance and a 
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covenant between the ever-living spirit of any human being, and the 
all-pure Father of the spirits of all flesh.” 


The rest of the chapter in which this paragraph occurs is de- 
voted to a demonstration of the complete antagonism of the Bap- 
tist view to that of the Churchman: that one must be false, and 
that the question, “ which is the true doctrine,” is one of great and 
even vital, importance — one in which no Christian ought to be, 
or, indeed, can be, to the slightest degree indifferent, considering 
that it not only involves the question whether Christianity shall 
put forth all its power, and exert its.influence in the widest possible 
circle, — whether it shall be “a motive and principle of action to 
all persons, or only to those who can speak,” ‘* whether it shall be 
an element, essential and ever present, of the life of the Family ; 
or excluded from it, and made a matter of the Church only ;’’”— but 
it also involves the question whether we ourselves are, or are not, 
constantly and grossly sinning against God. For, if the Baptist 
opinion be correct and scriptural, our teaching is necessarily heret- 
ical, and our practice precisely what one of their preachers (Rev. 
Dr. Howell) describes it: ‘In respect of God, a mockery and a 
blasphemy ; and in respect of man, a delusion, involving the most 
pernicious consequences.” 

But, on the other hand, if our doctrine be true and scriptural, 
their course is a direct interference with the will of God, a pre- 
sumptuous limiting of his Covenant of mercy, and “ a cruelty of 
the worst kind as done to innocent babes, who are unconscious of 
the wrong, and cannot resist it, and yet must suffer by it.” 

In this connection the author thus truly and powerfully points 
out the real character and the results of the Baptist system : — 


“Tf there be in respect to God, through Christ, only two states in this 
world, the state of covenant with God and the state of unregenerate 
human nature, it is to shut the infant out from the Covenant, to leave him 
to all the influences of unregenerate human nature; to keep him in the 
world when he might be in the Church ; to leave him to the Prince of this 
world when he might be a subject of Christ, guarded and guided by all 
the influences and powers of the Kingdom of Heaven. More than this, 
it is to put a great gulf between the Christian mother and the child; her- 
self a Christian, to compel her to believe that whatsoever claim she her- 
self, as a member of the Covenant, may have on the mercy of God, her 
child is not a member of it, and therefore cannot be taught the truths of 
the Gospel, as one that has a right to them, but must be instructed in 
Christianity as a mere historical thing, thus cutting away all possibility of 
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a true Christian education, and taking away from the infant, the growing 
boy, and the youth, Christianity as a Law of Life, and a motive and prin- 
ciple of action.” 


To decide this vital question, then, whether their restriction of 
Covenant privileges to those who can ‘tell their experience,” is in 
accordance with the will of God or not, the appeal is made of 
course to the Bible; but before entering upon it, the author re- 
turns to the consideration of the mode in which the Bible is to be 
used. We know no more forcible representation of the abuse of 
Scripture reference in discussion than he here furnishes, nor of the 
uselessness of philological learning and critical discussions, in works 
written for plain people; but we think that, as in the matter of 
controversy in general, so in this, his objections have great weight 
against the abuse, and not against the thing itself. He does not 
prove that the ordinary mode of using Scripture is wrong, but that 
it is not calculated to help the unlearned. He says: — 


“We are Protestants. We have taken at the beginning of this trea- 
tise the Protestant ground that nothing is an Article of Faith but that 
which can be proved from the Scriptures. Now, the dispute on Infant 
Baptism is between Protestants.” “The Bible is the common ground 
which both parties profess to go upon. The Baptist brings up a text 
which he thinks to prohibit Infant Baptism; he urges it; amplifies it ; 
takes his stand upon it, as ground firm and sure, that cannot be cut away. 
The Pcedo-baptist comes to reply; he takes the same text ; he shows that 
there is no strength in it for the purpose intended; that the Baptist inter- 
pretation is entirely wrong. Again the Baptist replies; the reply is fol- 
lowed by a rejoinder; pages are written and books; all to prove or 
disprove, to assert or deny, the meaning of a single text.” “ The proof is 
not the text at all, for it requires to be proved that it means so and so. 
Men of whose learning, ability, and honesty we have enough evidence, 
assert the one side and the other. What is the proof then? Why, it is 
the correctness of their own reasonings, the quantity of Greek, and Latin, 
and Syriac criticism brought out in their pages, and supported by great 
names, of whom the ordinary Christian has but seldom heard. The 
opinion of this great man and the other great man; history which not one 
in ten thousand knows anything about, and the Christian antiquities of 
twenty nations for nineteen centuries, as much as can be put in twenty 
pages.” 

All this is very true, and shows conclusively that learned contro- 


versy is of little value to plain, unlettered people ; but it does not 


prove that it is wrong in itself, or useless to those whose education 
VOL. XX. 24 
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enables them to read it and judge of the evidence and argument. 
In fact, controversy must continue to be conducted with just as 
much of logical reasoning and learned citation, as it is now or ever 
has been; and good is to be expected from the increase of erudi- 
tion, and the application of it— not from its absence. If a 
Romanist, a Socinian, or a Baptist, supports his view by learning, 
it is necessary and right that the defender of the Faith should meet 
him on his own ground, and, by more accurate or greater learn- 
ing, convince him of error. In no other way can it be done. Dr. 
Adams may say “it cannot be done;”’ but we beg to differ from 
him. The champion, indeed, is seldom convinced, or, if convinced, 
seldom has the grace to confess and forsake his false doctrine; yet 
others often are convinced, and so the controversy is not wholly 
useless. And when those who are capable of following an argu- 
ment in which learning is fully and properly employed, are them- 
selves converted, they are then qualified to instruct and strengthen 
the brethren. In this we think our author will agree with us, 
while we will as readily agree with him, that history, textual criti- 
cism, and archeology, are “ wholly out of the track of ordinary 
Christian men and women ;” that “to the Baptist or the Pado- 
baptist who is no scholar,” most of “ the so-called Bible arguments 
are no such thing at all.” 

The book before us sustains the view we hold. Its author is a 
learned man, one fully capable of traversing the whole field of the 
present controversy, or any other with which the peace of Chris- 
tendom is marred ; consequently he knows the truth and firmness 
of the ground he has taken, and he is therefore prepared to guide 
the unlearned, and “in meekness to instruct those that oppose 
themselves.” But if he had not given * attention to reading,” if he 
were not a “good minister of Jesus Christ, nourished up in the 
words of faith and of good doctrine,” how could he be properly 
confident in his own mind, and especially when undertaking to 
correct others, how could the unlearned inquirer know of a truth, 
that what he represents as the plain, literal sense of Holy Scripture, 
is its real and proper sense ? 

He seems to cut himself loose from all such claim upon the con- 
fidence of his readers, when he says : — 


“ We demand of the sober-minded that . . . . they take the Word 
of God in the literal sense as it reads and as it means,” “ in its plain and 
manifest sense — the literal meaning that lies distinctly upon its face.” 
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And to show the propriety of this, he refers to our Lord’s mode 
of overthrowing the doctrine of the Scribes and Pharisees by plac- 
ing the plain words of the law side by side with their glosses and 
perversions ; and then adds: — 


“So when the Romanists declare that images may be worshipped and 
bowed down to, because of certain subtle interpretations, needless here to 
mention, the true refutation is juxtaposition of their doctrine with the 
plain words of Scripture, “Thou shalt not make to thyself any graven 
image — thou shalt Not bow down to them nor worship them.” 


This is quite true. The illustration is one of the most favorable 
he could have selected ; but suppose it had been their view of the 
Real Presence based upon the words, ** This is my Body,” would 
the Doctor be quite willing to grant that those words mean what 
Romanists say they do? Would he, without protest or denial, 
without explanation or argument, acknowledge that theirs is the 
plain and manifest sense of the passage ? And yet it is the sense 
that appears to lie “ distinctly upon its face.” 

There are many cases, then, in which, as in this, “ the literal 
sense as it reads,” is not the true sense “as it means,”’ and to dis- 
criminate and show that the true sense is true, we require that 
very learning and argumentation of which the Rev. Dr. speaks so 
strikingly. 

But we must proceed. The appeal to Holy Scripture is made 
fairly, and we are certain that no man who desires to know the 
truth, could follow the writer through the chapter in which he puts 
the Baptists’ principle to this test, without being persuaded that 
there is no Scriptural authority for either of their chief demands. 

As to the second one, indeed, Dr. Adams shows that it is like a 
begging of the question, an unfair attempt to transfer the burden 
of proof from themselves to us. He says it is evidently the busi- 
ness of those who forbid infants to be baptized, because they are 
infants, to show that the Great Commission forbids them, or has 
any such limitation attached to it as they now make. 


“ This would at once settle the point. But Baptists are very slow and 
shy of entering upon such a course as this. They prefer making violent 
calls upon their opponents for a command from Scripture, quite forgetful 
that a command to baptize all persons, embraces a command to baptize 
infants, unless an exception of them be made in definite form, expressly 
limiting the commission itself, by interdicting the baptism of infants as a 
class.” 
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He then goes on to examine whether, since the words of the 
Commission have no such interdict, anything equivalent to it can 
be found in the rest of the sacred volume ; and concludes, as we 
believe, with perfect justice, that‘ There are no words in the 
Bible from which we can logically draw the conclusion that the 
Baptism of Infants is forbidden. No circumstances are there from 
which we can infer that our Saviour and his Apostles held such a 
proscriptive dogma. But there is very plain evidence, as we have 
seen, that the Apostles, in their blindness, approached very near 
to the principles on which it would be founded, and because of this 
incurred the Saviour’s heavy rebuke and exceeding displeasure.” 

The next chapter is given up to consideration of the objections 
urged against Infant Baptism, on the ground of general doctrine. 
The first or chief of these is this: * We see no use in it; as applied 
to adults, Baptism has a manifest utility ; but as applied to babes it 
has none, for it is merely ‘the Scripture form of the profession of 
faith, and no more; it has no grace attached to it, no spiritual 
power, no consecrating or sanctifying influence.’ ” This the author 
very truly describes as the opinion of the mass, not of Baptists 
merely, but of ordinary Christians in the various denominations, 
and concerning it he asks, ‘** Where is this written in the Word of 
God?” “ Does He put it so?” ‘ Ye baptize, not because ye ex- 
pect any spiritual benefit to attend upon the ordinance, but simply 
because it is commanded. Does our most blessed Lord command, 
without giving any other reason than his command?” The aboli- 
tion of the multitude of formal ceremonies that existed under the 
Mosaic dispensation — the substitution for them of the two simple 
Sacraments of Christianity, and the fact that this is the reign of 
grace, the dispensation of the Holy Spirit should prevent our judg- 
ing so unworthily of these special ordinances as to class them 
among mere forms, mere representative ceremonies, such as Jewish 
rites, which were significant, indeed, but not spiritually efficacious. 
The former things which were “ done away,” had their uses, but 
they were lower in nature and limited in extent compared with 
those, which, under the present nobler and more spiritual economy, 
have taken their place. And the theory which would reduce the 
Christian Sacraments to their level is not only untrue, but “ derog- 
atory to the grace and verity of the Gospel.” 

To justify the higher view of Gospel ordinances, which the 
Church maintains, cur author quotes a series of passages from the 
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New Testament, in which blessings are promised, or spoken of in 
connection with Baptism, in such a way as to show that there is far 
better ground for receiving or administering it than the mere com- 
mand to do so. 

And in reply to the question, ** Who believes these texts as they 
stand, in the plain, literal sense, and without any salvo?” he says 
“that he does,” and that, ‘as a Clergyman of the Church, he must 
be either very dishonest, very stupid, or very much influenced by 
prejudice,” if he did not, considering that he is bound to the doc- 
trine of the Prayer-book which he uses. In proof of this, he 
quotes from the Baptismal Service, the Catechism, and the Nicene 
Creed, language which, honestly taken in its ‘* plain, literal sense,” 
requires the Scripture passages adduced to be taken in the same 
way. 

And further, he claims that the consistent Churchman alone 
can use those passages freely and boldly. Those who hold lower 
views of Sacramental efficacy, cannot employ them as they do 
other texts. 

“When the cry arises from one or many,‘ What shall we do to be 
saved?’ dare they say, or do they say, as Peter did, ‘ Repent and be bap- 
tized every one of you in the name of the Lord Jesus, for the remission of 
sins ;’ dare they say, as Ananias did to the repentant Saul, ‘Arise and 
be baptized and wash away thy sins, calling upon the name of the Lord’ 
. . « + Or dare they use, in their plain sense, the words, ‘ Except ye be 
born of water and of the Spirit, ye cannot enter into the Kingdom of 
Heaven?’ Certainly not; these texts ordinary professors do not use as 
they stand, in the plain, literal sense of them .. . . and their 
preachers preach not upon them, except for the purpose of doing away 
with their force, and proving that they actually mean nothing. 

“And does it not betoken something wrong in the whole state of ordi- 
nary Religion, that men should shrink from the plain literal sense of 
God’s words, and do it away, because they cannot bear with it; because 
it does not agree with their preconceived ideas. I ask the honest and 
candid inquirer to look at this fact, and not to shrink back, as men some- 
times do, from truths unpleasant and unsuitable, but to face it, and ask 
himself is it so with him? And then I ask him to go back to these mo- 
tives I have above specified, and to see whether they are not his motives ; 
to examine them by the Scrpitures, and to cast them aside.” 


The chapter concludes with a statement of the Christian doc- 
trine of Baptism, as deduced directly from the Bible. “ It is more 
than a commanded ordinance: more than a mere profession of 
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faith. It has real and veritable blessings attached to its reception, 
gifts that depend upon God’s grace, and the supernatural influence 
of His Spirit, of which our Faith is the recipient.” 


“In Baptism received upon repentance, with living Faith, we are * born 
of water and of the Spirit.’ And this embraces the following conse- 
quences: (1.) The Remission of Sins. (2.) The being introduced into 
the Kingdom of Heaven, that is, the Church of God. (3.) The gift of 
sufficient grace. (4.) The dwelling of the Holy Spirit within us. (5.) 
The mystical union of Christ our Lord with man, whereby we are made 
partakers of His Life and Resurrection Power. (6.) That the Baptized, 
if they abide in Faith, are in the Communion of Saints, having a partici- 
pation in all the prayers and spiritual blessings of the holy on earth, 
and the holy departed, and also are under the immediate guardianship 


and care of the holy angels, whereby He ministers to them that love 
Him.” 


How different is this from the loose, low, popular notion of the 
efficacy of Baptism, and yet how fully and solemnly true it is, 
how completely in unison with the manifest teachings of the Infal- 
lible Word, and the doctrine that has ever been held in the Church 
of God, since the days of St. Peter and St. Paul! And surely, if 
such and so great are the virtues of Holy Baptism, the system 
which is based upon the theory that Christian Sacraments are not 
effectual means of grace, is in nowise tenable. 

We do not know that we could alter the above statement for the 
better, even in a single word, except that we should hold as apply- 
ing to the fourth, fifth, and sixth, the condition which Dr. Adams 
has appended only to the last. With this amendment, we take his 
words just as they are, as containing, in brief compass, the whole 
truth upon the matter, without any admixture of error. We rec- 
ognize the doctrine he thus puts forward, as that of Scripture 
and of the Church ; and, viewing Holy Baptism thus, we * heartily 
thank our Heavenly Father that He hath called us to this state of 
Salvation, through Jesus Christ our Saviour.’ 

But any such ‘dideation of belief will certainly be met by the 
question of Nicodemus, “ How can_ these things be?” Our 
author therefore devotes a chapter to reply, which he does by 
showing that they come through the Covenant God has made with 
man. We can claim nothing of right, we deserve only condem- 
nation and wrath; but through the covenanted mercies of the 
Lord, we may abound in blessings; and thus things, otherwise 
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impossible, become precious realities. But this idea of a real and 
proper agreement between us and our Maker, appears to have died 
out of the heart and mind of multitudes, who are called Christians. 
Nowhere have we seen this sad and startling fact so clearly estab- 
lished, or its results so ably portrayed, as in these pages : — 


“The curse or plague of Religion in this age is, that we have so habit- 
uated ourselves to metaphor, that everything has become a metaphor. A 
man takes Dr. Watt’s paper called a Form of Covenant; he writes it 
down for himself, he solemnly prays over it, and in its form, and he calls 
that [making] a covenant with God. It is not a Covenant. It is a vow, 
by which he has bound his conscience in the sight of God. Again a very 
respectable denomination has a night of meeting yearly in which they 
read a series of good resolutions, in which every one present is supposed 
to join. This is called, “The Renewal of the Covenant ;” this, too, is a 
metaphor. A man is convinced of sin, he promises in his heart obedience 
to God ; this is called a covenant with himself. All these are metaphors. 
The Scripture meaning of the word covenant is lost through our meta- 
phoric talk. It has slidden away into vagueness, and become a mere 
phrase. . . . Now let us cast aside these merely metaphoric notions, and 
remembering that a promise or vow binds only one party, and that on the 
contrary a COVENANT is made by two, and binding upon two ; let us look 
at this fact of a Covenant in the Christian Religion, and we shall find it 
one of astounding magnitude, and overpowering to the intellect as well as 
to the feelings of man. Here, on the one hand, am I a creature of yes- 
terday, frail and feeble, limited in power and knowledge, impure and un- 
holy, my position as well as my nature making me liable to sin; and on 
the other side is the Almighty and Omniscient God, the Lord of the 
Universe, the Creator and Ruler of all,— All-pure and All-holy. And 
between me and Him there can be a Covenant — actually and in truth a 


'” 


Covenant, an agreement binding upon both parties ! 


This is indeed an overpowering thought, “ from its very magni- 
tude, startling and astounding to man; and yet nothing less than 
this is an adequate representation of the position in which, upon 
earth, the Sons of God stand to their Father in Heaven.” 

And in this Covenant is the whole of the Gospel. It is, of 
course, based upon the perfect satisfaction made by the death of 
our blessed Lord, but the full merits, or blessed fruits, of that 
Atonement are obtained only in and through it. We do not say 
that there is no blessing bestowed upon those who are without — 
God forbid ! but that the special blessings of the Gospel, the full 
benefits of the Cross and Passion of Christ, are receivable only 
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by those who are within the Covenant of Grace. And how great 
and glorious are the privileges thus conferred! What help or bless- 
ing that we can need, will be denied tous? Does not the Apostle 
Paul say, “ All things are yours, for ye are Christ’s, and Christ is 
God’s?” If God * withheld not His own Son, but freely gave 
Him up for us all, how shall He not with Him also freely give us 
all things?’ These questions are the proper and sufficient an- 
swers to the other—‘ How can these things be?’’ We might 
rather ask, ‘* How can they not be, if they are needful and profit- 
able to us?” 

But we have already taken up more than the space allotted to 
us, and so must draw our Article to a close. The author, having 
shown that the idea and fact of a Covenant render possible all that 
he has set down as fruits of Baptism, proceeds to prove, as regards 
each one, that the express words of Holy Writ give it the charac- 
ter he assigns to it. He then devotes one of his ablest chapters to 
proof of the fact that children are capable of receiving these 
blessings. We find it difficult to resist the temptation to make 
some extracts from this and the subsequent chapters, on ‘ The 
Moral and Religious Effects of Infant Baptism,” and on “ The 
Benefits to Society.” True and beautiful, exceedingly, are the 
views of home life, under Christian influences, which the author 
presents, and which we “doubt not, but earnestly believe,” are 
realized in many a Christian Family ; but oh! why not in more? 
Why is it that among those who “profess and call themselves 
Christians,” so many look upon the House only as “a lodging- 
place for a pair of rational animals,” a sort of ‘ tavern, wherein the 
husband is a permanent boarder, for the money he brings in, and 
the wife a permanent boarder, for the work she does?”’ Why 
should it not be a “* Temple,” consecrated to the service of God, 
in the ordinary duties of a holy life,— something that can prove to 
the coarse sensualist and the unbeliever “ that there are upon earth 
holiness, and reverence, and worship, and affection, independent 
altogether of self and selfishness,” —a charmed circle, within 
which the Christian husband, from his association with a Christian 
wife, will ‘gain a tone to his piety which otherwise it could not 
have — where to the Christian father, the teaching of his Christian 
children, born again of water and of the Spirit, will communicate 
a great deal of that child-like temper, which,. according to our 
Saviour, is the character of true Christianity !” 
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Before taking leave of the work, we would refer to two points, 
on which the author has spoken with rather more positiveness 
than, we think, an exponent of the Church’s doctrine should have 
manifested. The first is that view of the Communion of Saints, 
which is set forth on pages 179-80: — 

“ When the thought bursts upon us that of our departed friends we are 
not left alone, or deserted by them, when they die, but that, were our eyes 
unsealed, we should view them near us, how does it make a Heaven of the 
Church upon Earth, and embalm the thought to them and us!” .... 
“The mother who was taken away from the child whom she had begun to 
train in the ways of God, may have been taken away in order to train 
him all the better through her spiritual influences upon his soul.” 


There may be truth in this view, but it has certainly not been 
accepted and stated as the doctrine of the Church, nor even exten- 
sively held by our leading Divines. We would class along with 
this the idea (beautiful in itself), that the guardian angel is given 
to each babe in Christ at Baptism, and that the sign of the Cross 
then imprinted remains visible to angels, the sign of an indelible 
character, the token of citizenship in the Heavenly Kingdom. 

This the author does not present as anything more than an 
opinion that prevailed in the ancient Church, and not improbable 
in itself. He candidly avows that he considers it true, but he does 
not describe it as a doctrine of the Church. 

But the other case is one in which we think that, with as little 
real authority, he does represent a private opinion as an acknowl- 
edged part of the Christian Faith. It will be found on page 210, 
where treating of Regeneration he says, ‘It consists of two parts : 
first, the implanting within us of a new principle of spiritual life ; 
and secondly, the being introduced into the Kingdom of Christ,” 
etc., etc. The clause italicized is the one to which we refer. 

That Regeneration is something more than introduction to the 
Church, every rightly informed Christian will allow ; that it has in 
addition to this a present spiritual blessing, communicated by the 
Holy Ghost Himself, we believe every sound member of our Church 
will confess; but so far as we know, the precise nature of the 
blessing is nowhere defined in Scripture, or in the standards of our 
Church, in such terms as “to warrant this positive statement of 
what is called the “* germ theory.” It is quite true that it has been 
held by very many Divines, and that it has rapidly grown into favor 
especially in this generation, and that it may be the exact truth we 
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will not venture positively to deny ; but we should prefer confining 
our statements upon the grace of Baptism to those which the Church 
has made in express terms, or taught by implication. Our objec- 
tions to it are, (1.) that it requires us to believe in the implanting 
at Baptism of a germ, or principle, which must be quiescent, in- 
operative for years, and, (2.) that it is too near an approach to the 
notion of the Calvinists, namely, that in Regeneration consequent 
upon Conversion, there is a seed of Spiritual Life implanted, by 
which the Life Eternal is begun, and begun with the certainty that 
it shall be Life Eternal, that the person regenerated shall never 
perish. 

This notion springs, of course, from their dogma of the indefecti- 
bility of grace, and its alleged Scriptural warrant is, 1 John iii. 9, 
“ Whosoever is born of God doth not commit sin, for his seed re- 
maineth in him, and he cannot sin because he is born of God.”’ 
But this is one of those passages that, we think, even Dr. Adams 
himself could not be willing to take, strictly and literally, without 
gloss or reservation, in the sense in which it reads. 

In the Church’s Article upon Baptism, there is no mention of 
this “ imparting of a principle of life,” or ‘implanting of a seed,” 
nor do we think it can be found in any other authoritative docu- 
ment. 

The nearest approach to anything of the sort is the “ giving of 
the Holy Ghost,” which is very frequently mentioned by the lead- 
ing Divines of the Church in England, as a direct or immediate 
result of Baptism. Our author regards this as meaning the im- 
partation of the Divine Spirit, who in his Real Presence dwells in, 
or abides with, the Baptized Christian. To this understanding of 
it, as applying to those whose mental and moral condition renders 
them capable of being profited by such indwelling, there can, we 
think, be no valid objection. But, in the case of the babe, we pre- 
fer to regard the “ gift of the Holy Ghost” as meaning not the 
indwelling presence, but the blessing and protection of the Blessed 
Spirit. And our reasons for making this distinction is that the 
Holy Spirit dwells in the heart, i. e., not the great muscle that 
propels the blood through the system, but the seat of the affections. 
There must, therefore, be a capacity fr receiving Him, and work 
for Him to perform, before He can take up His abode in us; there 
must be affections to be directed, a will to be subdued and sancti- 
fied, and possibly evil habits to be corrected. In the case of an 
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unconscious babe, there are no affections, no principles, no habits, - 
or will, beyond what are instinctive and belonging toa mere animal 
nature. There is, therefore, so to speak, no proper seat for the Holy 
Spirit, and no opportunity for the performance of His special work. 

The heart cannot be * changed ”’ before it exists, and it does not 
exist, at least, there is no evidence whatever of its existence, before 
the dawn of reason ; and, as ** change of heart” is really the same 
as what Bishop Mant and our author describe as the imparting of 
a new principle of spiritual life, we conclude that the latter cannot 
take place. 

Of course, all reasoning of this kind would be vain if there were 
any plain statement of the doctrine in Scripture, or in Church 
standards. But the Church speaks only of (1) grafting into the 
body of Christ ; (2) forgiveness of sins ; (3) adoption by the Holy 
Ghost ; (4) confirmation of Faith and increase of grace * by vir- 
tue of Prayer to God.”’ Among these we find no mention of such 
imparting of a new principle, nor anything equivalent to it; but 
rather on the contrary, as Bishop H. Onderdonk says, ‘* The lan- 
guage of the Article affords no countenance, as has been alleged, 
to those who make Baptism, or what is conferred in that Sacra- 
ment, the initiatory point in the moral change, or the germ, or seed 
of moral regeneration. The “ inerease” of grace in or at Baptism 
obviously is not the beginning of such grace.” 

Bishop Hobart, when explaining and advocating Dr. Waterland’s 
distinction between Regeneration and Renovation, was not clear 
as to the mode of reconciling this * germ theory ” with his, and yet 
evidently did not want to abandon it entirely. So he says: * In 
Regeneration, the quickening power of the Holy Ghost is bestowed 
upon us, by which we receive the means of spiritual life. In 
Renovation, this spiritual life is called into holy energy and activity 
by the sanctifying power of the Holy Spirit.” This, we confess, 
is too mysterious for us to comprehend. We have a quickening 
power of the Holy Spirit, which yet is not sanctifying, and which 
does not quicken, which is not called into energy or activity until 
it is quickened by the sanctifying power. A much clearer para- 
graph follows this, and the doctrine is just as much better as the 
sense is more evident. ‘ Regeneration is a change of our spiritual 
condition —a translation into a state in which our salvation is 
rendered possible. Renovation is that change of heart and life by 
which salvation is finally attained.” (Posthumous Works, vol. ii. 
page 472.) 
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The various strong expressions to be found in the older English 
Divines about the gift of the Holy Ghost in Baptism, we regard as 
meaning not invariably the actual communication of His real 
presence ; but such of His graces as the subject needed, or was 
capable of receiving. Take, for instance, Dr. Barrow, who enu- 
merates among the benefits of this Sacrament the following: ‘ In 
Baptism the gift of God’s Holy Spirit is conferred, qualifying us 
for the state into which we THEN come, and enabling us to perform 
the duties which we then undertake.” But the state into which 
babes come at Baptism is only one in which their relation to God 
is changed, and by the sanctifying blessing of the Lord they are 
qualified for that ; but they undertake no duties then, they can per- 
form none then, and so they receive no enabling power. That 
comes with the beginnings of intelligence and the formation of the 
moral nature.} 

Hooker (Book v. chapter 9, section 2) speaks of “ that diffused 
divine virtue of the Holy Ghost which giveth to the powers of the 
soul their first disposition toward future newness of life.” This 
approximates the theory in question, but still only approximates. 
He views the gift as one of grace or virtue, not of the Paraclete 
himself, and the result is not “ newness of life,” even as in a germ, 
but a disposition towards it at some future time. 

Dr. Waterland (and Bishop Bethell following him) taught that 
a moral change requires the exercise of will or choice and action 
on the part of the subject ; in fact, the codperation of the man with 
God, and consequently cannot take place in unconscious infants ; 
but after the renewal of their state to Godward by their Baptism, 
“the renewing also of their heart may come gradually in with their 
first dawning of reason, in such measure as they shall be capable of.” 
This is just what we believe, and it is quite as far as we think the 
Church authorizes us to go in this direction. 

Dr. Adams explains his theory of the spiritual life, that it is not 
in us, but in the Holy Spirit that dwelleth in us. The * germ,” 
then, must be in the Holy Spirit ; that is to say, the mere seed of 
Spiritual Life is in Him, who is the very fullness of that Life, the 
Lord and giver of it! This does not seem to us to make the mat- 
ter any more evident or acceptable. 

Anticipating the objection that there is no indication of that Spir- 
itual Life in babes, which in its rudiment or principle he believes 


1 See also Cranmer’s Catechism, Oxford ed., 1829, p. 186. 
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is imparted in Baptism, he says: ‘ Life is present when we are 
unconscious of it, when we are asleep: unseen itself, and indiscern- 
able, it shows itself only by its workings.” Very well. Are there 
any workings whereby, in the immense majority of cases for two 
or three years, there is any evidence of the presence o f Spiritual 
Life in the baptized babe ? Life may be dormant, but then some 
signs of it can be traced; when every sign of it is gone, death 
reigns. So if there be absolutely no sign of Spiritual Life in an 
infant, we are obliged by this very analogy to believe that it does 
not possess such Life. Every baptized infant has indeed begun the 
Christian Life in one sense, but not, we believe, in the sense of 
true spiritual living unto God. There are in such subjects none 
of the enjoyments or the works resulting from this higher Life. 
And we cannot see that anything is gained by supposing that the 
Great Worker enters at Baptism into the heart of a babe, design- 
ing to remain there in idleness until the understanding begins to 
open, and the affections to be exercised. We must regard this as 
in itself highly improbable, and as inconsistent with the Scripture 
assertion, that ‘the fruit of the Spirit is in all, love, joy, peace, 
long-suffering, gentleness, goodness, faith, meekness, and temper- 
ance.” 

We have allowed ourselves to be led much farther by this mat- 
ter than probably it is worth ; but when we venture to object to 
anything advanced by one at whose feet we are willing to sit, we 
feel impelled to state fully the grounds or authority upon which we 
withhold assent. 

We strongly advise such of our readers as have not yet possessed 
themselves of this Book, to get it at once, and give it their best 
attention. If they have, in their Parishes, persons who doubt or 
deny the lawfulness of baptizing children, and who are capable of 
following any argument, and willing to know the truth, this Book 
will do more for them than any other, or all others put together. 
But if they have no use for it in this way, let them study it at 
home. It will give them greater confidence in the truth they hold, 
and the pleasure inseparable from reading even the least work of 
a true Man. They will thank us for making them acquainted 
with one of the strongest minds, and one of the warmest and 
purest hearts that have ever adorned the American Church. 

As to mere style, they can judge sufficiently from the samples 
herein given. The Doctor is one of those whom Bacon calls 
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“ready” and “full” men. He writes thus, his manner being that 
of an unequalled talker, too earnest in his purpose, and too con- 
scious of the merits of his cause to care for the mere graces of 
style. His is the eloquence of thought and feeling rather than of 
metaphors and epithets. His sentences are not polished like Ma- 
caulay’s, nor cadenced like Robertson’s ; but they convey his mean- 
ing, and gain his end quite as well as if he had spent weeks on 
every chapter. His style is not rapid and direct, like a rapier 
thrust, but rather wide-sweeping, like the swing of a battle-axe, 
which comes down blow after blow. 





Art. III.— REJOINDER TO THE “ CATHOLIC WORLD.”? 


WE should not take notice of this somewhat lengthy reply to 
our Article in the January number of this Review, did we not feel 
that we owe our readers, as well as the ‘* Catholic World,” some 
apology for the cavalier tone of that Article, and its abrupt and 
strong expressions. The assumption of such a tone is perhaps 
never in good taste, and certainly is never good policy, for it is a 
kind of begging the question at issue— the question, namely, of 
your opponent’s incompetence, which it is the very object of your 
argument to establish. But while making these admissions, and 
expressing this regret, our clear recollection of the temper of mind 
in which we wrote acquits us of any intention to indulge in person- 
alities, nor can we find on reperusal of the Article any intemper- 
ance of language, so excessive, as justly to call down upon us such 
a rebuke as this : — 


“ ,. .. Considering the general character of Episcopalians, we ex- 
pected, if not much profound philosophy, or any very rigid logic, at least 
the courtesy and fairness of the well-bred gentleman, such as we might 
expect from a cultivated and polished pagan. We regret to say that we 
have been disappointed.” 


The fling at the Church, which may be found less delicately 
expressed in a previous passage, seems scarcely called for. But 
indeed while we feel that our own sins, although they may have 
been * set down in malice,” are without excuse, their burden is 


1“The Church Review and Victor Cousin,” Catholic World, April, 1868. 
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easier to bear when we find the writer voluntarily abandoning the 
vantage-ground of a calm dignity which yet remained to him, and 
descending, at least, to our lov el, to dispute with us a field of gibes 
and sarcasms, which we willingly yield to him unfought. For the 
rest we must leave it to the impartial judgment of those competent 
to judge, to pronounce, whether these Articles of the * Catholic 
World” are especially “ entitled to be treated gravely and respect- 
fully,” whoever is their author, and whether they do not on the 
contrary offer, if not an excuse, at least, an explanation of our 
manner of treating them. 

On another point also we are obliged to plead guilty to a viola- 
tion of strict etiquette. The writer says we had no authority for 
charging the authorship of the Article we reviewed to Dr. Brown- 
son, since that Article was signed by no name. We cannot deny 
that, however plainly and palpably a man’s writings may reveal 
their author, so long as he seeks to hide that authorship behind the 
shelter of a periodical, he has a right to have his sanctuary respect- 
ed, and the vail he has drawn over himself treated as if it were 
really a disguise. We therefore offer our apologies to Dr. Brown- 
son for having replied to him by name, whether the assumption 
that led us to do so were correct or incorrect, — on which point 
the writer of these Articles leaves usin some doubt. He seems to 
intimate that we were mistaken in our conjecture, but he does not 
distinctly say so; nor has Dr. Brownson — if this intimation is to 
be relied upon, and he is not the writer — ever repelled the impu- 
tation to him of the Article in question, or, so far as we know, said 
anything that will throw light upon the matter. To some readers 
of these two Articles the point may perhaps seem sufficiently settled 
by the writer’s remark that no man in this country can speak with 
more authority on Cousin’s Philosophy than Dr. Brownson, and 
that none was accounted by him a more trustworthy expositor of 
his system. Such a man, they may conclude, cannot be the author 
of these Articles. 

Having said thus much for the past, let us take a hasty glance 
at the present Article. The writer enumerates nine “principal 
charges,” to each of which he replies at length. We have time 
only to touch briefly upon some of these points, since important 
matters claim our attention ; indeed it seems unnecessary to enter 
into a reconsideration of them all. 

The writer repeats thus his cavil at Skepticism being made a 


Philosophy : — 
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“Cousin counts Skepticism as a system of Philosophy. We object, 
and ask very pertinently, since he holds every system has a truth, and 
truth is always something affirmative, positive, ‘ what then is the truth of 
Skepticism which is a system of pure negation, and not only affirms noth- 
ing, but denies that anything can be affirmed?’ Will the Reviewer 
answer the question ?” 

This very “ denial that anything can be affirmed,” is equivalent 
to a most positive affirmation, and has a basis of truth, though the 
truth be distorted to error. But the writer does not take the 
word Skepticism in Cousin’s sense. In the latter’s use of it 
the term is quasi technical, and signifies something different from 
Skepticism, viewed simply as unbelief, or pure negation. It means 
a phase of human thought; the appearance of common sense upon 
the scene of Philosophy to test the systems of dogmatism by the 
negative thinking of the understanding. 


“ Moreover a system of pure negation is simply no system at all, for it 
has no principle, and affirms nothing.” 


This obvious truth did not escape Cousin, and it was not to any 
such system of “ pure negation”’ destitute of principle, that he 
gave the name of Skepticism. But here the writer does not use 
the word system in Cousin’s sense. Cousin, in studying the history 
of Philosophy in its various particular systems of different ages 
and countries, arrives at the general truth, that there are four, and 
only four, possible forms, or phases of thought, that must always 
and everywhere subsist, because the mind of man is always and 
everywhere the same ; that under the influences of each succeed- 
ing age, now one, now another of these phases is developed, now 
among this people, and in this country, and now among another 
nation, and in another region. To these forms of thought, or 
directions of the mind, he gives the names of Idealism, Sensual- 
ism, Skepticism, and Mysticism. He calls them, it is true, systems 
of Philosophy, but it is in a plainly different sense from that in 
which he calls their writings the systems of Kant, or of Spinoza; 
for these former are rather systems of systems. This, of necessity, 
was a new use of these old words, for they were taken to express 
a new idea, and when we are familiar with Cousin’s thought, and 
accept the language in which he explains it, we see no room for 
objection to either. It augurs ill for one’s power to tread 
the higher paths of his Philosophy, to stumble on such smooth 
“ground. 
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“,. .. . What salutary influence has ever been exerted on Science or 


Morals by any so-called system of skepticism which denies the possibility 
of Science, and renders the binding nature of Virtue [obligation ?] un- 
certain, we have never yet been able to ascertain.” 


That a reader of the history of Philosophy should have failed to 
see the salutary influence which Hume, for instance,— who in 
Cousin’s classification belongs to the Skeptical System, — exerted 
on Science, and ultimately on Morals, by striking an almost mor- 
tal blow at the prevailing Sensism of his time,— is surprising. 
Without Hume there would have been no Reed, and, probably, no 
Kant. The skeptical results of his Philosophy were the direct 
incentive, as every one knows, to the reaction from the principles 
of Locke to deepen spiritualistic views. 

The writer next returns to the attack on Cousin’s ontology, and 
re-states his position. The only way to meet his argument is to 
carry the question deeper, but a subject so profound cannot be 
treated within the limits of such a paper as this in a way at all 
adequate to itself, or satisfactory to ourselves. We must content 
ourselves with offering some suggestions that may serve to show 
how far his criticism is from reaching Cousin’s thought, and how 
little, consequently, it troubles it. 

Cousin, the writer says, does not make his impersonal reason 
really objective, but, simply, independent of our personality. 
Between the personal, and impersonal reason, he recognizes only 
a distinction of modes. Therefore, there can be no essential differ- 
ence between them. 


“Now, we demand, what is this one substantive reason operating in 
these two different degrees or modes? It certainly is not an abstrac- 
tion, for abstractions are nullities, and cannot operate or act at all. What 
then is it? Is it God, or is it man? If you say it is God, then you 
deny reason to man, make him a brute, unless you identify man with God. 
If you say it is man, that it is a faculty of the human soul, as Cousin 
certainly does say — for he makes it our faculty, and only faculty of 
intelligence, — then you make it subjective, since nothing is more subject- 
ive than one’s own faculties. They are the subject itself. Consequently 
the impersonal reason belongs as truly to man, the subject, as the personal’ 
reason, and therefore is not objective, as we said, to the whole eee: but 
only to the will and personality.” * " 


1 For a direct answer to this point, see Du Vrai du Beau du Bien, Lecon IV., pp. 
100, 101. ; 
VOL. XX. 25 
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What solution the writer himself would give of this difficulty 
does not appear. As he puts it, the best that can be done with it 
seems to be the identification of man with God — a not altogether 
satisfactory result, but in truth no such difficulty exists for one who 
will comprehend the nature of reason. Mind very certainly is not 
an abstraction, and to the question, “is it God or is it man,” we 
answer it is both, or, if one pleases, tt is in both. God is the infi- 
nite Spirit, man is a finite spirit. Cousin, it is true, speaks of 
reason as the faculty of knowing, and, in the connection in which he 
uses it, such language is sufficiently exact, but he well knew that 
a true conception of mind can never be attained if we regard it 
merely as an attribute of the individual, for in fact it constitutes 
the person. We cannot sever and disjoin the personality though 
we may distinguish its elements in thought. Personality is the 
union of reason and will; for while freedom is the essence of per- 
sonality, a freedom which shall not be self-conscious is inconceiv- 
able. Consequently, Reason is not a mere faculty of the subject, 
it is a necessary element in the subject. But its pure activity, the 
impersonal Reason, is objective to freedom, as the writer admits 
Cousin to have established. What, then, remains for it to be ob- 
jective to? Nothing but itself. To demand, therefore, that 
Reason be objective to the “ whole subject,” is to require a contra- 
diction — that it be objective to itself. Do you still say that this 
Voice which makes itself heard in your soul, speaking with an in- 
dependence beyond your power to influence or control, is merely a 
subjective phenomenon? Do you still say, “all this is nothing if 
Reason be not objective to the * whole subject’ ” ? 

Then we grant your demand; you shall have your contradic- 
tion. Reason is objective to the whole subject — it is objective to 
itself. The writer pursues : — 

“.... He [Cousin] says there are in thought, or consciousness, two 
elements, the subject and object; or in his barbarous dialect, le moz et le 
non-moi ; but he is careful to assert the subject as active, and the object . 
as passive. Now a passive object is as if it were not, and can concur in 
nothing with the activity of the subject. Then as all the activity is on the 
side df the subject, the subject must be able to think in, and of itself 
alone.” 


The writer has not arrived at an insight into self-determination, 
the form of the constitution of mind. Self-determined being 
exists dually, (A) as determining, and (B) as determined. As 
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determining, it is the active which contains the possibility of deter- 
minations ; as determined it is the actuality of determination — the 
result of the activity of the determining. But both are the same 
being ; the activity is in the form of a circle, and each side returns 
into itself. As determining, or active, (A) it acts only on its own 
determining, and as passive, or determined, (B) it is, as the result 
of the former, the self-same active itself. This self negation (for 
omnis determinatio est negatio) resolves itself into affirmation. It 
is a positing of distinction which is immediately cancelled. Some- 
thing is made object, and identified with the subject in the same 
act. No finite existence could endure this contradiction, and hence 
we know the immortality of the Soul. The Ego has the form of 
infinitude. 

“Tt is very clear,” the writer goes on, * that Cousin does not get 
out of the sphere of the subject any more than does Kant, and all 
the arguments he adduces against Kant apply equally against 
himself.” Cousin had no need to * get out”’ of the sphere of the 
subject, — something that would render any knowledge dy the 
subject an impossibility,— for he shows that * Kant’s mistake was 
in taking the self-conscious intelligence for something one-sided, 
or subjective, whereas it must be, from its very definition, subject 
and object in one, and thus universal.” 

All that we call Science, said Kant, all that has the form of 
generality, is merely the form of our mind, and does not belong to 
the thing in itself. Butif this be so, pursued Fichte, much more 
is this thing in itself, taken as an object, as a beyond to the mind 
itself, a mere phantom of the mind, a nonentity. When we 
abstract what we know to be subjective, we abstract all possibility 
of a thing in itself in that very act ; for if the category of “ exist- 
ence ”’ be subjective there can be nothing objective. Thus accept- 
ing Kant’s negative results he founded his philosophy upon the 
Ego. Now from Kant’s own principles, the necessity, or * subjec- 
tivity” of the categories, Cousin draws positive conclusions that 
overthrow Kant’s Skepticism. He concludes, not (1) that we 
cannot know the objective, nor (2) that the notion of the objective 
is a pure illusion, but that there is an objective, and that we do 
attain knowledge of it in thought. Now the writer’s principle is 
the independent existence of the object; but if he will not 
consent to know this object in Cousin’s way, in the psycho- 
logic fact, he must be content to remain in ignorance of it, 
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for there is no other way to a knowledge of it. He would 
have us believe that our thought is not sufficient to itself; that 
*‘all man’s interior operations depend on the support and active 
concurrence of that which is not himself ;” that “ the object being 
independent of the subject, and not supplied by it, must exist a 
parte rei, since, if it did not, it could not actually concur with the 
subject in the production of thought ;” but on these conditions 
there is no longer possible to man any Science or Philosophy. If 
the active concurrence of an object existing a parte rei be necessary 
to thought, it ceases to be man’s thought; and the knowledge thus 
gained by the activity of that which is foreign to me, will be, so far 
as I am concerned, no knowledge at all. What is written upon a 
slate may serve the writer; but what does the slate know about 
it? But mark, that when you separate the object or thing in it- 
self, entirely from the mind, you overlook the fact that it appears 
in thought, or the fait de conscience, and so you never can explain 
this fact of consciousness. You explain thought as the effect of 
the object, when, in fact, it is the effect of thought to produce a 
representation of that object, and you can have no knowledge of 
that object except in thought. If you make thought the effect of 
the object, you absorb the subject in the object, and there results 
an objectivism which not less completely annihilates the validity of 
thought, and the possibility of science than the subjectivism of 
Kant. Moreover, how can you ever show that there is any such 
independently existing object of thought? It is plain you are 
speaking of something you do not know. The mind knows nothing 
about this object, save in its own action, thought, and you assert 
that the mind cannot suffice for its own thought. This gratuitous 
assumption leads your argument at once into a circle, and an as- 
sumption of the object is all that is left you. Faith you may have, 
but not Science. However the repetition of this principle of the 
object a parte rei be varied, it remains always the same impotent 
assertion — the same leap in the dark. They who question the 
authority of consciousness, and the validity of thought, or who, like 
this writer, try to account for the one and bolster up the other, by 
that which destroys them both, seem much in the predicament of 
Jeremy Taylor’s dreamer. That man, he says, “ was prettily and 
fantastically troubled” who, being used to put his trust in dreams, 
was warned one night in a vision that all dreams were vain. If 
he trusted this one, as usual, he must disbelieve all dreams ; but if 
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he did that, he must disbelieve this dream, and then he must be- 
lieve in the authority of dreams, and so in the authority of this, 
and consequently in the falsity of all, and so round and round for- 
ever. The assertion that thought is insufficient to itself, is itself 
a thought, and no more and no less reliable than what it impugns. 

The Cogito Ergo Sum is not an argument of any sort; it is sim- 
ply the statement of the psychologic fact. ‘What is it to say I 
think — what is it to say I? It is to posit myself; to take cog- 
nizance of myself as existing ; it is to be self-conscious, to be con- 
scious of my being. This highest category is the permanent ele- 
ment in thought; any predicate other than being contains being 
plus determinations, and so can be subsumed under being. More- 
over, this category is fundamentally identical with the Ego; for 
the process of cognizing Being was a self-recognizing ; the Mind 
proves to be its own other, its own object, and self-consciousness 
becomes the basis of knowledge. For, in the being of mind, we 
have an exhaustive concept of Being ; all absolute being — Being, 
absolutus, freed from dependence on other being, and existing for 
itself alone —is in the form of self-relation, and the being of the 
total, therefore, since it is absolute, is self-determined — the Jnfini- 
tum actu, vel rationis, of Spinoza. 

The writer adds : — 

“ The Reviewer follows the last passage with a bit of Philosophy of his 
own; but as it has no relevancy to the matter in hand, and is withal a 
little too transcendental for our taste, he must excuse us for declining to 
discuss it. We cannot accept it, for we cannot accept what we do not 
understand, and it professes to be above all understanding. In fact, the 
Reviewer seems to have a very low opinion of understanding, and no lit- 
tle contempt for logic.” 

It is rather too long for insertion here ; but we venture to think 
that all candid and careful readers who will turn to pages 537-539 
of the “Church Review ” for last January, will find the passage 
referred to sufficiently intelligible and sufticiently pertinent to the 
course of our argument. That passage did not * profess to be 
above all understanding ;” it simply asserted a speculative know- 
ing distinct from sensuous certitude, and from discursive compre- 
hension, and equally positive with those. In representing the 
principles of formal logic as inadequate to the expression of the 
Real, and the Universal, we have only done what the Father of 
Logic himself has done before us. In his Metaphysie, ‘Aristotle 
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restricts the applicability of these principles to the abstract — the 
incomplete, for they state only one phase of the totality. In all 
that involves process and reality, these abstract principles must be 
set aside. He illustrates this by the principle of contradiction ap- 
plied to motion: —If a body move, it must either move in the 
place where it is, or in the place where it is not ; but neither of 
these is possible, consequently there is no such thing as motion. 
And applied to change: Every somewhat is some one condition, or 
else in some other, it cannot be in no condition ; but if it is in one 
condition it is not changing, nor is it if it is already in another ; 
therefore there can be no such thing as change. He recognizes 
that these principles, when taken universally, refute themselves. 
Thus they cannot be exhaustive * laws of thought,” as has been 
pretended, for they are only fragments of principles. The true 
principle is a high synthesis which contains the partial principles 
of Identity and of Contradiction in a union which, completing each 
with the other, resolves their discord. Abstraction is like the sur- 
geon’s knife, which dissects and lays bare the anatomy of the human 
frame, and brings its mechanism into clear view. But as no lancet 
can show us the life which pervades the organism, so abstraction 
cannot reach an explanation of Reality, or concrete existence ; for 
its process is instantly to dissever and hold apart that concrete, 
and so to suspend its very being. It is consequently not a complete 
procedure, and its result is not an ultimate where we can rest, for 
it needs always a something other to round it off. Only by a 
method concrete as Truth itself, can we reach absolute Truth. 

* The Reviewer, in favoring us with this bit of philosophy, tells 
us in support of it, that Sir William Hamilton says, ‘ All thinking 
is negation.” So much the worse then for Sir William Hamilton. 
All thinking is affirmative, and pure negation can neither think nor 
be thought.” 

Let us consider this a moment. And first note this clause — 
“in support of it.” What we said was this : — g 

* All thinking, says Sir William Hamilton, is negation. This is 
true of all logical thinking ; but there is a positive thinking in a 
higher sphere than that of logic, coursing over a range of ideas 
which refuse to be cut up and fitted into logical forms. Logic, in 
short, is to train the mind to its highest development, not to fetter 
it by absorbing its whole activity, etc.” 


1 Church Review, January, 1868, p. 538. 
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It is plain, then, that we controverted Hamilton’s proposition in 
its universal form, and restricted its application to logical or dis- 
cursive thinking. But the writer goes so far beyond us in his zeal 
to overwhelm our supposed ally, as to say that “all thinking is 
affirmative,” adding, “pure negation can neither think nor be 
thought.” But the question is not about pure negation ; it is about 
the admixture of negation in every judgment. To think, in the 
analytic manner of the understanding, consists in distinguishing 
objects. But the distinctions of a thing from others are its limita- 
tions, in which it ceases its determinations, and * every determina- 
tion is a negation,” because it negates of a thing the predicates of 
other things. Hence the affirmations of the understanding are 
only the laborious product of two negations, as Hamilton has very 
well established. 

Let us develop a little the thought touched upon in the passage 
the writer refers to. There are, as Plato and Spinoza especially 
teach us, three grades of thinking, three stages of mental culture. 
The first is sensuous thinking, which uses images ; it seizes ob- 
jects by themselves — isolatedly — without their relations, and each 
thing seems a wholly independent existence. The second stage is 
the thinking of the understanding. This grade of thought finds 
that things exist in interdependence upon each other, for the prop- 
erties of each thing are only its relations to other things, and these 
properties, without which the thing could have no distinct exist- 
ence, are the very destruction of its independence, for they bind it 
up with other things. This negative point of view reduces all to 
dependence and finitude ; there is no being through itself, but each 
is through others. This is the comprehension of individuality, or 
negative unity; it has not ascended to the univeral, it has not ar- 
rived at Being. This can only be at the third stage, the thinking 
of Pure Reason; the thinking swh quadam specie eternitatis. De- 
pendent being, it is here seen, cannot support anything, for its own 
support is not in itself, but in another. These dependent beings 
then depend not upon each other, but upon the including whole. 
The including whole, therefore, is not a dependent, since it is for 
itself, and each element is determined through it. But what, then, 
is the character of this including whole ? Character means deter- 
mination. Now its determination cannot be through another, or it 
would not be an independent; it must, therefore, be through itself. 
Thus all determination presupposes self-determination. The Nega- 
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tive, the Finite, the Relative presuppose the Positive, the Infinite, 
the Absolute. 

Now to apply this to the question of method. The writer says 
the “difficulty” Cousin encounters arises from his placing the 
question of method before that of principles. We must first settle 
the question of principle, he says, and then follow the method they 
prescribe. But whence are these principles, and how does the 
mind obtain them? This single question puts his theory utterly 
to rout. For in metaphysic these principles are precisely the mat- 
ter in question, and the true method cannot bea descent from these 
principles, for it is an ascent to them. If you base your science 
of mind on these principles taken for granted, you have not “ set- 
tled the question” of them. Thus the writer falls into the very 
difficulty in which he thinks Cousin is involved. He assumes the 
validity of certain principles in order to follow their method, but 
as these principles are only found in the mind itself, which, accord- 
ing to him, is insufficient to itself in its activity, his Philosophy is 
built upon a petitio principii. It does not solve the difficulty to 
say that these principles are in the mind through the action of 
“that which is not the subject,” it only removes it one step fur- 
ther ; for this object, too, is only found in the mind, and its inde- 
pendent existence is for him a mere assumption. This is the vice 
of what we called the analytical, or logical method, which deals 
only with the abstract, and uses metaphysical principles merely as 
formulas for the solution of particular problems. The psycho- 
logical method, on the contrary, makes it its object to discover and 
establish these principles in order to lay a foundation for the super- 
structure of knowledge. This, the procedure of true speculative 
thinkers of every age, was well understood and pointed out two 
thousand years ago. Plato describes the speculative method as one 
which, far from setting out, as the abstract sciences do, by positing 
first principles presupposed as valid, by which all is to be estab- 
lished, begins with the immediate, which, soon seen to be insuffi- 
cient to itself, is removed. We ascend to the more adequate by 
removing the first hypothesis, and so proceed till we come to the 
first principle, which is its own evidence from being the absolutely 
universal. Thus, it is seen, that what is stigmatized as “only a 


generalization of psychological facts,” is nevertheless an arriving 


at the absolute, for it is the very character of the psychologic fact 
to have the form of the Total ; and we issue upon the highest of 
all truths, that God is a Person, or rather the Person. 
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Let one free himself from the dominion of the Negative, and the 
tyranny of the Understanding if he would find Truth; for search and 
look, out of the Understanding there cometh no philosophy. Let 
one learn to reach the positive through the negative ; let him find 
his way out of the quarrelsome antinomies of the categories into 
the organic unity which underlies them. That this pure thinking, 
“under the form of Eternity,” is in any way easy to attain to, it 
would be absurd to pretend. It is the fruit of patient and self - 
discipline. He who would ascend to the thought of the world’s 
greatest thinkers must elevate his own thinking to their plane. 
For the natural man beholdeth not the things of the Spirit. Phil- 
osophy is not contrary to common sense, it is above it, and its 
results reach beyond the ordinary views. For intuition, be it 
remembered, is not Science, any more than the acorn is the oak. 
Immediate knowing must pass through the stage of mediation, 
and arrive at absolute mediation. It is not otherwise with the 
True than with the Beautiful, which Plato calls the Splendor of 
the True. Who does not know that for the vulgar Art is a vailed 
Goddess — who would pretend that it needs no high culture, no 
change in our innermost, to enter into the works of Beethoven, or 
Michael Angelo? But this culture must be a se/f culture, and 
this is what the close of this paragraph of our Article intended to 
convey. Finally, since this thinking of pure reason is the highest 
intellectual activity, let it not be confounded with the Intellectual 
Vision of Schelling, nor with any form of mysticism.! 

With regard to another point, we have to beg the writer’s par- 
don for imputing to hima strictness and precision in the use of lan- 
guage which he seems prompt to disclaim. When he spoke in his 
first article of action within the circle of the Divine Being, as dis- 
tinguished from action ad extra, or creative action, we called it a 
distinction without a difference. Such interior activity can mean 
nothing but the actus purus of the Will, or volition, which, while 
it remains unproductive, seems very nearly to resemble passivity. 
The writer now explains himself thus : — 

“ When we speak of His activity within the circle of His own Being, 
we refer to the fact that He is living God, therefore, Triune, Father, Son, 

1 For a masterly exposé of these principal positions, and a profound treatment of philo- 
sophic fundamentals generally, we refer the reader to the admirable Journal of Specula- 
tive Philosophy, William T. Harris, Editor, St. Louis, Mo., and in particular to the 


articles, “ The Speculative,” “ Herbert Spencer,” and the series entitled, “ Introduction 
to Philosophy.” 
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and Holy Ghost,” and adds, “ .... Do not this generation and this 
procession imply action?” 


Assuredly not if the word be used with any strictness. There 
is no such thing as action that is not causative or creative. There 
is no action in Man or God that does not come from the Will, and 
the writer expressly says : — 

“The Unity of Essence and Trinity of persons do not depend on the 
Divine Will, but on the Divine Nature.” 


This concedes all we would claim, for it concedes everything. 
The fact that God is Triune, is the fact that He is self-determined. 
Self-determination is the eternal Form of Reason, absolute or finite, 
and is heaven wide from action of any sort; and thus we escape 
from the writer’s contradiction of ‘* eternal action ’’ —a causing, a 
beginning to produce, that is, which shall be without beginning. 

The Son of God, the great Cause, by whom all things were 
made, and without whom was not anything made that was made, is 
called by St. John not the Deed, but the Word. . . . The Logos 
is the eternal expression, so to speak, of the Divine thought, and 
so is that thought Himself, which He could not be if He were in 
any sense the product of God’s activity, for the creature is not the 
same, but something different from the Creator. This most ortho- 
dox doctrine we have seen is that of Cousin, when he carries the 
categories of substance and cause, which he finds in the self-deter- 
mination of mind, into Theodicy. 

We should continue “ discreetly to refrain” from entering wpon 
the question of Cousin’s Pantheism had not the writer reduced the 
consideration of that question to two points. 


“ Cousin’s Pantheism follows necessarily from two doctrines, that he, 
from first to last, maintains. First, there is only one substance. Second, 
Creation is necessary.” 

The second doctrine we have already maintained is falsely im- 
puted to Cousin in its Pantheistic sense, and explicitly denied by 
him in that sense. When we * repeat Cousin’s own word, ‘ neces- 
sary,” it is after we have explained it as equivalent to morally 
certain. The writer justly observes: — “a necessitated creation 
is no proper creation at all,” but Cousin strenuously maintained 
the doctrine of a Creation, so strenuously as hastily to speak of it 
as necessary — because the only possible alternative would be an 
eternally idle God, an inactive Activity, a. non-causing Cause — 
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but his idea, after he had retracted its inaccurate expression, cer- 
tainly contains no opposition to the freedom of creation, for free- 
dom, he well knew, is the very essence of every creative act. 


“Cousin denies that God does or can create from nothing; says God 
creates out of His own fullness, that the stuff of creation is His own sub- 
stance, and time and again resolves what he calls creation into evolution 
or development, and makes the relation between the Infinite and the finite 
as we have seen, not that of creation, but that of generation, which is ouly 
development, or explication.” 


This passage is a fair enough exhibition of the writer's style of 
criticism. It is very true that Cousin makes the obvious remark 
that God cannot create from nothing. Nothing, nonentity, is a 
purely negative notion —no thing; and no multiplication of zero 
will produce a unit. If * pure negation can neither think or be 
thought,” it would seem strange that it could produce, or concur in 
producing. Cousin says then that God creates out of his own full- 
ness, but he does not say that the “stuff of creation is his own 
substance ;”” he is even careful to avoid being so misunderstood. 
The writer’s article, to illustrate the point, is his creation. Are 
we to suppose that he has passed into it in his own substance ? 
The “ stuff of it” is his ** own substance ”’ in the sense that it is 
the expression of his ideas, just as the Universe is the expression of 
the Divine ideas, but these ideas are not the Person, they are not 
Him, they are His. 

Further, Cousin does not “ resolve what he calls creation into 
evolution or development ;”’ it is not the relation between the In- 
finite and finite which he “makes, as we have seen, not that of 
creation, but of generation.” The relation that he makes one of 
generation is that of the Infinite to its own other, the relation 
which the Gospel represents as that of Father and Son, with 
which, as we have said, creation, or action have nothing whatever 
to do. 

As to the first doctrine, “ There is only one Substance,” prop- 
erly understood it is the very foundation of Natural Religion, as 
well as the result at which all profound thinkers have arrived ; for 
it is only asserting the unity of the total. There is only one Being 
who has ever said, “I Am that I Am.” Finite substances cannot 
be self-sufficient, for they are dependent on that which limits them ; 
consequently their true being lies beyond them, or, to put it more 
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precisely, their immediate being is not identical with their total 
being. Thus they are, as it were, in a state of self-contradiction ; 
hence individual existences are changeable, transitory, and ever 
passing away. They have not being, in an absolute sense, for 
Being is through itself and for itself alone. They have drawn 
their being from the Independent Being, the Being of beings. But 
what is the character of this Absolute Being? If it be regarded 
simply as negative unity, as an individual, from the point of view 
of the understanding, we have the position of Pantheism. It is 
the One and All from which all emanates, and to which all returns. 
But the Absolute Being cannot exist without determination, in the 
manner of the Spinozan Substance, for being pure from any deter- 
mination, Cousin often repeats, is nonenity. Pure being is an ab- 
straction, but the abstraction of being is being as non-existing, that 
is, it is not-being, and Das Seyn ist das Nichts, as Hegel says. The 
Absolute, then, must have determination in order to be, and since 
it cannot be determined through another, and retain its indepen- 
dence, it follows that it must be self-determined. Self-relation, 
self-consciousness is the form of the Absolute. God is the Abso- 
lute Person — our Father which is in Heaven. And this gives 
the answer to the charge of Pantheism. How can Pantheism co- 
exist with the doctrine of a Personal God ? 

On another line of thought this charge may be met, and rebut- 
ted. For one who grasps, as Cousin did, the full dialectic of Cause, 
the illusion of Pantheism is powerless, is no longer possible. He 
will see that Will is Cause, and that there is no Cause but Will. 
Physical forces are properties of matter, but they are in no com- 
plete sense, causes, for they are not free, are not independent ; 
they have not their power within themselves. They are necessi- 
tated and instrumental, and their efficiency cannot for a moment 
be separated from obedience to a Will that lies behind them. The 
recent “‘ Correlation” theory does not leave them self-sufficient, 
for it does not bring us to a self-moved, to that which is causa sui. 
But will is personality, and thus an abysmal distinction opens 
between God and His Creation, and the notion takes to flight of a 
world-soul pervading the generality which the illusive term Nature 
personifies. 

The writer further explains that when he represented Cousin as 
holding Language to be unnecessary to the operation of the reflect- 
ive reason, he did not mean reflective reason in Cousin’s sense, but 
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simply human reason considered as a reflex of the Divine. In this 
somewhat peculiar use of the word, “ reflective,” his criticism may 
stand. Cousin certainly does hold the activity of the intuitive 
reason, at least logically anterior to speech, for language is the prod- 
uct and expression of thought, and there cannot be expression 
till there is something to be expressed. But the theory of the 
origin of language has been so ably set forth by others that we 
need not discuss the matter here. We would call the writer's 
attention in particular to the article * Signes,” by M. Francke, in 
Vol. VI. of the “ Dictionarie des Sciences Philosophiques.” 

In conclusion the writer tells us, in a manner that wears some- 
what the appearance of a challenge, that if we send him a rejoin- 
der, he will retort by numerous and explicit citations from Cousin’s 
works, book and page marked. But we must remind him that 
such isolated passages may well appear “ objectionable,” and op- 
posed to Christianity, for they may even appear contradictory to 
each other. As Cousin himself says, ‘* Thought in vain seeks to 
avoid the exclusive ;”’ every proposition presents one view of the 
whole truth, and may often consist with its apparent contrary, for 
apposites complete, and do not exclude each other. No man ever 
uttered more paradoxes than our Saviour Christ. The writer loses 
sight of this when he says Cousin * resolves the Trinity ” into 
God, Nature, and Humanity. . He says God is triple, * C’est-d- 
diré & la fois Dieu, nature, et humanité.’”’ 

The triplicity here spoken of is one of external manifestation, 
not, like that of the Trinity, one of internal form. 

We may recommend as applicable to Cousin’s Philosophy, the 
advice he gave his pupils with regard to our Religion: “ Do not 
listen to those superficial minds who give themselves out for pro- 
found thinkers, because they have been able to discover difficulties 
in Christianity.” 

We have only to add that whatever charges the writer may see 
fit hereafter to prefer against Cousin’s Philosophy, we deem it 
scarcely profitable to pursue the discussion with him any further, 
and shall be content to leave the Philosopher undefended against 
arrows which so evidently fall short or fly wide of their mark. 
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Art. IV.— EARLY HISTORY OF SOTERIOLOGY. 


Tue word Soteriology means, literally, ** A Discourse on Salva- 
tion; ”’ and is used by theological writers as a substitute for the 
phrase, “ The History of the Doctrine of the Atonement wrought 
by Christ.” In this sense we shall constantly employ the word. 

The Christian’s Rule of Faith and Practice is Holy Scripture, 
and the doctrines contained in its inspired pages. But, while the 
fundamental verities of Holy Writ are clearly obvious to the hum- 
ble, prayerful mind, so that none need err from the way of Salva- 
tion, its sublimer teachings are so profound, that the noblest 
human intellect can never fully fathom their depth. An unin- 
spired book would long ere this have been exhausted by the study 
of successive generations ; but the Bible is at this day as fruitful a 
field for pious thought and investigation, as it was in the days of 
Origen and S. Athanasius. Had the minds of men been free 
from sin and error, no commentary on those sacred pages would 
have been required, nor would the simpler Creeds of Apostolic days 
have needed the Nicene and Athanasian Symbols to explain and 
defend them. But as successive heresies sprang up and assailed 
the Catholic Faith, the mind of the Church was busied in explain- 
ing, and scientifically stating the dogmas which she had firmly 
held ab initio. This is what we mean when we speak of a “ true 
development of doctrine.” } 

We are fully aware that this term ‘development of doctrine’ 
has been subjected to gross misapprehension and abuse. Many 
have erroneously supposed, and some have attempted to prove, 
that new doctrines have been invented from time to time by 
Church Councils, or metaphysical divines, and palmed upon the 
Church as the Truths of Holy Writ. We have no sympathy 
with any ‘development of doctrine,” which would deduce the 
dogma of the Immaculate Conception of the Blessed Virgin from 
a mis-translation in the Vulgate (Genesis iii. 15); or would 


’ 


1“The word development has been much abused by Dr. Newman and others, in 
modern times; yet I know of no word to substitute for it in the history of doctrine. The 
term, in fact, is harmless, if we are careful not to confound development, — which is the 
opening, defining, and applying of truths contained in Holy Writ, — with corruptions and 
accretions derived from other sources. Siddon (Bampton Lectures) takes the same 
view of Development.”"— MAnAn's Church History (Dana), p. 95. This valuable manual 
needs an index. 
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prove Calvin no Calvinist for the sake of a comfortable salary at 
Andover. For Papal and Puritan “developments”? we have no 
words, but those of undisguised abhorrence. But there is, never- 
theless, such a thing as a true development of doctrine. All the 
doctrines of the Holy Catholic Church are contained in the New 
Testament. But they are not there arranged in the shape of a 
theological treatise. There we will find the texts on which the: 
Church has founded her homilies from the days of 5. Chrysostom 
until now. The Council of Nicwa (325) developed the doctrine of 
the true Godhead of Christ in opposition to the heresy of Arius, 
but it did not make the doctrine. The doctrine was revealed by 
God in the New Testament. When divine truth was contra- 
dicted by an erring human mind, it was necessary that human 
reason (guided in the way of truth by divine grace) should busy 
itself with the exposition and scientific development. To this we 
owe the Definitions of Faith, which at Chalcedon completed the 
development. 

It is a vain task for any one to deny the facts of history. Open 
any volume of Church History, and you will at once perceive that 
the mind of the Church was occupied on different themes at dif- 
ferent epochs. During the earlier centuries heresy assailed the 
very foundations of Christianity, and it was not until the Council 
of Chalcedon that the Church had fully fortified the truth of 
Scripture against the assaults of Arianism, and its cognate errors. 
A little later we find the Church, in the age of St. Augustin and 
his successors, occupied in resisting the heresy of Pelagius by 
affirming the dogma of the Natural Depravity of our fallen race. 
When in the Middle Ages such errorists as Scotus, Erigena, and 
Abelard attacked the true doctrine of the Atonement, we find in 
the tract of Archbishop Anselm (entitled “Cur Deus Homo ?)” 
the noblest vindication of the truth. The collective mind of the 
Church has been occupied in later ages in a fuller statement of 
“ Justification by Faith,” ‘Sacramental Grace,” “The Divine 
Orders of the Ministry’; and in systematizing and arranging its 
theology. God, in His own good time, will doubtless send us the 
Augustin or Anselm, who will treat of “Eternal Retribution,” 
a doctrine so fiercely assailed by modern Restorationism. 

The Doctrine of the Atonement may well be considered as in 
many respects the central point of Christianity. In these dark 
days of infidelity and latitudinarian “liberality of belief,” it be- 
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hooves Christians to observe well the old land-marks — to inquire 
what the Fathers have believed, what errors they have vanquished, 
what truths they have explained and defended. 

It is our design in the present essay to present in a popular 
view the opinions which have been held by leading Christian 
writers (orthodox and heretical), in all ages on the subject of the 

- Atonement. By the Atonement of Christ we mean distinctly His 
Divine-human expiation of the sins of our fallen race. We shall 
from the outset accept as a postulate the Catholic Doctrines of the 
Trinity, and the Theanthropic Person of Christ. Our aim is not 
to establish our doctrine by direct argument, but simply to narrate 
its history. 

The Hebrew term for Atonement is 72 (from "5D to cover), 
meaning “a covering for sin.” The Greek is ‘IAacpds, “a means 
of appeasing, or propifiation.” The patristic Latin is Satisfactio. 
The theological term used by the early English writers was Satis- 
faction ; but this has given place to the more Saxon word, Atone- 
ment. This word, At-one-ment, has the etymological sense of 
“reconciliation.” The orthodox dogma (as stated in our Second 
Article) is, that “* Christ, very God and very Man, truly suffered, 
was crucified, dead, and buried, to reconcile His Father to us, and 
to be a Sacrifice, not only for original guilt, but also for actual sins 

of men.” The following may be accepted as a scientific definition 

of the doctrine. ‘The Atonement of Christ is the vicarious Satis- 
faction for the sin of man accomplished by the substituted penal 
suffering of the Son of God.” By “ penal suffering” is meant 
suffering endured to satisfy the claims of Divine Law. 

Archbishop Thomson (in his “ Aids to Faith’) has put on 
record this brief, but satisfactory, analysis of the doctrine : — 


“1. God sent His Son into the world to redeem lost and ruined man 
from sin and death, and the Son willingly took upon Him the form of a 
servant for this purpose; and thus the Father and the Son manifested 
their Love for us. 2. God the Father laid upon His Son the weight of 
the sins of the whole world, so that He bore in His own Body the wrath 
which men must else have borne, because there was no other way of 
escape for them; and thus the Atonement was a manifestation of Divine 
Justice. 3. The effect of the Atonement thus wrought is, that man is 
placed in a new position, freed from the dominion of sin, and able to fol- 
low holiness; and thus the doctrine of the Atonement ought to work in 
all the hearers a sense of love, of obedience and of self-sacrifice. In 
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shorter words, the Sacrifice of the Death of Christ is a proof of Divine 
Love and of Divine Justice, and is for us a document of obedience.” — 
A, to F., p. 389, 

That this comes from the patron of Mr. Voysey will not, of 
course, detract from its intrinsic merit. The inconsistency can be 
best explained by the author! 

The scientific statement of the Atonement was slower in con- — 
struction than of the Trinity. The disputes with regard to that 
dogma and the Person of Christ fully engrossed the mind of the 
Church in earlier ages. It has been well remarked, however, by 
the Prelate just quoted, “that in the first ages the disputes which 
prevailed about the Person of Jesus superseded the discussion of 
the Atonement, because they contained and implied it.” Mae” 
*“ When the whole doctrine of the Person of Christ was the sub- 
ject of searching controversy, the doctrine of Atonement did not 
emerge as the subject of a separate dispute ; but we may be sure 
that it was never far off.” —Aids to Faith, pp. 392, 393. 

Two causes give impulse to the true development of doctrine, 
(1) the attacks of unbelievers, (2) the heresies of misbelievers. 
The Apostolic Church received its teachings from the lips of 
inspired men, and was graciously preserved from the strifes of later 
ages. But soon the heresy of Gnosticism appeared, and broached 
its dangerous errors under at least two distinct forms, which we 
may classify as the school of Basilides, and the school of Mareion. 
These were subdivided into types, perhaps as numerous as the 
Sects of the day. Gnosticism (from the Greek Tvaous, knowledge) 
was an attempt to explain the New Testament by the aid of hea- 
then Philosophy, and to deduce from the inspired volume mysteries 
which it never contained. The germ of Gnosticism existed before 
the birth of Christ, and it eagerly laid hold of Christianity when it 
made its appearance, hoping it would prove the means of accom- 
plishing the Gnostic ends. It prevailed especially in the East, and 
the School of Alexandria, while contending against the Gnostics, 
imbibed unconsciously some of their pernicious principles. 

What Christ accomplished by His appearance was the chief 
thing in the eye of the Gnostic—he ignored the results of the 
Saviour’s Death and Passion. As we have already observed there 
was a marked difference between the schools of Basilides and 
Marcion. 

1. Basilides of Syria (according to Epiphanius) flourished about 
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the year 125 in Alexandria, where he founded a Gnostic school, 
which was continued by his son Isodorus. His school claimed 
that the suffering of Christ was merely human, and denied its ex- 
piatory efficacy ; for (1) it was finite, and therefore inadequate to 
an Atonement, and (2) they refused to admit the idea of a sub- 
stituted suffering. The suffering of Jesus was held to be an atone- 
ment for personal guilt which He had Himself incurred in an 
antecedent life. 

Basilides recognised a redeeming God — but not a God-man. 
The man Jesus was only the organ which the redeeming God 
chose, in order to reveal Himself to men and to influence them. 
The Redeemer, in the true and proper sense of the word, was the 
chief of the dons, (or subordinate gods,) sent down by the 
Supreme God to accomplish the work of redemption. This Zon 
united himself with the man Jesus at the baptism in Jordan. 
From this moment the work of Redemption went on. The man 
Jesus spoke and did things which shook the Universe. The 
Archon, or Demiurge, who created this world, was himself sur- 
prised and confounded, acknowledged the Supreme God, and sub- 
mitted to His sway. To quote the words of Basilides: ** When 
the Demiurge heard the words of the redeeming Spirit, he was 
perplexed, looked about on every side, received the glorious mes- 
sage, and his confusion was called fear. This explains the text, 
‘ The fear of God is the beginning of wisdom ;’ [!] for the fear of 
this God [the Demiurge] was the beginning of a wisdom which 
distinguished different kinds of natures, let them reach perfection 
and restore them to the rank of existence for which they were in- 
tended.”” Amid these semi-pagan absurdities, we can detect a 
faint recognition of the quickening power of the Gospel. 

2. Marcion, who flourished a few years later, was the son of the 
Catholic Bishop of Sinope, in Pontus. Having been excommuni- 
cated for heresy by his father, he betook himself to the City of 
Rome, and there moulded his tenets into a Gnostic system, some- 
what different from that of Basilides. He admitted that the 
Death of Christ was a sort of Divine Suffering ; but it was only 
apparent, emblematic, unreal. Christ in person was only symbol- 
ically Divine — His death but a symbol of the idea, that we must 
die to this world, in order that we may live to God. Marcion also 
declared that the appearance of Christ was the self-revelation of 
the Supreme God, who had been concealed hitherto from His 
creatures. 
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Beside the Gnostics, there was another sect of ancient heretics, 
called the Hhionites. These were Judaizing, nominal Christians, 
who denied the possibility of Christ’s Atonement for sin, and refer- 
red the expiation of human guilt to the legal ground of the merit 
of good works. They held that the work of Christ was not 
Atonement, but the Revelation of God through doctrine — a view 
akin to that of modern Socinianism. Christ disappeared when 
Jesus suffered ; so that He endured only human pains, which, of 
course, could have no atoning value. The Gnostics and Ebionites 
— divided on other points — agreed in this, that there is no such 
thing as the expiation of human sin by the sufferings and Death 
of Christ. 

These heresies, so little known, or studied at the present day, 
exerted a great influence during the second century. Gnosticism 
was no vulgar superstition — it was the last grand effort of dying 
Paganism to effect a moral victory, by engrafting on its own errors 
and follies some of the great truths of Christianity. 

The Catholic Church armed herself for conflict with this new 
foe. She saw at once that the fundamental verities of her Creed 
must be explained, and defended by logical arguments. She 
withstood heresy by setting forth the nature and purpose of Christ’s 
sufferings. (1) In nature they were those of a Theanthropic 
Person, i. e., a God-man. (Why do Roman Catholic writers re- 
verse this word, and write *“ Man-God”?) Christ united in 
one Person, God and man; and this Person was truly crucified, 
so that all in Him capable of death (capar mortis) died. The 
Godhead, of course, survived, while the Humanity died, and 
rose from the dead. This Death and Resurrection appear in the 
New Testament as the consummating acts of Redemption ; partly 
because they were the highest acts of sacrifice, and partly because 
they win the love of our race —chiefly the former. (2) The 
purpose of this Sacrifice was, not so much the énstruction of the 
human race, as its Redemption from sin and hell, to the Kingdom 
of God and Eternal Glory. See Matthew xvi. 20, 21, —xx. 28; 
John i. 29, — x. 11, 17, 18, — vi. 51; Romans iii. 25, 26, — v. 12- 
21; 2 Corinthians v. 18-21; Galatians i. 4,— iii. 13; Ephesians 
i. 7, — v. 2; Colossians i. 20-22, — ii. 15; 1 Thessalonians i. 10 ; 
1 Timothy ii. 5,6; Titus ii. 14; Hebrews ii. 14, 15; 1 Peter i. 
18, 19, —ii. 21-24, — iii. 18, — iv. 1; 1 John i. 7, — ii. 2, — iii. 
16,— iv. 10; Revelation v. 9, —vii. 14. These are but a few of 
the more prominent proof-texts. 
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In treating of the history of this doctrine, we would naturally 
examine first the writings of the Apostolic Fathers. These were 
S. Clement, of Rome, 8. Polycarp, 8. Barnabas, 8. Ignatius, and 
Hermas. They are called “ Apostolic,” because they were the 
immediate successors of the first Apostles, and their testimony is 
second in value only to the inspired Record. We may say of 
them, in general, that they speak with the greatest fervor of the 
Salvation which Christ has wrought for men, and depict in a lively 
manner the high merit which He has won by His doctrine, and 
His example. They declare that He first communicated to our 
race the true knowledge of God, directed us to a pure Worship, 
and gave us a pattern of Holiness. They celebrate especially His 
Death, through which we were purified, have received forgiveness 
of sins, and are made at one with God. They often represent 
Christ as a Sacrifice offered for our sins, and a Ransom paid for 
our guilt; but they do not undertake to show to what extent the 
Death of Christ was necessary to accomplish that forgiveness, nor 
the precise nature of the satisfaction. In the support of the ortho- 
dox doctrine against the assaults of heresy, they were wont to 
adduce pointed texts of Scripture. Let us examine their indivi- 
dual testimony in support of this doctrine. 

1. S. Clemens Romanus, Bishop of Rome, a pupil of 8. Paul 
(Phil. iv. 3), wrote (4. p. 97), an Epistle to the Church at 
Corinth. In several passages he bears unequivocal testimony to 
the doctrine of Christ’s vicarious Satisfaction. 

“ Let us look steadfastly to the Blood of Christ, and see how precious 
His [ Blood] is to God, which, having been poured out for our Salvation, 
has set the grace of repentance before all the world.” Ad. Cor. I. e. 7. 

“ And thus they made it manifest that Redemption should flow through 
the Blood of the Lord, to all them that believe and hope in God.”— 
c. 12. 

“On account of the love He bore us, Jesus Christ our Lord gave His 


Blood for us, by the will of God; His Flesh for our flesh, and His Soul 
for our souls.” —e, 49. 


In chapter 2d of the same Epistle, he distinctly speaks of the 
* Sufferings of God.” 

2. S. Polycarp, Martyr, Bishop of Smyrna, (+ 169), is very 
explicit in his teachings on this point : — 


“Our Lord Jesus Christ, who for our sins suffered even unto death.”— 
Ad. Phil. e. i. 
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“Let us then continually persevere in our Hope, and the Earnest of 
our righteousness, which is Jesus Christ, ‘Who bore our sins, etc.’ (1 
Peter ii. 24.)”—e. 8. 

3.- 8. Ignatius, Bishop of Antioch, suffered martyrdom at Rome, 
Dec. 20, 107 (or 116 ?). We use the shorter Greek recension of 
his Epistles : — 

“ By the Cross He calls you through His Passion.”—Ad. Tral. ¢. 11. 

“ Permit me to be an imitator of the Passion of my God.”—Ad. R. e. 6, 

“You are established in love through the Blood of Christ.”— Ad. 
Smyr. c. 1. 

“Of this fruit we are by His God-blessed Passion.”—Ad. Smyr. ce. 1. 

“ He suffered all these things for our sakes, that we might be saved. — 
c. 2. 

“If they believe not in the Blood of Christ, judgment is to them.”—ce. 6. 

The heretics, he says, “ confess not the Eucharist to be the Flesh of our 
Saviour Jesus Christ, which suffered for our sins.” — c. 7. 

“The servants of Christ our God.” — c. 10. 

“Tn the Name of Jesus Christ, and in His Flesh and Blood, in His 
Passion and Resurrection.” — e. 12. 

4. S. Barnabas, in the first half of the second century : — 

“ For to this end the Lord endured to deliver up His flesh to corruption, 
that we might be sanctified through the remission of sins, which is effected 
by His Blood of Sprinkling.” — e. 5. 

“If therefore the Son of God, Who is Lord of all, and Who will judge 
the living and the dead, suffered, that His stroke might give us Life, let 
us believe that the Son of God could not have suffered, except for our 
sakes.” — c. 7. 

5. Epistle to Diognetus, same date : — 

“ God Himself took on Him the burden of our iniquities, He gave His 
own Son as a Ransom for us, the Holy for transgressors, the Blameless for 
the wicked, the Righteous for the unrighteous, the Incorruptible for the 
corruptible, the Immortal for the mortal.” —c. 9. 

We see clearly from the above citations, that the Doctrine of the 
Atonement in its Scriptural signification, was maintained by the 
Apostolic Fathers. Besides their direct assertions of the dogma, 
they make use of many illustrations and analogies: e.g. As sin 
came to our race from a tree ; soalso salvation. A woman brouglit 
the temptation — a woman bore the Deliverer. Rahab’s red cord 
(Joshua 2d), was a type of the redeeming Blood of Christ. 

From their writings we now pass to those of “ The Primitive 
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Fathers,” who come next in order. Among these we may men- 
tion the venerable names of those Ante-Nicene Christian Teachers, 
S. Justin Martyr, 8. Irenzus, S$. Cyprian, Tertullian, and the 
Alexandrians, §. Clement and Origen. 

S. Justin Martyr, Presbyter, (a. p. 114-165), is thoroughly 
Catholic in his doctrine. He teaches distinctly that the aim and 
object of the Incarnation was the suffering for mankind. 

“ Predictive of the Passion He was to endure, cleansing by His Blood 
those who believe on Him.” — Apol. I. ¢. 32. 

“ For the Salvation of those who believe on Him, He endured both to 
be set at naught, and to suffer, that by dying and rising again He might 
couquer death.” — ¢. 63. 

“For us He became Man, that becoming a Partaker of our sufferings, 
He might also work out a healing.” — IL. ¢. 13.” 


He calls the Death of Christ, zpoogopa, an Offering or Sacrifice. 


“ His Father caused Him to suffer these things in behalf of the human 
family.” — Dial. c. Trypho. e. 95. 

“Our hope depends on the Crucified Christ.” — ec. 96. 

“ He alone will save those who do not depart from His Faith.” — ce. 111. 

“The Blood of Christ will deliver from death those who have be- 
lieved.”— ¢. 111. 

About this time there arose an erroneous theory concerning the 
object of the Atonement, known by the title of ** Satan’s Claims.” 
Many think that traces of this tenet can be found in the writings 
even of the orthodox 8. Jreneus. The theory was this: ‘ The 
devil got man into his power at the fall, when he persuaded him to 
transgress the Divine Law. The power of Satan was grounded 
in the transgression and fall, by means of which man was fettered. 
Christ, by’ His sufferings and Death, purchased man from the 
power of Satan, by paying to the destroyer His Blood as a Ransom 
for the Redemption of man.” The texts which were thought to 
give color to this view were : — “ Having spoiled principalities and 
powers, (ras dpyxas Kai ras eSovoias), he made a show of them openly, 
triumphing over them in it.’’— Colossians ii. 15. ** That through 
death He might destroy him that had the power of death, that is, 


the devil.”” — Heb. ii. 14. 


“The meaning of the expression (Col. ii. 15) is somewhat obscure. It 
appears most probably to imply that, as hinted at by Theodoret, and ap- 
parently all the Greek commentators, our Lord by His Death ‘ stripped 
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away from Himself’ all the opposing hostile powers of evil (observe 
the article) that sought in the nature which he had condescended to as- 
sume, to win for themselves a victory.” — Bp. Ellicott, in loco. 


S. Ireneus, Bishop of Lyons, (4. p. 130-202) is well known to 
Christian scholars by his learned word, * Adversus Hereses,’ 
written A. D. 185. In it the disputed passage occurs. 

“ Since the Apostacy [7.e., the Devil] unjustly got the dominion over 
us, and, though we belonged by nature to the Omnipotent God, alienated 
us against nature, and made us His own disciples, the Logos of God 
(Christ), powerful in all things, and perfect in justice, acted justly in 
regard to the Apostacy, redeeming from it that which was His own; not 
by force, in the way that it got dominion over us in the beginning, when 
it carried off insatiably that which belonged not to it, but by persuasion 
(secundum suadelam), as it became God to receive what He would, by 
the use of persuasion, not of force, that Justice should not be infringed, 
nor yet that which God created of old should perish.”—Adv. Her. B. 
46. 1, 0 3. 

The whole controversy hinges on: the meaning of the words, 
secundum suadelam. Was this “persuasion” addressed to the 
devil, or to man? Baur interprets it in the former sense ; but it 
is better with Duneker, and Gieseler to understand that the suadela 
was addressed to men. On this passage Gieseler remarks : — 
*“ The meaning of Irenzeus is this, —* The human race was con- 
quered by the devil, and held by him in bonds. The Logos ended 
this connection, in that He became Man, and as such conquered 
the devil. As through the disobedience of Adam man fell into 
this captivity: so through the victory of Christ was he freed from 
it. This victory Christ won by His unceasing obedience to God, 
which He accomplished through His union with the Logos. The 
culmination of this obedience was His Death. As Man He con- 
quered the devil, and made a like victory possible for other men. 
Irenzeus regards the Atonement, (1) as taking man out of Satan’s 
hands; (2) satisfying Law; (3) reconciling man to God, so that 
man receives forgiveness of sin, and restoration to the image and 
favor of God.” This is certainly a very satisfactory view of the 
passage ; for we must remember that Gieseler was no enthusiast 
for orthodoxy, but a cold, impartial critic. 

“In the dogma of ‘“ Satan’s Claims,”’ we can detect some latent 
traces of Gnosticism. The Gnostic held that the Prince of this 
world (Demiurge) was conquered by Jesus, who delivered spiritual 
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men from his power. This led Baur (German Pantheist), to as- 
sert, that ‘the first Christian idea of the Atonement was taken 
from Gnosticism!” The falsehood of this is too self-evident to 
need refutation. The Gnostic view was that man fell into the 
power of the Demiurge, and that the Atonement consisted in the 
Supreme God rescuing him from the Demiurge. The idea of 
** Satan’s Claims” may have entered too strongly into the language 
of some of the Primitive Fathers; but neither the words of Holy 
Scripture, nor the writings of the Apostolic Fathers warrant any 
such idea. Later we shall find this disturbing element entirely 
eliminated from the writings of Theologians. 

With the most ultra view, there is a very marked difference be- 
tween the Patristic and the Gnostic idea of the Atonement. The 
Patristic doctrine contained the judicial and expiatory element. 
The writings of the Fathers teach a justice due to God — not due 
to Satan. The language of S. Irenzeus shows this — Baur to the 
contrary. 

In different ages there is apt to be a difference in the verbal 
statement of the same great truth. Thus we have seen that what 
was once called Satisfaction is now designated Atonement. The first 
word gives prominence to the expiation, the second to the reconcil- 
iation. It is important also to remember, that failure to make a 
clear statement of a principle is not equivalent to a denial of it. 
Baur and Neander both overlook this fact. S. Irenzeus referred 
the Work of Christ to God’s attribute of Justice. This can be 
proved from the very extract cited by Baur to show that 8. 
Irenzeus substituted “devil” for ‘demiurge.” The Gnostic 
Demiurge was a subordinate deity; but S. Irenzus nowhere 
teaches Gnostic Dualism. He does not lower the Godhead to a 
level with Satan. As man freely fell, so must he be reclaimed by 
free agency,— * not by compulsion, sed secundum suadelam.” The 
* justice” spoken of in the extract cited is not justice toward 
Satan, but justice to the Nature of God. Baur says, ** The justice 
due to Satan seems to Irenzus to stand in the way of God’s saving 
man.” Not so. What S. Ireneus taught was, that Christ died 
to satisfy Divine Justice, and that Ged could no more save man 
without such a Satisfaction, than He could tell an untruth. 

The German historian, Neander, says, (V. I. p. 713) : 


“The Doctrine of Redemption has two sides, one negative, the other 
positive ; in relation to the condition from which human nature was freed, 
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and in relation to the new condition into which it was brought. One is 
the assumption of human nature with all the consequences of sin and 
guilt, fellowship with sinful, conscience-stricken man; the other is the 
realization of the ideal of holiness in this human nature, which hitherto 
has been ruled by sin, the communication of Divine Life to fallen man. 
Ireneus gives great prominence to the latter idea, though he does not 
entirely overlook the former.” 

Prof. Dorner, in his great work on * The Person of Christ,” 
arrives at a juster appreciation of this Father. He shows that S. 
Irenzeus holds to a vicarious Atonement; that he divides Christ’s 
love into active and passive, and teaches that both are involved in 
the Atonement. 


“In the view of Irenzeus, humanity, in its development, has taken an 
abnormal course. Redemption is a repetition of the history of man, but 
in an opposite direction. The abnormal is made good, or removed. 
Christ, as the normal Man, takes all sin, guilt, and punishmeut on Him- 
self. He bears punishment, and expiates guilt; but in this expiation He 
represents holy Humanity, loving God and annihilating sin by its obe- 
dience.” 


Art. V.—ORIGEN. 


Ix the following outline of the life of the tireless Catechist of 
Alexandria, we shall endeavor simply to sketch the salient points 
of the man’s life-work. To name properly all the services, both 
theological and exegetical, the former negatively, the latter posi- 
tively rendered to the Church, would require space that cannot 
be allowed us. We cannot, now, at least, estimate the influence 
his principles of exposition had over later and soberer exegesis. 
Nor yet shall we try, by our later standards of a sounder Philoso- 
phy applied to the Catholic Faith, his many heretical opinions, his 
incautious conjectures, and rapid inferences, thrown out to the 
eager pupils who hung upon his every word. Our avowed object 
is only to present the man working at his appointed task, and by it 
producing results which entered into the permanent work of the 
Church, and which Demetrius Theoctistus, Alexander, and Fir- 
millian could name, and for which they could do him honor. We 
would remove the conventional conception of him, the result of 
later and not always appreciative criticism, by showing him, as 
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well as we can by a simple outline of his daily work in his voca- 
tion of Catechist —the great Catechist of Alexandria — with all 
his faults the greatest Catechist the Church has ever possessed. 
Origen was born a. D. 186, in the seventh year of Commodus, 
of Christian parents. He was early trained in the Faith with 
singularly loving care and thoroughness, by his father Leonides, 
who was apparently well fitted for the task. Probably this extra- 
ordinary care was bestowed in consequence of the childish precocity 
he exhibited. Apt to learn beyond his years, he asked many 
eager, childish questions, beyond his father’s ability to answer. 
Leonides checked his forwardness by telling him that when he was 
old enough to understand, then it would be soon enough to explain 
them to him, but that now his curiosity was impertinent. How 
well this could satisfy his inordinate love for knowledge we are not 
told. But when the boy was asleep Leonides would steal softly to 
his bedside to kiss the breast so evidently the Temple of the Hory 
Guost. Leonides seems also to have been his first preceptor in 
the elements of polite learning, though he soon passed on to the 
instructions of other and abler teachers. In the Catechetical 
School his master was the famous Clement, soon to become 
Patriarch of Alexandria, but then adding to the reputation the 
school had acquired under Pantaenus. Alexandria was then 
furnished with unrivalled scliools, both in Philosophy and Litera- 
ture as well as in Christian Doctrine. The centre of the world of 
letters, already having overshadowed Athens, the home of the 
leading Neo-Platonists, it was the proper place where only such 
an insatiable student as Origen could be trained. The leading 
school in Philosophy was under Christian control, as it then hap- 
pened. From the Catechetical School he next attended the Lec- 
tures of the noted Christian Philosopher, Ammonius Saccas, 
which were the most attractive for the disputatious youth of Alex- 
andria. Origen was an assiduous attendant. As Ammonius 
Saccas is accused of teaching doctrines which his great pupil 
developed into dangerous heresies, we may pause for a moment to 
say a word about him. He was of Christian parentage. Though 
Porphyry maliciously and falsely accuses him of abandoning the 
Faith, we may well believe that, averse to perilous professions, he 
may have kept rather in the back-ground his religious tenets, and, 
publicly lecturing upon Philosophy, have striven to keep his belief 
to himself. This is not improbable, since Plotinus was his pupil 
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also, and as there is no intimation that he ever (as Origen after- 
wards) proselytized any of his pupils to the Faith. A Neo-Platon- 
ist, and a Christian, it is said, that he scrupléd to commit his 
opinions to writing—unless he is the same Ammonius who com- 
posed the lost ** Harmony between Moses and Jesus.” He may 
have felt that there were too many unsolved problems of Philoso- 
phy to be received to permit, as yet, a philosophic creed, perfectly 
accordant with his confession of Faith. And he hesitated the less 
to keep this silence as his life-long attempt was one of conciliation. 
He propounded (if we comprehend the conjectures about him) an 
eclectic system of his own, too universal and having too many com- 
promises to be critically correct. Unable to give up Philosophy, 
and absorbed with this scheme, he saw that the best exposition of 
metaphysical science could not be popularly considered compatible 
with Christianity, while in common with many Christian leaders 
(e.g. his cotemporary Clement) he instinctively felt that there 
could be no incompatibility between the two systems. Of course, 
whatever hopes we may now have of a sound Christian Philosophy, 
his plan of reconciling adverse schools was simply impossible. Even 
then the Church felt that she was the keeper of all Truth, and 
eagerly sought to make metaphysics her handmaiden. But Am- 
monius was preparing a mere patch of maxims and principles from 
all past theories, and apparently prided himself upon the success 
with which he expounded it to the students who crowded to hear 
him. Indirectly the Church gained by him, while he retained his 
independence as a Philosophie Lecturer. 

His influence upon Origen was pernicious, for Origen boldly 
and pertinaciously applied the maxims of his master to his own 
peculiar department. He insisted upon forcing the rules of inter- 
pretation he had learned, as well to the Holy Scriptures, where 
they were wholly inapplicable, as to mere speculation, where they 
did no harm. It was this want of delicate perception which, in 
our estimation, deprives Origen of any claim to true genius, though 
it places him at the very head of the talented men of the world. 
He was as tenacious of his philosophic theories as of his Catholic 
Creed. But he must needs elevate his philosophy to the rank of 
his Faith. He as boldly avowed the one as he proclaimed the 
other to the clamorous mobs of Alexandria. 

In another respect Ammonius’ influence was bad, as it fostered 
disputation, which, indeed, was the mode of instruction pursued 
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within the limit of clashing with the master’s ultimate dictum. 
Origen seems to have had a sort of spongy mind. He absorbed 
all knowledge within his reach by a process of mental capilliary 
attraction. But he gave it up with almost equal facility, and, so 
far as we can judge, without any substantial change. His mind 
was deficient in the digestive and eliminatory faculties. His 
imagination was strong, and his love for speculation irrepressi- 
ble. We have just recorded how he asked questions that 
could not be satisfactorily answered when a mere child; how, in 
the lecture-room, where freedom of speculation was not simply 
permitted, but invited, this passion was freely indulged. Am- 
monius’ system would necessarily exert a determinate influence 
over Origen’s future speculations and teachings. Consciously or 
unconsciously, his efforts were, in after life, directed towards com- 
prehending within the same boundary both his Philosophy and his 
Faith. This is seen in the ‘ pirated’ work, * Dr. Principiis,’ which 
his friend Ambrose, breaking faith, could not resist the temptation 
to publish. 

But now, as a student, he was eagerly drinking in all the know- 
ledge that Alexandria could afford his thirsty mind. 

During this preparatory period, though the youngest of his 
cotemporaries, he pursued the most abtruse speculations with 
untiring zeal. From an allusion in Eusebius’ sketch of his life, he 
was probably, also, initiated into the mysteries of authorship. The 
foremost student of all polite learning in that tasteful Alexandrian 
society, he pursued his studies into the broader fields of specu- 
lation. He had nearly completed his seventeenth year when the 
persecution under Septimius Severus changed the current of his 
hitherto unrufiled studious life. The Imperial officers seized his 
father Leonides. So far from shrinking from his father’s side, he 
was eager to share his prison with him. His mother, finding all 
entreaties and dissuasives useless, and her authority disregarded, 
hid his clothes so that he was forced to remain at home. He then 
wrote to his father a bold characteristic letter, now lost, of which 
Eusebius has preserved to us this sentence, ** Take heed (father) 
not to change thy mind on account of us.”’ 

As his father’s property was now confiscate to the Imperial 


treasury, his mother and himself, with six brothers, were reduced 
to great straits. But with this mention of their distress they are 
dismissed from the meagre biographies, and we know nothing of 
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their after state. Henceforth Origen stands out alone as a central 
figure in the Alexandrian Church. And he seems to be really 
alone, for though he had troops of admiring pupils, except his 
convert Ambrose, years after this, he has no real friend in whom 
to trust. He has now to rely solely upon his own resources. 
And this friendlessness but serves to give him the greater promi- 
nence, and to allow him that freedom which was necessary to him. 
Immediately after his father’s martyrdom (a. p. 202), he found 
a home with a wealthy lady, but as she patronized and adopted 
one Paul, a heretical teacher of much popularity, he soon left her 
roof, as he refused to associate with him, or to join him in prayer. 
Next he opened a school —a grammar school, as Cave calls it, 
answering best, perhaps, to our Lectureships on Literature and 
Philosophy. As it was opened in the midst of an intermittent 
persecution it shows the characteristic coolness of the young 
teacher. But he ventured a step farther. His public school was 
soon most decidedly successful, and insured him a competent in- 
come for his simple needs. As the persecution had necessarily 
broken up the Catechetical School, and there was now no author- 
ized means of instructing those who sought for the Faith, he 
boldly undertook to supply it. His success was immediate and 
thorough, for it soon bore the fruitage of six martyrs. 

In this posture of affairs, it would seem that the Catechetical 
School passed, perhaps informally, under Origen’s control. In 
this desultory persecution, at times stimulated into active cruelty 
by riotous mobs, but never really dangerous to the existence of the 
Church, there was little time or need for a formal installation. At 
eighteen he was recognized as its Master. This new office im- 
posed double duties upon him which he endeavored to discharge 
with scrupulous fidelity. He was hardly pressed with work. In 
fitness for his place he had no equal then, no rival afterwards, and 
he had already proved his devoted courage. 

In one of the intermittent bursts of persecution, at this time, 
several of his recent converts (gained while yet lecturing in his 
private school) were seized, and made a good confession, and after 
bore a manful witness. The first was Plutarch, a brother of 
Heraclas, Origen’s future assistant Catechist, and subsequently 
Bishop of Alexandria. Origen attended upon Plutarch during his 
imprisonment, and at considerable risk from the thronging crowds 
walked with him to his execution. Then followed in quick suc- 
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cession others of his pupils, to whom he performed such last offices 
as he could possibly discharge. Severus was burned. Heraclides 
was belieaded with Heron. Terenus was tortured and then be- 
headed. Heriads, a female Catechumen, received her Baptism by 
fire. So far from trying to screen them he urged them on. His 
courage was so conspicuous that his preservation from the peltings 
of the populace and his escapes when hunted for, are piously 
ascribed to providential interpositions. 

As his reputation increased his schools grew proportionately, so 
that it was impossible to conduct both at the same time with equal 
attention. He resolved to give up all secular teaching and devote 
himself to the Church School. He at once reduced his personal 
expenses to the lowest living point, sold all his philosophical works, 
(apparently those of his own composition) for an annuity of four 
oboli per diem, equivalent to ten cents currency ; discarded the 
useless luxury of shoes, and the unscriptural possession of more 
than one coat, and slept at large on the floor that he might not 
waste too much time in bed. He recognized the Catechetical 
School to be his special vocation. Henceforth it became for thirty 
years his uninterrupted labor. The few intermissions to be noticed 
were no rest. From eighteen to fifty-nine he conducted the most 
important duty that the Church can in any age entrust to Her 
laymen. 

Let us take this opportunity to outline this work of Origen’s. 
The duty of training those who were applicants for admission into 
the Church demanded the utmost care. None were admitted who 
had not been previously as thoroughly taught as possible in Her 
Doctrines. The approaches to the Door of Baptism were jealously 
guarded. The applicant had to be vouched for by a sort of sponsor, 
who was his guardian till his Baptism. His credentials and sponsor 
proving satisfactory, he was adimitted by imposition of hands, and 
consignation to the order of Catechumens, and was considered 
in some sense (but how far it would have puzzled them clearly to 
detine) a Christian. If, while a Catechumen, he stood the test of 
persecution, and was possibly to be a martyr, he had the Sear 
(Baptism) conferred in prison. But if there was no opportunity 
for that Holy Rite, he was assured that martyrdom would supply 
its defect. But the Catechumens (classed generally in two broad 
divisions of imperfect and perfect) were arranged into four classes, 


and had to pass through three years novitiate, though in some 
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places it was very much shortened. The first class included those 
who were privately taught, previous to being admitted to the 
privilege of listening to sermons in the Church. It was a sort of 
continuous individual examination, preparatory to the second class 
of Hearers. Thirdly, the sharers in Prayer. Fourthly, the 
Seekers for Baptism. The term of instruction was shortened only 
in exceptional cases, in favor of some extraordinary forward 
Catechumen, or (still more rarely) in time of persecution in favor 
of the whole classes desiring Baptism. If the Catechumen mis- 
behaved, or was guilty of a crime, he was not utterly rejected, but 
was degraded according to the enormity of his offence. Among 
the Catechumens, too, were placed the baptised children of the 
Parish, but they were not so accurately classified, and were 
admitted to the privileges of the faithful already. In some 
places the classes have a special room assigned them, in others 
they were instructed in the Church building; but this was rare 
in the earlier times. Taking the Clementine Recognitions as 
an accurate picture (at their probable date) of the practice then, 
the Catechumens were usually collected in some convenient place, 
in a hall, a garden, or a waste field, or a class room, and orally 
instructed in the rudiments of the Faith. The fact that they were 
rarely admitted at first into the Church, till advanced enough, 
accounts for the small proportion of Ante-Nicene Sermons, and 
Homilies ad vulgum preserved to us, and for the proportion of 
Apologies composed at that period. The Homilies proper perish 
with the moment of being delivered to the small congregation ad- 
mitted to hear them, and were chiefly hortatory, and not generally 
argumentative. The hearers were admitted to a part of the ser- 
vice. The Sermon they heard was placed as near the opening of 
this service as the preceding Psalms and Lessons could permit. At 
its close they were dismissed. The third and last classes shared in 
the appropriate prayers preceding the Liturgy, and were then let 
go; while at the proclamation of the Deacon only the faithful re- 
mained to partake of the tremendous Mysteries. 

From the Apostolical Constitutions which present the usages of 
this time (a. p. 200-250,) we readily gather the usual course of 
instruction. 

* Let the Catechumen be taught before Baptism the knowledge of the 
FatHeR unbegotten, of the Son begotten, of the Hoty Guost; let 
him learn the order of the world’s Creation, and series of Divine Provyi- 
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dence, and the different sorts of legislation; let him be taught why the 
world and man, the citizen of the world, were made; let him be instructed 
about his own nature, to understand for what end he himself was made ; 
let him be informed how Gop punished the wicked with water and fire, 
and crowned his saints with glory in every generation: viz., Seth, Enos, 
Enoch, Noah, Abraham and his posterity, Melchizedeck, Job, Moses, 
Joshua, Caleb, and Phineas the priest, and the saints of every age. Let 
him also be taught how the providence of Gop never forsook mankind, 
but called them at sundry times from error and vanity to the knowledge 
of the Truth, reducing them from slavery and impiety to liberty and 
godliness, from iniquity to righteousness, and from everlasting death 
to Eternal Life. After these he must learn the doctrine of CHRIs1’s 
Incarnation, His Passion, H1s Resurrection and Assumption, and what it 
is to renounce the devil, and enter into covenant with Curist.” 

As oral instruction was necessarily largely used, much more was 
demanded of the Teacher than is now required. Very much de- 
pended upon his ability to attract as well as to instruct. If his 
manner and style were not eloquent, or his ability not transcen- 
dent, under such defects, the School or Lecture languished. Elo- 
quence was not merely confined to oratory. The ancient orator 
was a philosophic literateur as well as a ready declaimer. ‘The 
orator was also often a Teacher. The same special training 
served for either; and this Origen had received. His early success 
in the Grammar School proved his ability to fill this office; and 
within a year the members who crowded to his lectures proved his 
eloquence. We are able even yet to form some estimate of his 
powers from the fragments of his Commentaries. Though they 
were written out twenty years after this period of his life, they are 
properly the notes of his class-room addresses. They exhibit his 
power of happily interweaving texts of scripture, giving them a 
new turn by his use; his fertile imagination and strong memory, 
his easy, often colloquial, always pleasant style. We may then 
sketch a picture of the teacher and the class from these materials. 
Tall, clad in a coarse tunic, barefooted, with a careless, abstracted 
air, very different from other elegantly dressed and perfumed Lec- 
turers, we may imagine him standing on the Bema, slightly above 
the level of the floor, and glancing with bright eye over the rows 
of pupils, some seated on the floor, or on cushions, or leaning 
against the pillars or wall, all attentive, some taking notes on 
tablets. Bending forward, with a gesture of his hand to call atten- 
tion to himself, he begins in musical, earnest tones to address the 
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class upon the Faith of Abraham, in the course of his Lectures on 
Genesis. 

“ Notice the single separate observations which are recorded. He who 
will dig deep into these single texts will find a treasure. And, perhaps, 
where they are not suspected, lie hid the precious bracelets of Mysteries, 
. ... The Apostle, who, I believe, spake by the Spirit, has shown in 
what temper, and by what counsel Abraham acted, when he saith, ‘ By 
Faith Abraham, when he was tried, offered up Isaac, — accounting that 
God was able to raise him up even from the dead.’ Therefore the Apostle 
has produced for us the thoughts of the man; for a faith of the resurrec- 
tion in Isaac was aroused. Abraham therefore hoped that Isaac would 
surely rise, and believed that that would be, which was not yet done. 
How can they be the children of Abraham, who do not believe that fact 
concerning Christ, which he trusted would be in Isaac? But consider 
the weight of the trial: With tender and loving terms, once and again 
repeated, his paternal affections are aroused ; thus by the watchful memory 
of love, these fatherly feelings might hinder him from immolating his son ; 
and the whole array of the flesh thus struggled against the faith of his 
soul. At the hour of proof, it is added, ‘ Take thy son, thine only son 
Isaac.’ Enough, Lord, that Thou remindest the father of his son; but 
Thou dost add, ‘thine only son,’ whom Thou dost command to be slain. 
Is not this enough to torture the father? Thou addest, ‘whom thou 
lovest.’ Triple pangs try this father. What need that Thou shouldest 
say, ‘Isaac’? Could Abraham forget that his son was ‘ dearly loved ;’ 
that he, whom he loved, was named Isaac? Why is it added now? 
That Abraham should remember that Thou saidst to him, ‘ In Isaac shall 
thy seed be called, and in Isaac are thy promises? His name is added, 
that despair of the promises which had been pledged under his name 
might enter in. But all these things happened because God tried Abra- 
ham. Wherefore, the journey was directed — even the ascent of the 
mount; that thus Love, and Faith, and the Love of God, might have 
room to struggle with the love of the flesh — the pleasure of the present, 
with the hopes of the future... . 

“Say, O Abraham! spakest thou the truth to the young men, that thou 
wouldest go yonder and worship, and return with the child, or didst thou 
deceive ? If in truth — then thou wouldest not make him a burnt-offering. 
If in deceit — it becomes not such a Patriarch io deceive. What temper 
of soul dictated this speech to thee ? 

“*T say truly,’ saith he, ‘and I offer the lad as a holocaust ; for this I 
carry with me wood, — and I will return to you, for I trust (and such is 
my faith), that God is able to raise him from the dead.’ 

“ What next follows? Isaac saith to his father, ‘ Father!’ and now the 
voice of the son brings fresh trial. How, think you, can the son be 
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offered, who has so shaken the father’s heart by this word? Yet, though 
Abraham is sterner by his Faith, he responds to the loving term, and 
answers, ‘ Here I am, my son.’ . . . . Abraham places the wood on the 
altar, binds the lad, and prepares himself to slay him. Ye fathers, who 
hear this in the Church of God, are many. Thinketh any of you, that 
from this recounted history he would acquire so much constancy, and 
strength of mind, that when a son is lost by the common death owed by 
all, even though he were an only son, and as dear to him, he could imitate 
Abraham, and place his magnanimity before himself to follow? And, 
indeed such magnanimity of soul is not required of you, that you should 
bind your son, lay him down, and draw the knife and slay thine only son. 
These Mysteries are not asked of thee. With fixed mind, at least, and 
with steadfast Faith, gladly offer thy son to God. Be thou in soul the 
Priest of thy son. It doth not become the Priest sacrificing to God to 
weep. Wouldest see why this is asked of thee by God? In the Gospel 
the Lord saith, ‘If ye do the works of Abraham, ye are the sons of Abra- 
ham. Lo! this is the work of Abraham. Do what Abraham did, but 
not sadly, — for God loveth a cheerful giver... .. To this address it is 
objected, that God said that now He knew that Abraham feared God, as 
though He knew it not before. God knew, and it was not hid from Him, 
since He knoweth all things before they happen. But for thy sake were 
they written, because thou believest also in God, but unless you fulfill the 
works of Faith, unless you obey every precept, however difficult, unless 
you offer sacrifice, and show that you prefer nor father, nor mother, nor 
sons to God, — thou knowest not how thou fearest God, nor can it be said 
of thee, ‘ Now I know that thou fearest God.’ . . . See how God strives 
with men, with magnificent compassion. Abraham received of God a 
mortal son, yet spared from death. God hath given His immortal Son to 
death for all. Why do we speak of these things? How shall we return 
to God for all He hath given us? God the Father, for our sakes, spared 
not His own Son. Who, think you, of you shall ever hear the voice of 
the angels saying, ‘ Now I know that thou fearest God; seeing that thou 
hast not withheld thy son, or thy daughter, or wife, nor hast spared 
wealth, or worldly honors, and earthly ambitions, but hast despised them 
all, and counted them all but dung, that thou mightest win Christ.’” 


The Lecturer is closely listened to, for the earnest and impres- 
sive tones of the speaker do not permit the attention to wander. 
At its close, he asks a few questions, and answers some proposed 
by a hearer, and dismisses the class with an announcement of the 
time of the next lecture, but to-day there is no discussion. Origen 
returns to his own room to apply himself to severe studies which 
will extend far into the night. 
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The Homilies exhibit pretty closely his mode of instruction ; they 
show, too, his main defects. He wanted a critical judgment in 
weighing and arranging philosophical principles. He held them 
as crudely as they were uttered. All ideas within his broad grasp 
he readily retained, but beyond a new collocation, by the assistance 
of an ever active imagination (the higher faculty — not fancy 
merely), he had no power over them. Because he could not thus 
eliminate the multitude of thoughts and suggestions he was receiv- 
ing, they rather held a mastery over him. This is partly the reason 
w hy he is ever advancing and abandoning in turn opinions, both 
religious and philosophical, without apparent effort, or conscious- 
ness of inconsistency and self-stultification. Dogmatic only on 
positive truths absolutely held, his Homilies are rambling, and 
filled with subtle and fanciful connections between apparently dis- 
similar passages of Scripture. They debate, much more freely than 
was prudent for his classes, many doubtful questions, entertain 
some useless speculations, and are more tentative than positive in 
their teachings. You feel that he is trying to make you think for 
yourself, eather than thinking for you. While on the essentials of 
the Faith he permitted no debate, he was led, by the temper of 
the age, and the mode of teaching then in vogue, to discuss many 
questions which ‘deny the foundation by consequence.” It had 
been better to have omitted them, no matter how clever, or how 
plausibly excused by a flourish of apologies. It destroyed the con- 
fidence which would have been given to his teachings in all after- 
times by sober men. Conjectures in the heat of a lecture will not 
bear the cool scrutiny of the closet. But it readily becomes as 
popular as the dogma. In self-defense then, the * falsus in uno 
Falsus in omnibus,” must be imperatively applied to such teachers. 

But as yet he wrote nothing, at least, formally. His correspond- 
ence was enlarging with his fame. He was busied about his 
school, and in constant study of Holy Scripture, and incessantly 
receiving the many who sought his advice and spiritual counsels. 
He was a very hard student. Devout and ascetic, he practiced 
with equal enthusiasm what he taught with such captivating 
persuasiveness. We have in him a type of the highest grade of 
the popular Teacher. Facile in his address, oftener at fault in 
what he taught, than at a loss for something to say, with the re- 
sources of a good memory ever at command, with ever active 
imagination, we can readily conceive of his unbounded popularity. 
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He was possessed of an energy, which amounted to obstinacy in 
himself, and infused into others unflagging perseverance. He 
could not permit any wearying, scarcely any opposition. 

From the first, his success in the Catechetical School was cer- 
tain; and we have already recounted the Martyrs whom he had 
instructed, and then aided in their hour of trial. The first years 
passed without any notable action. The same round of duties 
were performed without relaxation. But about a. p. 206, he in- 
flicted on himself that famous mutilation, which destroyed so much 
of the peace of his later years. As he was a layman, it was not 
directly in the path of open condemnation, and as it was concur- 
rent with the popular tendency towards extreme asceticism, it was, 
at least tacitly, approved by his superiors, as removing all cause 
for scandal against him, through his free intercourse with women 
of all classes, who came to receive his instructions. But it after- 
wards so avenged itself, that he was constrained to condemn him- 
self. Five years of toil passed on — toil which none but teach- 
ers can properly appreciate, — during which interval he was laying 
the foundations, broad and deep, of that intimate acquaintance with 
the text of the Bible which his writings exhibit. 

The Emperor Severus had now died (a. p. 211), and the Church 
had comparative rest. Origen now gratified a long harbored wish 
to visit Rome, which was so intimately connected by political and 
commercial relations with Egypt. What results the visit may have 
had, if any, we do not know. Upon his return, being pressed by 
the number of his pupils, and needing some one to share the work 
of direct personal superintendence, he chose Heraclas, the brother 
of the martyr Plutarch, and who is described as a man very 
devout, and of a contemplative turn. Origen associated him with 
himself, giving to him the primary classes. 

He now began to enlarge his labors with the grandest concep- 
tion that could have been entertained in that age. Indeed, it 
would have been a huge undertaking in any age, with all the 
appliances of printing. It was to edit, critically, the Hebrew and 
Greek texts of the Old Testament. We cannot adequately meas- 
ure the toil it implied, nor yet the ability to successfully plan such 
a work, in a time when the apparatus and canons of criticism were 
yet in their rudiments. It was, in truth, an astounding undertaking 
for the beginning of the third century. He edited the Hebrew text 
in its own character, in one column ; in a second, the same in Greek 
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letters ; and the Greek versions in columns parallel to these. The 
mere outline of the plan was the creation of a new field of criticism. 
This undertaking would have failed, but for the generous aid of a 
fast friend, in the person of Ambrose, whom Origen had lately re- 
claimed from the Valentinian heresy. Ambrose was as liberal as 
Origen was laborious, defraying his expenses, and those of his 
amanuenses. The work extended through several years, and was 
not completed till after Origen’s visit to Palestine, [Eusebius does 
not permit us to place its inception later ; for Cave apparently mis- 
takes when he puts the work at the time of Origen’s final residence 
at Cxsarea]. The Hexapla came first. It was often called thy 
Octapla, as, in the Psalms, and in parts of other books, there were 
added a fifth and sixth version. But the whole was presented in 
this order, — the Hebrew in two columns, as above, then the LXX., 
Aquila, Symmachus (of whose translation he availed himself of 
the copy “the Lady Juliana” had inherited from Symmachus 
himself, with his comments), and Theodosian. The fifth version 
[imperfect] was obtained from Nicopolis; the sixth, from Jericho 
[also imperfect], was found in a tub, or cask, with other manu- 
scripts. It was a work of infinite toil, the main part of which must 
have fallen upon Origen, however much his amanuenses and copy- 
ists may have relieved him of the mere manual labor. His unwea- 
ried devotion to this work, while yet attending to his duties, won 
for him the deserved titles of Adamantine and Kalkenteros, which 
have been his ever since. He afterwards prepared the Tetrapla, 
made up of only the four authentic Greek versions. The Octapla 
must have been begun in Alexandria, though it may have been 
completed with fresh material from Ceesarea. 

Origen, in a letter preserved by Suidas, gives us a pleasant pic- 
ture of his unreserved intercourse with his patron, Ambrose. Am- 
brose was ever asking for comments on the Scriptures, and at their 
suppers, it was continually the theme on which he conversed the 
best, as well as in their walks and recreations. Both night and 
day, when together, they read, studied, and prayed. When 
prayer ended reading began, and when reading ended prayer began 
again. He was visited by many strangers, philosophers, and here- 
tics, who came either to learn of him, or to test his skill. Nor did 
he entirely abandon teaching philosophy, literature, or political 
science, to such catechumens as proved apt for them; asserting 
that they would receive no small benefit from these in understand- 
ing Holy Scripture. 
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While he was so deeply occupied, the Governor of Arabia sent 
a soldier with letters to Demetrius, the Patriarch, and to the Pre- 
fect of Egypt, demanding that Origen should be sent to him in all 
haste, to communicate to him his doctrine. Origen took some 
brethren with him, and set out for the Governor's Court. It could 
not be called a missionary journey, as Arabia had already been 
Christianized. It could have been prompted solely by the Gov- 
ernor’s curiosity ; for Origen did not stay long, though he may 
have left the brethren behind, and its only result is, that it becomes 
a singular proof to us of Origen’s fame, and the probable whim of 

ie Governor. 

Some little time after his return from Arabia, occurred the visit 
of the restless Caracalla, — a visitation full of dread, from the 
known temper of the Emperor, for the witty Alexandrians had not 
been deterred by their reverence for him from slyly satirizing their 
master; and his sojourn in other parts of his empire had not led 
them to expect any pleasure, or profit from his coming. He drew 
near with an army, and causing a riot, ordered a massacre, which 
he superintended from the Temple of Serapis. When these com- 
motions began to be threatening, Origen retired to Palestine, where 
he was cordially received. Theoctistus, the Bishop of Cesarea, 
invited him to deliver his Homilies publicly in the Church. This 
proceeding greatly annoyed Demetrius, when it was reported to 
him ; and trusting only to Egyptian precedent, he declared it 
an unendurable innovation, and recalled Origen. Alexander of 
Jerusalem, and Theoctistus defended their invitation by sufficient 
precedent. Origen was reluctant to obey the summons, till De- 
metrius sent some deacons and laymen after him. When he re- 
turned, he resumed his old labors again. 

Changes were rapidly taking place in the political world. Cara- 
calla (217) was succeeded by Macrinus, and Diadumenianus, and 
they in quick succession by Elagabalus (218), and this monster, 
after four years of mad excesses, by the gentle Antoninus Alexan- 
der, and his mother Mamza (Mar. a. p. 222). The Catechist’s 
routine was broken in upon by a call, or rather an Imperial invi- 
tation, backed by a military escort, to attend upon the Empress 
Mamea, while at Antioch. As she was given to superstition, 
rather than possessed any deep religiousness, she listened with 
pleasure to his teachings, but they only secured her good will, and 
her influence with her son in good offices, towards the Christians. 
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Whatever personal results may have flowed from the visit to the 
Empress herself, Origen was not encouraged to remain long, but 
returned to his school. 

At this time, probably, he planned, under the solicitations of 
Ambrose, his Commentaries, though they were not begun till after 
his return from his journey to Athens. He seems to have now 
made some fast friends, since he could not have borne up alone 
against the coolness which sprang up between himself and his 
Bishop. We gather, rather from the tone of Eusebius, than from 
anything he has actually said, that though their relations were 
friendly, they were not perfectly cordial. Demetrius (as Dr. 
Mahan suggests) was a practical working chief pastor, and not 
given to much speculation. There was too much reality in manag- 
ing Egyptian Sees, and providing for the due organization of the 
growing Church work, to allow a cultivation, or much appreciation, 
of the theoretical life Origen led. He is not to be lightly blamed for 
not always looking with favor on the ingenious and plausible con- 
jectures of his popular Catechist. Most assuredly he valued him 
and his labors very highly, and his reputation was counted among 
the chief things of his Patriarchate. Naturally he would look with 
disfavor, not on his popularity, but on the currency which that 
popularity would give to speculative teachings. For, let us remark 
that we do not consider Origen as culpable in his Homilies as in 
other writings. Except in his De Principiis, there is not much to 
demand severe reprehension in those writings we know to be gen- 
uine. And the De Principiis was written for the private use of 
his friend Ambrose, whose admiration for Origen led him to the 
indiscretion of publishing it,— and so doing its author a very 
serious injury. He raises the defense, in a later letter to Pope 
Fabian, that his writings had been designedly interpolated and 
altered, and that some of his works were mere discussions for his 
private friends. However, he owns the imprudence of discussing, 
and writing unguardedly on doubtful speculations. 

In a. Dp. 227, he was sent on some ecclesiastical business to 
Athens. He travelled by way of Palestine, provided with strong 
commendatory letters from Demetrius. On revisiting his warm 
friends at Caesarea, they laid hands upon him, and by friendly over- 
persuasion, ordained him to the Priesthood. He does not seem to 
have acted other than a passive part; but he certainly should not 
have consented to receive an office from which his own voluntary 
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act had canonically excluded him. The blame falls upon the 
Bishops Theoctistus and Alexander. And their reason seems to 
have been, a desire to have Origen preach there, which Origen, as 
a layman, could not now consent to. When Demetrius learned 
what had been done, he wrote, violently condemning the act. The 
Bishops in reply referred to his letters of high commendation 
furnished to Origen. In the mean while he proceeded to Greece. 
In Athens he spent some time in the Schools, holding discussions, 
and gaining golden opinions for himself. His movements were 
quite leisurely, for he took Palestine again on his way back 
(A. D. 228). 

When he returned to Alexandria he resumed his catechetical 
duties, but, so far as we know, did not attempt to put forward his 
clerical rank. He now occupied himself with giving a definite and 
permanent shape to his lectures on Holy Scripture. He began 
with Genesis, and completed eight books, of which remain only 
seventeen Homilies; his Commentaries on the first twenty-five 
Psalms succeeded; then those on Lamentations; then the Stro- 
mata (now lost), the unfortunate De Principiis, and five books 
on St. John. From this insequent order, it is probable that he 
recorded his lectures as they were given in class. 

Here it is fitting to advert, though but too slightly, upon the 
charges against Origen, as an extreme innovator upon the received 
principles of Exegesis. It is said that ke devoted himself to allegor- 
ical interpretations, that he actually decried what he could not bend 
to his system, saying that in such passages God accommodated His 
teaching to the intelligence of each several age He has spoken to. 
But this is too naked a charge. Origen speaks ever most modestly 
and diffidently of his interpretations, and frankly owns it, wherever 
his opinion is doubtful, and asserts that he who has the gift — for 
he deemed it a special gift of God — of interpretations, and is most 
devout, alone can expound it aright; and this gift he disclaimed 
possessing. But again the force of the accusation, in the blame 
implied, is blunted by a consideration of the conditions of that 
training, under which Origen exposed himself to it. He had been 
taught to seek for more than one sense in Scripture, more than the 
letter alone implied, by his master, Clement, who himself received 
it from the works of Philo the Jew. Assuming this as an un- 
changeable rule, Origen founded a theory of a threefold sense for 
all Scripture — the Literal, the Moral, the Mystical. But with a 
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slighter knowledge of human nature, and of the object of the Bible, 
than we would think possible, he objected to certain narratives in 
the Old and New Testaments, as being unworthy of God’s honor, 
in having them recorded as literal facts, and, therefore, he chose to 
consider them as giving allegorical instruction. Again, the tempta- 
tion of the Kingdoms of the Earth offered to our Lord by Satan, 
and some of the miracles, he did not deny, but preferred for them 
a mystical explanation. So, too, with the details of part of the 
Ceremonial Law, the supposed difficulties of which he chose to 
solve in this way. It was neither sound, nor ceremonious, nor 
reverent, and certainly, did not tend to confirm for him any sober 
confidence in later ages, which were unable to sift the vagary from 
the subtle insight, which we think Origen possessed in a great 
degree. Mosheim suggests that he learned this style of exegesis 
from Ammonius, whose pagan pupils applied it to the fables of 
Homer and Hesiod. But Mohler gives us a better reason (at 
least, for the treatment of the Old Testament narratives), when he 
speaks of the Fathers meeting Christ in every turn in the Bible. 
To his devout mind, then, eager to recognize Him who was the 
end of the Law, in the Law; full of a theory which he thought 
was a universal solvent for all difficulties in Scripture, the cere- 
monial details, and literal facts, would not be denied, but subli- 
mated into something they certainly could never have meant, and 
which must be imperatively rejected by soberer expounders. So, 
too, of the Miracles of the New Testament. 

Besides this error in exegesis — itself a fruitful source of other 
blunders —he has been accused of an excessive use of mystical in- 
terpretation where it was useless, and at best only fanciful. But this 
does not fairly amount to an accusation. Origen may have gone far- 
ther in this direction, but he was not alone ; he only pushed farther 
in others’ tracks. If he exceeds by comparison, it is in quantity, not 
in quality ; though he is not wanting in forcible and striking expo- 
sitions, which by their truthfulness commend themselves to our 
fullest acceptance. Here is one on Proverbs xxx. 19, from his 
Homilies on the 16th of St. Matthew, which has a great deal of 
beauty and depth : — 


“Tt is evident that neither against that Rock on which the Church is 
built, nor against that Church which is built upon the Rock, can the 
Gates of Hell prevail. For, as it is set down in the Proverbs, neither 
ean the way of the serpent over the Rock be found. That against which 
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the Gates of Hell prevail can neither be called that Rock on which Christ 
Himself buildeth, nor that Church which is built by Christ on that Rock ; 
for the Rock is both impassable to the Serpent, and it is the true Church, 
therefore it must be stronger than the opposing Gates of Hell, — for 
Christ is that wise Man who buildeth His Church upon a Rock.” 


As fine accommodations are to be found scattered here and there 
throughout Origen’s Homilies. But neither Origen, nor any con- 
temporary would have called such use of Scripture, accommodation. 
The Christology of the Old Testament was too evident to them in 
every part, to permit them to think of any lesser application than 
a direct one. To seriously accuse Origen of unpardonable error in 
this, is to condemn the larger, and, to us, by far deeper, truer, and 
more devout Expositors, in every age of the Church. They who 
urge it, would cry up a bold and empty system of platitudes which 
avenges itself. If the allegorical and mystical exegesis was car- 
ried too far, it was through an earnest religiousness thoroughly 
trained in, and habituated to, the principles of hermeneutics then 
applied to Holy Writ. 

Those who heard Origen lecture were fascinated by his eloquence, 
and the high compliment was afterwards paid him by the Bishop 
of Cwsarea, of giving him the exclusive duty of interpreting and 
explaining Ecclesiastical Doctrine and Holy Scripture. 

To accomplish so much work as he had already performed, Am- 
brose supported the expense of seven amanuenses (to all of 
whom it is said he could dictate at once), besides having several 
girls, who were experts in calligraphy, constantly employed. 
From a MS. of the tenth century in our own possession, we may 
judge of the skill they are said to have attained. A graceful and 
profound scholar, once inspecting them, exclaimed, ‘* The art of 
writing is now lost!” 

We had intended to quote more largely than we have done from 
his Homilies, but asa more important passage will demand citation 
later, we must leave this partial defense of Origen’s exegetical 
practice but too incomplete. We regret it, as the Homilies dis- 
play, without the slightest ostentation, that mastery of the Bible 
which excited Jerome’s envy, when he declared that to possess 
Origen’s skill in the Biblical text, he would suffer all the obloquy 
cast on him. 

The crisis of Origen’s immediate career was now approaching, 
and soon he is to assume another duty in God’s providence, which 
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was of service to his own day —his task for the coming ages being 
continued. We spoke of the divergence in the sympathy for each 
other’s pursuits evident between his Bishop and himself, and how 
his elevation to the Priesthood at Casarea roused the anger, and 
broke upon the forbearance of Demetrius. Demetrius was as de- 
termined and energetic a ruler as he was a Catechist, and had 
resolved to deprive him of his Clerical Office. Origen had to en- 
dure a great deal of annoyance for the next three years (228-231). 

It was not very serious, since in his Commentary on the 6th of St. 
John, he notes, that as yet what he suffered was endurable. At 
last, the difficulties became unbearable; and he took the step of 
secretly leaving Alexandria forever. Epiphanius tells an absurd 
story of his falling into a disgraceful trap, laid for him by his hea- 
then enemies ; bu¢ we pass that over as untrue, as we have already 
omitted some other tales, choosing only to record authenticated 
facts. However, he left his home, and abandoned his school, 
where he had won so much renown, to his assistant Heraclas. 
Demetrius summoned a Synod of the Bishops of the Province, and 
the Presbyters of the City, and procured a sentence of expulsion 
from the Presbyterate of Alexandria. But this did not suffice, 
and a second Synod deposed him on the ground of false teaching, 
which was ratified by the Church generally, except by the Achaian 
and Asian Provinces, who did not heed it. Indeed they ought not 
to have done so. Origen was cordially received, and employed 
by Theoctistus, giving him the school at Casarea, and himself 
and Alexander becoming his pupils-by-courtesy. The duties 

were probably lighter and more varied, for we find him now en- 
gaged in the controversies of the time. His friend Ambrose had 
removed with him to Palestine. Among his pupils, who rose to 
after eminence, were Gregory, afterwards surnamed Thaumatur- 
gus, and his brother Athenodorus, who came to study the polite 
arts, and by his persuasion studied Theology. They continued 
with him five years, and when they returned home were advanced 
to the Episcopate. Gregory wrote afterwards a splendid panegyric 
upon his master. At Caesarea Origen was more of a public char- 
acter than before, and his immediate usefulness became, perhaps, 
greater. He probably made a second journey to Athens, where 
he completed some of his Commentaries. He also issued another 
edition of his Hexapla, which was certainly completed some years 
before. Just as he had fairly settled to the work in his new sphere 
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of labor (235), the short but fiery persecution under Maximin 
broke out. He sheltered himself with Firmilian, in Cappadocia, 
where he still worked on his Commentary, and wrote, to strengthen 
his two intimate friends Ambrose and Protoctetus who witnessed 
a good confession, his book on Martyrdom. They providentially 
escaped with their lives. 

Soon after this thunder-gust was over, he was an active leader 
in a Synod called to combat anew the errors of Beryllus of Bostra, 
in Arabia, better remembered now for the awkward blunder made 
by later writers of supposing, because Hippolytus is mentioned 
by Eusebius immediately after as Bishop of Portus, that he was 
Bishop of the Arabian Portus Romanus, instead of his real Italian 
Bishopric “to the Strangers.” At this Council Origen took a 
chief part. Beryllus seems to have blundered unintentionally into 
a serious heresy concerning the nature of our Lord, — a sort of 
mingled Arianism and Gnosticism. Origen, with much tact, drew 
from him, by questioning, a statement of his error, and then so re- 
futed it that Beryllus himself renounced it, a result not always 
the end of such Councils, but which was probably due to the cour- 
tesy with which his statements were listened to and refuted, for if 
this had not been the temper in which the Council met him, there 
was room enough for an ill feeling (arising from previous Synods) 
to have prevented the effect of Origen’s refutation. 

The Great Catechist and Expositor was now in his sixtieth 
year (A. D. 246). Again he was noticed by the Imperial family 
then on the throne, for we find him corresponding with Philip the 
Arabian before Constantine, and with his Empress. 

He was now, at the solicitation of his friends, engaged in a refu- 
tation of the epicurean Celsus, who, just a hundred years before, 
had written an attack upon Christianity entitled ** The True Doc- 
trine.” He had now a subject that was worthy of his best powers ; 
and he produced a book which is claimed to be the real exposition, 
and proof of his Orthodoxy. When he undertook it, there had 
been no formal reply yet made, and he had a fresh untrodden field 
before him. He quotes in it the current objections to the Church 
as set forth in Celsus’ own words, and answers them, very gener- 
ally, with that fullness and confidence, which “a mastery of the 
situation’’ always begets ; but sometimes, his reply seems to be 
only special pleading, yet this is only in a few unimportant things. 
The work has several values. It contains much of Celsus’ lost 
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work. It is an authentic statement of the current objections and 
refutations. It is valuable as a witness of the statements made 
about many theological terms on our Lord’s Divinity ; forming a 
storehouse of material from which the refutations of Arianism and 
Unitarianism have largely drawn, as may be seen in the works of 
Bishop Bull and Dr. Waterland ; and it is claimed, as the soundest 
of Origen’s works, that it should be the true proof of his orthodoxy, 
and not the mere speculative and unpublished De Principiis, or 
the largely interpolated Homilies. If his own statements of the 
way that his writings circulated in his own lifetime were treated, 
are entitled to be received (and of course we neither doubt them 
nor his account of the corrupted report of a discussion which he 
held with a heretic who mangled it to suit himself), this claim is 
but fair. In place of analyzing the whole eight books, we prefer to 
give an extract which will at once illustrate the current allegations 
against the ** despised sect,”’ and will give completeness to our out- 
line of the Catechetical work. Origen is evidently recounting his 
own experience. 


“ What reason has Celsus for accusing us of usually saying that none 
learned, or wise, or prudent, but every boor, or ignorant person, or infant 
can come to us? For if they came thus, the Word of God promises 
medicinal doctrine fitting all for God. But it is false, that only the fools, 
the stolid, insensate, slaves, women, and children, are caught by the 
preachers of the Divine Word. For preaching, indeed, calls them, that 
it may make them better; but it calls also their betters, for Christ is the 
Saviour of all men. Nor Celsus, nor his fellows deny that they have as 
a duty to humanity to instruct an ignorant people by addresses. But if 
Philosophers are not to be blamed for doing this themselves, let us see if 
Christians do not far better urge the common people to honest living; 
for they (7. e. Philosophers) standing openly before a crowd of men do not 
closely discriminate between the hearers, but any one can stand by and 
listen ; but the Christians, as far as possible, first examine the temper of 
those wishing to hear them; and first, they are privately set apart before 
they are admitted into the congregation. When they appear to have gone 
so far as to be desirous of an honest life, then they are introduced in dis- 
tinct orders, the one, of those recently admitted, not yet having received 
the symbol of lustration, the other, having already professed the Christian 
Religion. Lastly, some are appointed who examine the life and character 
of those applying, that they may exclude from the congregation the candi- 
dates of Religion who do not reform, and receive those of a contrary 
temper, and make them better by daily accessions. We strive to the 
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utmost by every way, that our congregation may consist of prudent men ; 
and whatsoever good and divine [teaching] we may have, this we bring 
forth in popular sermons when there are present a number of proper 
hearers. But we conceal, and pass silently by the deeper meanings, in 
the gatherings of those who need milk, as we are wont to say. For so 
doth Paul write to the Corinthians, not yet purged of Greek (Pagan) 
manners, ‘I have fed you with milk, and not with meat, for hitherto ye 
were not able to bear it, neither yet now are ye able.’ We own that we 
wish that all (though Celsus forbid) were trained in the Word of God, so 
that to the very children we could impart wholesome admonition, and 
show to the servants how that through a free mind they are freed by the 
Word of God. And they who are best versed in our doctrines profess 
themselves debtors both to the Greeks and Barbarians, to the wise and 
the unwise. For they refuse not proper medicine to the souls of the 
thoughtless, but rather follow Solomon’s direction, ‘ Ye simple be of an 
understanding heart, and he that is simple among you let him come to 
me ;’ and also they hear Wisdom inviting, ‘ Come eat my bread and drink 
the wine which I have mingled ; forsake the foolish, and live and go in 
the way of understanding.’ See by what paction also, ridiculing our 
teachers, who try only to raise souls to God the Creator of all things, 
and prove how, the present and visible things being despised, we stretch 
upward to the conversation of God, and the life blessed, in the contempla- 
tion of invisible and intellectual things spent with God, he counts us with 
the rude men, wool-carders, cordwainers, and fullers, encouraging boys, 
children, and women to evil courses, that they may listen to them, con- 
temning the authority of parents and masters. From what wise parents, 
or what masters, teaching solid instruction, do we alienate boys or chil- 
dren or women? Let Celsus produce and describe these women and 
boys who follow our instruction, who have better teachers than ourselves, 
or who, having abandoned grave and honest training, suffered themselves 
to be led away to evil courses. But nothing of the sort can be brought 
against us; except that we keep young wives from disagreements with 
their husbands, and from divorces, from the folly of theatres and dances, 
and from every superstition. Youths we restrain from itching lusts, not 
only being warned how vile it is to indulge in licentiousness, but also what 
danger it is to the soul, and what punishment is in store for it... . . 
(Celsus objects) — Those to be initiated in other mysteries are wont to be 
thus summoned by the herald: ‘ He who is pure in hands and wise of 
speech [approach].’ And again, ‘ He who is free from every crime, whose 
soul is conscious of no evil, who has lived well and justly.’ These they pro- 
claim, promising sacred lustrations. Now let us hear what sort they be 
whom these summon: * Let every sinner, every fool, every one childish, in 
short every unhappy one, receive this kingdom of God! By saying sinner, 
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do ye not summon the cheat, the thief, the poisoner, the sacrilegious, the burg- 
lar, and the robber of graves? If one were gathering a gang of thieves, whom 
else would he call?’ To these charges we also respond, it is one thing to 
call the sick souls to their healing, another to call the whole to the knowl- 
edge and recognition of divine things. Keeping this distinction, we so care 
for those called that, hearing wholesome doctrine, sinners learn not to sin, 
. the simple acquire knowledge, the childish manliness, in fine, the unhappy 
happiness, or rather (more properly speaking), blessedness. Wherefore 
when the converts seem to have gained a healthier mind, and by the 
Divine Word having cleansed their lives for the better, to have changed 
according to their strength, then we initiate them into our Mysteries. .... 
“ When we consider the idiotic addresses (as Celsus think them), even 
then how full of efficacy are their exorcisms; how they draw the mullti- 
tudes from license to honesty, from double dealing to equity, from vacillat- 
ing fear to such constancy that through love of righteousness they make no 
account of death! Are we not deservedly envied such a power? For 
their teaching and their preaching in first establishing Churches, had such 
a persuasiveness not possessed by the professors of the Platonic Wisdom, 
or by any one man not more than human. But this persuasiveness of 
the Apostles of Jesus, given divinely, was efficacious by inspired Faith, 
wherefore their preaching swiftly coucurred with their (or rather, God’s) 
ministry, transforming many sinners by nature and habit, whom none 
could change by any possible punishments. But the Word of God, re- 
forming, brought them under His own Will.” — Contra Celsus, Lib. IT. 


The value of Origen’s Refutation is to be found in Bull and 
Waterland, and other works of a similar class. We have used it 
to restore some conception of the living work of the Church. 

His literary occupations were again interrupted by a call into 
Arabia to assist in checking the growth of some heretical teachings, 
which maintained that the soul was destroyed with the body, and 
recalled with it into existence at the Day of Judgment. In this 
Council again he was very successful in bringing back the estrays 
from the Truth; but we may safely attribute it as much to his bril- 
liant reputation as to the arguments which he could have used. 
His correspondence, by its extent and by the place of those who 
sought it, proves his fame. Of all his writings we regret the loss 
of his letters most, as in them would be solved many obscure points 
of chronology, and of historical detail. Eusebius seems to have felt 
their value, for he collected as many as he could. But there only 
remain two. One to his pupil Gregory, and another interesting 
one to Julius Africanus, the chronographer, upon the genuineness 
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of the History of Susanna, which he defends. Especially do we 
regret the letter (from which Jerome quotes) to Fabian in vindi- 
cation of his writings. 

Again, it is fair to remark, that there is no trace of any vanity 
in his writings, as might have pardonably occurred from the great 
deference continually paid to him, and the distinctions conferred 
upon him. If it had found a place in his mind it would have left 
some trace in his writings, or in his actions, which would not have 
escaped the keen search of his enemies. 

His next labor was the refutation of the Elksaite heresy, —a 
sudden and for a while a formidable body of heretics, which went 
down as suddenly as it arose. Origen thus describes it in his com- 
ment on the eighty-second Psalm. 


“ A certain one came recently, with a great opinion of his abilities, to 
maintain that ungodly and wicked error of the Elksaites which but lately 
has appeared in the Churches. The mischievous assertions of this heresy 
I will give you, that you may not be carried away with it. It sets aside 
certain parts of the collective Scriptures, and it makes use of passages 
from the Old Testament, and from the Gospels. It rejects the Apostle 
(Epistles) altogether. It asserts also, to deny Christ is indifferent, and 
that one, who has made up his mind in case of necessity, will deny Him 
by his mouth but not in his heart. They also produce a certain book 
which they say fell from Heaven, and that whosoever has heard and be- 
lieved this will receive remission of sins, a remission different from that of 
Christ.” 


The student of these heresies will recall the discussion on them in 
Bunsen’s Hippolytus, and will be struck too with the fundamental 
resemblance they bear to some of the most popular “ isms ” now in 
vogue. To this time, in the defect of any definite date beyond the 
allusion in the Contra Celsus, we would assign the composition of 
the ten books on Romans, which, by their different shape from the 
Homilies, appear to have been composed about the same time when 
Origen was engaged on the Refutation of Celsus. 

In 249, Philip was assassinated, and Decius Trajanus succeeded 
to the purple. As soon as he was firmly fixed on the throne, he 
organized the most sweeping and relentless persecution yet 
launched against the Church. None were to be spared. Every 
rank, from the senator of the highest station down to the lowest 
plebeian, all wer2 included in this minutely accurate edict. We 
have had occasion already to dwell upon its horrors, when describ- 
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ing St. Cyprian’s energetic administration amid the disorders it in- 
troduced within the Church, so there is little need to recount them 
here. 

Origen had now passed his sixty-fifth year, when he was seized 
and thrown into prison, where he was fearfully tortured. Eusebius 
thus sums up the trials of his brave Confession : — 

“ But the greatness and number of Origen’s sufferings then, during the 
persecution, and the nature of his death, when the Spirit of Darkness drew 
up his forees, and waged a war with all his arts and power against the man, 
and assailed him particularly beyond all that were then assaulted by him ; 
the nature and number of the bonds which the man endured on account 
of the doctrine of Christ, and all his torments of body, the sufferings also 
which he bore under an iron collar, and in the deepest recesses of the 
prison where for many days he was extended and stretched to the distance 
of four holes in the rack ; besides the threats of fire. and whatsoever other 
sufferings inflicted by his enemies, he nobly bore, and, finally, the issue of 
these sufferings when the Judge eagerly strove with all his might to pro- 
tract his life in order to prolong his sufferings, and what expressions after 
these he left behind, replete with benefit to those needing consolation — 
all this, the many Epistles of the man will detail with no less truth than 
accuracy.” 

What these details might be, Eusebius’s own records of other 
Contessors and Martyrs, and Cyprian’s letters, sufficiently intimate. 

Origen’s constitution was as well-nigh adamantine as his uncon- 
querable will, and bore him through the tortures from which his 
courage and faith forbade him to flinch, till the defeat and miser- 
able death of Decius in the German Marshes opened his prison doors, 
and he went forth a broken, pain-wrenched, useless wreck. His 
work was done. Except his correspondence, there is no other 
mention recorded of any work the unwearied Catechist might pos- 
sibly yet undertake. He was now awaiting the summons to his rest. 

He probably survived three years, through the short reign of 
Gallus, into that of Gallienus, and Valerian, when Death opened 
the prison gates of this life, and freed him from this body — to him 
now the body of this death —in his seventieth year, at Tyre. 
However sore the conflict in prison had been, he, who had written 
to his father not to flinch from torture and death for his family, 
and to Ambrose, that wealth, wife, and children were but so many 
reasons for a bold Confession and Martyrdom, must have met all 
pain with gladness, recognizing it as a glorious privilege to suffer. 
And certainly it was a fitting close, after teaching others, after 
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attending on them, and encouraging them to the last by pen and 
voice, thus himself also to suffer for Christ. 

We do not need formally to sum up the characteristics of the 
great Catechist. We have only purposed to picture him at his 
daily work in the school, in his cell, in the class-room, in the 
Synod. The materials at our command have been too scanty to 
attain that completeness we have striven to give our sketch. One 
difficulty with us has been to avoid the coloring that prejudice and 
later criticism has thrown over every biography or notice we have 
consulted. So, from Eusebius’s confused accounts, we have tried 
to exhibit Origen as he appeared in that age, hard-working, intent 
upon accomplishing thoroughly the Church work entrusted to him, 
enthusiastic, self-denying, and looking to find others so too. This 
partly explains why he seems to have been at first so lonely. 
None would share his enthusiasm, or his toil — for it was joined toa 
rigorous self-denial — till Ambrose came to bear the outlay for his 
work. His exceeding zeal must have made him too much absorbed 
in his daily task to care for future fame, or surely he would not have 
been so inconsistent in his opinions, nor would have trusted his 
mere speculations so thoughtlessly to others. The only defense 
that has come down to us which he attempted, was to explain how 
his writings had been already corruptly copied, and his speculations 
published against his will. The severest attacks upon him are 
drawn from the * De Principiis,”” a work he disavowed and regretted. 
In our conception of his character, we would attribute his faults to 
the defects of daily life. His will was energetic enough to triumph 
over all obstacles, and to undertake herculean toils, and it could im- 
press its own impetuosity, perhaps, on those under him, but could not 
attract others to him. It certainly rose to an obstinacy which put 
him in opposition to his Bishop, and finally led him to steal away from 
Alexandria, rather than yield. His devout enthusiasm, which had 
such a wide-spread influence, and which can even be traced now, 
showed itself in that perverted interpretation of a saying of our 
Lord’s which led him to that self-mutilation which, at first approv- 
ed, resulted in so much unhappiness. His thirst for all knowledge 
led to hasty and crude generalizations, and his eagerness to conse- 
crate his stores to holy purposes, brought him into imprudent and 
needless discussions of useless questions, and caused his Bishop to 
oppose him. His courage, which made him stand unshrinkingly 
by the side of the Martyrs, whether in the prison or in the arena, 
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and which feared not the violence of a hooting mob, was shown, 
too, in his determined following out what he had resolved on. 

A less amount of any or either of these qualities, while it would 
have removed some asperities, would have hindered the develop- 
ment of the grand designs which he accomplished. Five thousand 
different compositions, be it letters or tracts, up to his voluminous 
Commentaries, and his noble Octapla, are attributed to him. 

The treatment his reputation has undergone would furnish a 
curious volume, were it traced out in all its phases. Among other 
results, it had a share in causing the unjust banishment of St. John 
Chrysostom from Constantinople. 

The condemnation Demetrius procured was not recognized by 
the Asiatic Churches; but by the Egyptian and Roman Sees. 
Why Rome accepted it is easily seen. Unable to form an inde- 
pendent judgment of the Greek’s acuter theological dialectes 
(as was shown by the mistakes her Bishops were making even at 
that moment), it was safer for her apparently to side with the ex- 
communicator than with the excommunicated. The violence of 
party strifes in the East afterwards attacked Origen’s soundness, 
though for a long time he found steady adherents and admirers, 
among whom Athanasius may be counted. But the same jealous self- 
ishness that led Rome to join in his condemnation, changed Jerome 
from a strong admirer into a bitter enemy. The final decision of 
the Oriental Church, after a long quarrel, which engaged the 
monks in its heats, was attained in the sixth century, and has ever 
since been enforced, though the reasons which Simeon of Thessalo- 
nica (A. D. 1410) gives are very pitiful, and show long party ran- 
cor will survive the remembrance of any true causes. To avow any 
liking for his works brought upon the bold student an imputation 
of heresy not easily purged. It is not strange, therefore, if charges 
so long forgotten, became worthless when revived at tenth-hand. 

Compared with his contemporary, Tertullian, the result to his 
reputation is singular. The African Lawyer, though an excom- 
municated heretic, and leader of a schism in his lifetime, has, by 
the fervor of his genius, attained a high rank on the roll of the 
Fathers; while Origen, never a schismatic, never generally ac- 
counted unsound, caressed and courted while living, has become 
of no better account than the heretical teachers he so utterly 
abominated. s 
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Art. VI.— THE WISCONSIN MEMORIAL. 


Tue Church in the State of Wisconsin, in her last Convention, 
has acted upon the universal conviction that our management of 
the Episcopate has been a mistake. She has taken the broad 
ground that the Episcopate is the order of Apostles, and that 
Bishops should be sent forth as the first missionaries of the Church. 
And with this she has united the expression of an opinion, that the 
Church is the Church Catholic in this land; that in every city 
must be her Bishops and her Cathedrals: all through the land her 
churches as a refuge for the perplexed. To cite the noble and 
spirit-stirring words of the Memorial: ‘In every city in the 
land offering herself as a sure haven of refuge in this great storm 
of manifold and sincere, yet perplexed and agitated religious 
thought — having in every city her Apostle, or Bishop, the am- 
bassador of the Everlasting Gospel, the Bishop’s Church — his 
Cathedral, the centre of all his work, religious, educational, and 
benevolent, a blessed temple and heavenly home to which all eyes 
may turn, and in which all hearts may rejoice.” 

And this Memorial was passed unanimously, signed by all the 
Clergy and Laity, and solemnly entrusted to her Bishops, and 
clerical and lay delegates, to be presented to the General Con- 
vention. Nor was it a theoretic matter, but a suggestion from the 
necessities of the Church in the State of Wisconsin, as the reader 
will see in the body of the Memorial. The Church unanimously 
is convinced, that, this day, “it is desirable she should have at 
least four centres of missionary work in four several cities of Wis- 
consin, with an Apostle, or Bishop of the Church, in each of these 
cities, with his See, his residence, and his Cathedral therein.” In 
fact, two years ago Bishop Kemper gave his consent, in writing, 
solemnly, to the division of the Diocese. And in this Convention 
Bishop Armitage showed very clearly and forcibly by plain 
statistics, that the Northern Convocation, the upper part of the 
State, is ready and willing at once to have a new Episcopate, and 
‘an give ample work to the Apostle of the Church, if our legisla- 
tion only permitted it. But as the Fifth Article of the Constitu- 
tion, that obstructive legislation whose wrongs and ruinous injuries 
to the Church we have expounded in our July number, prevents 
this establishment of new missionary centres in Wisconsin, the 
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Church in the State of Wisconsin demands in this Memorial the 
repeal of the Fifth Article, and the substitution in its stead of 
another based upon better principles. 

The Memorial, therefore, is presented for your pages, calling to 
it the attention of all your readers, and especially of the members 
of the coming General Convention. For of old it has been a fact 
that the “Church Review,” more than any paper or periodical of 
the Church, has reached the leading minds of the Church, and 
especially the members of that noble body, the Triennial National 
Council of the Church. 

We send it with a great deal of satisfaction as it embodies and 
carries out the principles which the Review upholds, and as our 
spreading it upon your pages secures the amplest consideration to 
its proposals, 

But at the same time we must say that we think there are in it one 
or two deficiencies upon which we are bound to comment. How- 
ever, a Memorial to a legislative body is not legislation ; and these 
defects can be readily supplied in the action of the Convention. 
We must remark, also, that the copies that have got abroad in the 
Church papers are more or less incorrect, and this that we give is 
taken from the Journal of Convention and corrected by the orig- 
inal. We proceed now to give the Memorial. 


A Memorial, to the General Convention of the Protestant Episcopal 
Church in the United States. 


The Church in the State of Wisconsin assembled in Convention in the 
city of Milwaukee, with the Bishops, Clergy, and Laity, does hereby 
respectfully represent : 

First, That the Episcopate is the missionary order of the Church, and 
has been so constitutionally from the beginning; Bishops being not only 
successors of the Apostles, but themselves Apostles, the one order having 
the direct and immediate commission and command to go into all the 


1It is usually thought that there are only three kinds of Church Conncils, and yet by 
Church Law there are four kinds — “ General, National, Provincial, and Diocesan.” * 

Rome is not in favor of National Churches in any way; and the National Council is 
therefore laid aside. Of this a very striking instance oceurs in the last Council of the R. C. 
Episcopate here. It was actually a National Council of the R. C. Church in the United 
States. Yet the title given it was “The Second Provincial Council of Baltimore.’ Na- 
tional Councils, however, to the Canon Law are next in importance to General Councils. 
For these reasons we have proposed the title ‘‘ Great National Council,’ instead of General 
Convention. We know that to put Nationality on the front of our Great Councils is a clear 
point, antagonistic to the Roman spirit of opposition to all nationality in the Church.” 


* Burns’ Erclesiastical Law, Vol. iii., page 397. 
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world and preach the Gospel to every creature. And that they were so 
called in the first ages, until at last the title Bishops (Episcopi or Over- 
seers) belonging to the first two orders in the ministry was given to them, 
and the term Apostle, from a misjudging reverence, was appropriated 
exclusively to the Twelve, is evident from the unanimous testimony of 
Christian antiquity. Bishops, therefore, as Apostles, are and ought to 
be the leaders of the Church in every onward step of advance and 
progress ; the pioneers of all our work in the conversion of the world to 
Christ; according to their name Apostles, the first sent forth into each 
new sphere of Christian missionary enterprise. 

And furthermore, that it is evident that from the earliest time, after 
the miraculous powers of the first band of the Apostles of Christ, those 
chosen by Himself, came to an end, the place for the Apostle or Bishop 
was in the city, as the centre of population, of wealth, of intelligence, and 
of all progress of doctrine and propagation of ideas. And from the city 
the Episcopate was named: the Bishoprics of Rome, of Ephesus, of 
Corinth, not of Italy, Asia Minor, or Greece. And in the city was the 
Bishop’s Church or Cathedral, the mother church of the whole Diocese, 
and the Bishop’s residence at the centre of his work, the very focus of all 
influences whereby the propagation of the Gospel can be organized, 
pressed on, or facilitated. 

The Church in Wisconsin being convinced that these facts are true, 
and that they make the only basis whereupon the Church can be organ- 
ized so as to have her full power to do the work that God has placed 
before her in this great land; and that the English Reformation which 
takes the grounds of Primitive Truth and Apostolic Order, the Open 
Bible and the Catholic Faith, and in England has been impeded by the 
domination of the State, is to be completed and consummated here only, 
in this land, in us the American Church, free alike from the Supremacy, 
whether of the Pope or of the State; and that such a Church, only, 
gives the hope of Christian unity, once again to the whole Christian 
world, first in this land, and finally in all Christendom ; and, therefore, 
that in every State, in every city, and in every village over this whole 
land, this Holy Church should be organized and represented, manifesting 
to all people her Apostolic order and Evangelical truth; and that all 
impediments to her progress which at present exist should be removed. 

With these convictions the Church of Wisconsin begs leave to call the 
attention of the Church in General Convention assembled to the canonical 
legislation of the Fifth Article of the Constitution. This article was 
finally enacted so late as the year 1838. We have in it so many provi- 
soes, and limitations, and restrictions, that instead of being, as its title 
purports, an article for the “admission of new Dioceses,” it has been 
actually an article to prevent the increase of the Episcopate, and 
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hinder the erection of new Dioceses. So that by means of the obstruc- 
tive legislation of this Article, instead of the Church having at this time 
her Episcopate established and settled — the Apostles of the Gospel in 
the Church throughout the cities of this land, the clergy and laity of 
States the size of European kingdoms, cannot place Bishops of the Church 
in many localities, even when endowments are ready, and the Church in 
the whole State desires it. 

The Church, therefore, in the State of Wisconsin, knowing that at the 
present time it would be desirable for Herself to have at least four centres 
of missionary work in four several cities of Wisconsin, and an Apostle of 
the Church in each of these cities with his See, his residence and Cathedral 
or Bishop’s Church therein; and that it is only the unchurchly and ob- 
structive legislation of this Fifth Article that hinders this action upon her 
part, as it has hitherto hindered, and does now hinder Church progress in 
the whole United States, and especially in this great valley of the Missis- 
sippi — requests of the General Convention to repeal this Fifth Article 
with all the restrictions that it imposes upon the increase of our Episco- 
pate in accordance with primitive and Scriptural principles. 

And in its stead to enact an article with these provisions : 

First. Recognizing the principle of the See, and providing that there 
shall be ultimately a Bishop of the Church, with his Bishop’s church or 
Cathedral in every city of the land. 

Second. When in any Diocese it shall seem expedient to divide and 
erect a new See, that it may be done upon a vote of the majority of 
both orders, passed in two consecutive annual Conventions, with the 
approval of the General Convention. 

Third. ‘That the division of the parishes and the assignment of limits 
between the two Sees shall be made by mutual consent, the final decision 
thereof resting with the Bishops, Clergy and Laity of the whole State, or 
a committee appointed by them. 

The Church in Wisconsin would submit these principles for the divis- 
ion of Dioceses and the erection of new Sees to be arranged in such form 
and modified by such provisions as the wisdom of the Church in General 
Convention assembled may supply. 

And these measures she suggests for the increase and progress of the 
Church over all this land, according to her Apostolic organization and 
constitution ; and the manifold necessities that lie upon her of expanding 
and growing with the growth of this great land — million-peopled, extend- 
ing from the Atlantic to the Pacific. And the more, that all the statistics 
of commerce and population manifestly indicate that this is to be a land 
of great cities, many in number and populous, more than any country has 
been since the fall of the Roman Empire. 

These measures she suggests, that the Reformation begun in England 
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may here be completed by the universal spread of the Church founded 
upon the same principles, but free from the domination of the State. 
That the World may behold once more what it has not seen since the 
fatal days of the first Constantine, the Church equally free from the 
Supremacy of Kings and Popes, standing forth with the Bible in 
her hand open to all her children, and the Catholic Creeds, governed 
by the law of Christ, and guided by the Holy Spirit, pure and holy in 
principle and life; in every city in the land offering herself as a sure 
haven of refuge in this great storm of manifold and sincere, yet perplexed 
and agitated religious thought— having in every city her Apostle or 
Bishop, the ambassador of the everlasting Gospel, the Bishop’s church, 
his Cathedral, the centre of all his work, religious, educational and benev- 
olent, a blessed temple and heavenly home to which all eyes may turn 
and in which all hearts may rejoice. 

That these manifold blessings may be brought about, the Church in 
Wisconsin requests the repeal of the Fifth Article of the Constitution and 
the enactment in its stead of a substitute based upon the principles above 
stated. 

We now proceed to notice the two points which we think are of 
importance. There is, first, no limitation in it; our American 
cities being of all sizes, from the huge bulk of New York, Phila- 
delphia, Brooklyn, Baltimore, Chicago, Cincinnati, and St. Louis, 
down to the little western cities of three or four thousand inhabit- 
ants apiece. ‘There ought to be, for the time at least, some limit. 
Every one knows the intense self-feeling that actuates the people, 
especially of the West, with regard to their villages and cities. 
Indeed, at the East it is not utterly unknown. And we think 
that for the time at least some limit should be placed. Say that 
in the Article to be enacted instead of this Fifth Article there be 
a clause “ That a See can be erected now in any city having a 
population of twenty thousand inhabitants at the least; and after 
fifteen years from the date of the passing of this Article, in any 
city whatsoever,—the provision expiring by self-limitation of 
that time.” Of course, in any State where there is no city of that 
size, the largest city, be it small or great, must be the See. But 
there are oniy ten States that, by the census of 1860, have not 
cities of twenty thousand people within their bounds, and in all of 
these, excepting Arkansas, we have already a Bishopric and a 
Bishop. The fact of these cases, therefore, does not stand in the 
way of such a proviso. 

But with regard to this limitation, there is no doubt that the 
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proper doctrine is, that there shall be ultimately a Bishop, his 
Cathedral and his See-House, in every city. And that had we 
taken the Church ground at first, our Bishops would now be set- 
tled in every city of the United States, and well endowed, without 
any excitement or trouble, by the natural growth of a self-propa- 
gating system; quietly, as the tree sends forth the shoots under 
the earth, unseen and unheard, and then from the proper centre 
at the proper distance from the parent trunk, the new tree grows 
up to perfection. So it is with the Church system, unfettered by 
obstacles such as we have put upon our own growth. 


“ Crescit occulto velut arbor wvo.”’ 


But we have impeded our own growth, and this we must con- 
sider in our present legislation. There is in the census of 180 a 
list of one hundred and twenty-six cities and towns, called * the 
principal cities and towns in the United States.” Perhaps there 
may be fifty or one hundred more with City Charters. We asa 
Church do not want to put the Episcopate upon such a basis that 
the property owners of every village with a City Charter, East or 
West, should have an Episcopate open to their selfish and obscure 
ambition. All the cities of the United States will ultimately have 
in them Sees, Cathedrals, and Bishops, but for the present there 
should be some restriction. 

We have considered pretty much all sorts of limitations — that 
of endowment, of number of communicants, of number of clergy, 
of square miles of territory, and we think that the limitation for a 
time of the Episcopate to cities of twenty thousand inhabitants and 
over, will be the best. Our present number of Bishops within the 
United States is forty-four, and the number of cities having over 
twenty thousand inhabitants, in the census of 1860, is only forty- 
five, so that when we take into account the States that have a 
Bishop and no cities of that size, it will only increase our Episco- 
pate by ten at the most if all possible divisions are made at once, 
which certainly will not be the case. And at the same time it 
will expressly and emphatically provide for the evangelizing of the 
coming population of our cities, for as is remarked in the Memorial, 
**the United States is to be the land of great cities, many and pop- 
ulous.”” 

We hope the friends of the Memorial will be content to insert 
such a proviso, for we tell them there are yet in the Church, 
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especially in the East, strong traditional feelings of the solitary 
and singular dignity of the Episcopate. And many good and in- 
fluential men will be willing theoretically to accept the Church 
doctrine of the See-Episcopate, who, in practice, will not be con- 
tent to open it at once to every city in the United States. A 
limitation such as this will be accepted by them for the present, as 
a matter of safe and cautious experiment on the progress and 
growth of the Church, and in a few years the Church principle, 
without limitation, can come into operation. 

But in another and a more important matter we would criticize 
the Memorial. It demands the power of division to be in the 
Diocese, and that it may be done upon a vote of the majority of 
both orders, passed in two consecutive annual convocations, and 
with the approval of the General Convention. The consent of the 
Bishop, it will be seen here, is not required. The Absolute Veto 
with which he is invested in the present article is wholly put aside, 
so that the Bishop comes in only with his Convention. For it is 
the Bishop and Convention that must pass this vote in two con- 
secutive sessions. And there is no doubt that the influence of the 
Bishop in any vote whatsoever of importance is very great, 
especially if he be a man of holiness and zeal, and decision of 
character. His is a preponderating influence that will generally 
decide any question of such importance as this is, if it be firmly 
and distinctly expressed. 

The Bishop, as we remarked in our last number, has actually, 
by the present interpretation of the Fifth Article, an absolute veto 
— his personal consent is absolutely requisite — he need not even 
assign any reasons., He may say, “I have no doubt the time is 
coming for a division of the Diocese, and you are all of you ready 
to divide. You are ready to provide an endowment, a Church, a 
house for another Bishop, to do the work which all men see that I 
cannot do adequately over this great State. All the Clergy, and all 
the Laity of the Diocese have made up their mind unanimously — 
but my consent is necessary — and I think that the time is not come. 
Twill not give my consent.” And so the thing comes to an end. 
We ask, has not this exertion of the absolute veto taken place, as 
a fact in more than one State ? 

Nay, so fully is the matter of an absolute personal veto estab- 
lished that Bishops have founded upon it new conditions, extra- 
legal, lying outside our canons altogether. ‘1 will not give my 
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consent, except so and so be done.” Bishop Potter of Pennsyl- 
vania, a very good and able man indeed, we believe started this 
fashion. He agreed to give his consent to the erection of the Dio- 
cese of Pittsburgh on condition that forty thousand dollars were 
raised, as an endowment for the new Diocese. Other cases, also, 
might be cited. And really, if the absolute veto, the arbitrary 
personal consent, be the rule, we see not why it may not be run 
out to its full extent; why any conditions, not criminal, may not 
be made — the choice of a High Churchman, or of a Low Church- 
man, or of the Bishop’s nominee, or the exclusion of some person 
whom the Bishop wholly dislikes. The Church should prescribe 
the conditions legally and constitutionally of erecting a new Diocese, 
and not enact such a law that the personal will of any man, no 
matter how able or how good he may be, shall prescribe extra-legal, 
extra-canonical conditions to the erection of new Sees. 

We would, furthermore, remark, that the words of the Article 
upon this point of the veto are ambiguous. They are these: * No 
new Diocese shall be formed unless with the consent of the Bishop 
and Convention of each of the Dioceses concerned, as also as of the 
General Convention.”” Now, manifestly this clause, upon the face 
of it, may mean, “ The consent of the Bishop and Convention as 
canonically assembled,” so implying only the consent of the Dio- 
cesan Convention, with the Bishop at its head — only one consent, 
and that legislative. And indeed this is the most natural and 
obvious meaning. But practically and in fact, the other interpre- 
tation is that which has always been acted upon. That is, first, 
the personal consent of the Bishop—an absolute veto, without 
reasons necessarily assigned. And, secondly, the consent of the 
Bishop and Diocesan Convention—two consents, not one. A 
principle which we may dislike and count, as it is, utterly wrong, 
but if it is to be altered it can only be done in General Conven- 
tion, for it has a color in the wording of the Article, and has in 
all cases been acted on as the true interpretation. 

We think it utterly wrong in principle, and at the same time 
that we think that it is so, we consider that in an oblique and 
indirect way, it has subserved the interests of common justice to 
our Bishops. Our Episcopate has hitherto been territorial — the 
Bishopries of Pennsylvania, Ohio or Massachusetts, instead of 
those of Philadelphia, Cincinnati or Boston. Now suppose that 
they had been upon the See principle instead of territorial. The 
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Church in the State of Pennsylvania, we will say, would have 
constituted the See of Philadelphia. She would have raised an 
endowment over the whole State of Pennsylvania. Of course, 
naturally the Churchmen of Philadelphia, the See-city, would have 
given a very large proportion of the endowment, but still, since the 
power of the See extended over the whole State, contributions 
would have been raised over its length and breadth. Now sup- 
pose the See of Pittsburgh were contemplated, what would have 
been the case with the endowment from the very nature of the 
thing? The Trustees would have said, * This endowment is for 
the ‘Bishop of Philadelphia,’ not for the Bishop of Pittsburgh. 
Our Bishopric is still the Bishopric of Philadelphia. The Bishop 
has no less work to do after Pittsburgh is set off, but just as much, 
perhaps more. The very terms of the endowment make it belong 
to the Diocese of Philadelphia, and we do not cease to be that 
Diocese by your voluntarily setting up another. You are the 
Diocese of Pittsburgh, not Philadelphia or any part of it. But you 
may make collections for the endowment of your new See over the 
whole State, and we have no doubt that the people of Philadelphia 
will contribute nobly to it.” Is not that both just and equitable ? 
We think that it is so. 

Now look at the present state of affairs. Here, we will say, is 
an endowment raised for a Diocese called after a State. The 
work of the Diocese becomes so large that it must be divided — 
Wisconsin or New York, into Wisconsin and Northern Wisconsin, 
New York and Western New York; why, by the very name of 
the Diocese every one feels that the fund also must be divided. 
And so the Bishop may be left with half the income which was 
pledged to him, by the very fact of his being elected to the entire 
Diocese. That is to say, the contract manifestly implied by his 
election and acceptance, as to his maintenance for life, may be 
broken by the division of the Diocese. In view of this possibility 
—the absolute veto, the personal consent without reasons assigned — 
assumes an aspect of justice which upon no other principle it could 
have. The Bishop elected for life, incapable of changing his 
position, or of being translated to a more affluent See, is thereby 
enabled to prevent his pledged income from being cut in two, his 
salary from being diminished by half. In ether words, by this 
proviso he is enabled to keep intact the contract of maintenance 
upon which he was elected. Any one can see that this element 
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and basis of justice, as regards the Bishop himself, lie at the foun- 
dation of the absolute veto; even when it is wrong upon Church 
principle and ruinous as preventing and destroying the growth 
and propagation of the Church. 

The proper method of remedying the wrong to the Bishop, and 
the wrong to the Church, is not the Wisconsin method of sweeping 
away altogether the absolute veto of the Bishop upon the erection 
of new Sees, but in the first place to enact — 


“That the endowment shall in all cases follow the See, be an endow- 
ment of the See of Milwaukee, or Philadelphia, or Boston, or Buffalo, 
except local arrangements to the contrary have been in existence. 

“ Secondly, In case of a pew See being about to be erected in any 
State to permit collections to be raised over the whole State for the erec- 
tion of the first See. 

“ And, thirdly, When it is requisite from local arrangement to have the 
endowment divided, giving the Bishop in such case only a right to forbid 
division of the Diocese until the endowment is either given up wholly to 
the old See, or until it is raised to its original amount.” 


We think this is necessary in the way of common justice to the 
Bishop, but when this one obstacle has been removed we do not 
see any justice to the Church in the personal power given to any 
man at his will to forbid new Sees, to prevent new centres of 
Church growth; no justice in any man’s having the canonical 
power of saying, ** My consent is requisite to the erection of a See 
in the city, within this State, and you cannot have it. The 
Church has given me the right of absolute veto, and I shall ex- 
ercise it.” No man, however good or holy he may be, ought to 
have the right absolutely, as our Bishops have now, with no more 
reason assigned than of saying, “I think of shutting out the Epis- 
copate, our missionary order— the Apostles of the Church of God, 
from great States larger than European kingdoms, having three or 
four millions each of inhabitants and eight or ten great cities, in 
each of which there ought to be a Bishop, his residence, his Cathe- 
dral, and also the machinery of his Church work.” 

With the enactment of this principle in regard to endow- 
ments we think that the division of Dioceses may be safely left to 
“the Bishop and Convention,” acting in two consecutive annual 
sessions, and to the General Convention ; the principle of the See 
Bishopric being recognized, and that, for the time, no city of less 
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than twenty thousand inhabitants should be capable of being 
erected into a See. 





Art. VII.— THE FRENCH PULPIT. No. I. 


Tue Sermon, considered as a religious address to a mixed mul- 
titude learned and unlearned, righteous and unrighteous, was carried 
toa pitch of perfection by the three great orators of the Romish 
Church, Bossuet, Bourdaloue, and Massillon, which it has never 
attained in other hands; a perfection whereby their sermons have 
been at once profound in theology, poyerful in argument, moving 
in pathos, delightful in style; a perfection, which being itself 
attained only after a lifelong study of the great models of ancient 
eloquence, has led all who have studied rhetoric in earnest to turn 
to them, as they themselves turned to the Great Athenian Orator, 
that they might learn how the same high character, the same powers 
of intellect, ‘the same unwearied labor, which succeeded, after a 
lifetime of toil, in rousing a degenerate people to sacrifice their 
wealth, their time, their lives in behalf of their country, have, in 
another age and under another sky, been employed in leading men 
to sacrifice all this world has to give in behalf of Him whose ser- 
vants they are, and who has provided for them a better country, 
even an Heavenly. 

It is of these men we would write, knowing that we can count 
upon the sympathy of our readers as we attempt to unfold with all 
possible brevity, and the most naked simplicity, a theme which 
comes home to us, as Scholars and as Christians, and above all, 
as those who are standing in the Christian Pulpit. 

As Epic poetry sprang into sudden completeness in Homer, and 
as Attic tragedy within the space of hardly more than a generation 
attained its perfection in A2schylus, Sophocles, and Euripides, so 
the Pulpit Eloquence of France, in the age of Louis the Great, 
burst upon the world in a resplendence of power and greatness of 
which the previous century had given no promise, and to which 
the subsequent produced no likeness. 

Bossuet was the first in time as he was in genius. He was born 
at Dijon in 1627. His career at school and college was brilliant, 
and prepared the way through the reputation he acquired and the 
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friends he made for his subsequent rapid promotion in the dignities 
of the Church. He was thirty-four when he preached his first 
Lenten course of sermons at Paris, and from that time till his 
elevation to the Bishopric of Condom, in 1669, removed him from 
the metropolitan Pulpit, was without an equal at Paris and at 
Versailles. From that time his life was mainly devoted to the 
education of the Dauphin, and afterwards to the care of his 
Diocese. 

In this same year, 1669, Bourdaloue preached his first sermon 
in Paris. He was born in 1632, five years later than Bossuet ; 
spent his youth at a Jesuit College, where he was advanced suc- 
cessively to the Professorships of Rhetoric, Logic, and Moral 
Philosophy. Then for nearly ten years he preached in the larger 
provincial towns of France, and at length was called by his supe- 
riors to Paris. 

All Paris flocked to hear the man whom rumor had dared to 
compare with Bossuet, and all Paris pronounced the Jesuit the , 
greater preacher. 

For twenty years there was no preacher in Paris to be compared 
with Bourdaloue, until, in the year 1696, when Bourdaloue, now an 
old man, preached but seldom, and gave himself chiefly to works of 
active charity, Massillon, a young man of six-and-thirty, came to 
Paris to take charge of the Seminary of St. Magloire, a school 
under the control of the Brothers of the Oratory. Massillon, like 
Bossuet and Bourdaloue, had passed through a brilliant career at 
school and college, and had held three important Professorships be- 
fore he gave himself exclusively to the Pulpit. His preaching, as 
we shall see, differed widely from that of Bourdaloue, but was more 
attractive, and exerted more power over the hearts of his hearers. 
After twenty years at Paris he was elevated to the Bishopric of 
Clermont, in the duties of which he spent the remainder of his life. 
These are the men of whom I would write. But I shall consider 
them exclusively as Preachers; of their Theology, of their Eccle- 
siastical connections, of the circumstances of their life, I shall say 
nothing except as these affected their preaching. 

Their relative excellence as Preachers is still in dispute. France 
puts Bossuet at the head. The world in general gives that place 
to Massillon. Saying of Bourdaloue, in the language of D’Alem- 
bert, “that it is his highest glory to have called Massillon’s 
supremacy in question.” 
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In this difference of judgment France seems to have been daz- 
zled by the splendor of Bossuet’s genius, his varied powers, the 
great part he played in the politico-religious affairs of the Gallican 
Church, and to have ascribed to his sermons something of this 
splendor elsewhere acquired. 

He was undoubtedly the greatest man and the brightest genius 
of the three, and the inferiority of his sermons to theirs is only 
another illustration of the truth, that long and persistent labor is 
as necessary for genius as for mere talent, if it would accomplish 
works of the highest and most enduring character. 

But we will not detain you upon an elaborate examination of 
their relative merits. Each presents elements of power not found 
in either of the others, so that it will be more for our profit to ex- 
amine their united works as a whole, in order to draw from them 
such suggestions as may aid us in our own preparation for the 
work of preaching God’s Truth to the people whom in His Provi- 
dence He shall entrust to our care. 

Suffice it to say, that in Bossuet we find a kingly power which 
overawes and subdues us ; in Bourdaloue the instructions of a grave, 
learned, and godly man; and in Massillon a man of beautiful 
genius and tender piety; in Bossuet a Master,'in Bourdaloue a 
Father, in Massillon a Brother. 

Considering their works as a whole, I beg you to notice in 
the first place the character of their subjects, the themes which 
they selected for the Pulpit. And this is a matter of the first im- 
portance, for those of you who have examined the History of the 
Pulpit with any care have noticed. that the power of the Pulpit to 
move men’s hearts lies more in the themes which it presents, than 
in the men who present them; that in times when faith is low and 
zeal is cold, and the Church is languishing, the lowered tone of 
Christian life is seen in the lowered tone of the subjects then 
chosen for the Pulpit — subjects as far removed as possible from 
the Cross of Christ, and all the truths which centre in His Incar- 
nation. On the contrary, an examination of the sermons of Chry- 
sostom, Augustine, Bernard, or these masters of the French Pulpit, 
will show that the secret of their power lay in no small degree in 
the subjects they selected. 

Of the three Bourdaloue exhibits the widest range, because in 
addition to his Advent and Lenten sermons, there remain many 
which were preached at other seasons of the year when the day 
left him the whole extent of Christian truth from which to choose. 
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The following list of subjects treated both by Bourdaloue and 
Massillon, and in some cases by Bossuet also, will explain my 
meaning and show what subjects have been considered by men of 
learning and genius and piety best fitted to call the ungodly to re- 
pentance and provoke the righteous to a holier life. 

The Incarnation, the Conception, the Nativity, the Circumcis- 
sion, the Epiphany, the Passion, the Resurrection, the Ascension, 
the Sending of the Holy Ghost, Penitence, Conversion, Delay of 
Conversion, Motives to Conversion, Final Impenitence, Death, 
Final Judgment, Happiness of the Saints, Heaven, Hell, the 
Holy Communion, its necessity, Motives to its Reception, Un- 
worthy Reception, Prayer, Fasting, Almsgiving, Riches, Forgive- 
ness of Injuries, Lukewarmness, Fear of Men, Small number of 
the Elect, Falling back into Sin, Duty of Striving for Perfec- 
tion, the Mildness and Severity of Christian Law, Ambition, 
Hypocrisy, Scandals, Impurity, Religion, and Uprightness. These 
subjects and such as these they handled fearlessly and with all the 
power Christ gives to sustain His Gospel. 

To develop these subjects, to illustrate, and to enforce them, 
they called to their aid a profound knowledge of the Bible, the 
Fathers, and not least the Human Soul. 

They are thoroughly at home in the Bible, in its facts, its doc- 
trines, its very phrases ; and, better than any other preachers, they 
have had the wisdom to use the facts of the Bible, Old Testament 
and New, to illustrate its deepest spiritual truths. This is pecu- 
liar!y true of Bourdaloue, whose sermons are as purely doctrinal 
as were ever preached, and yet the freshness which is thrown 
over his subjects, by his illustrating those always profound, and 
often mysterious doctrines, by facts from Sacred History, makes 
them interesting and intelligible to the meanest capacity. He, 
and the other Preachers, use these facts also to illustrate other 
truths which are intelligible, indeed, but which might not else 
make so deep an impression on the mind, and so permanent a lodg- 
ment there. 

An instance to the point occurs in Bossuet’s sermon on Divine 
Providence, but as we have given it at length, in a recent paper, 
and as we desire, so far as possible, to avoid the ground passed 
over, we omit it now, and take, in its place, an example from 
Bourdaloue, on the Resurrection. 

VoL. XX. 29 
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His text is from Rom. iv. 25. He was delivered for our sins, 
He was raised for our justification. His theme: Christ’s resur- 
rection from the dead, the model we are to follow in our conver- 
sion, that is, in our resurrection from sin and death. ‘The manner 
of His Resurrection is described in these words of the Apostles : 
“The Lord has risen indeed, and has appeared unto Peter.” Our 
conversion then must be a real one. ‘* The Lord has risen indeed,’ 
it must be manifest to the world, ‘and has appeared unto Peter.’ ” 

These constitute the two parts of the Sermon. The second part, 
on the necessity of making our conversion manifest to others, is as - 
follows: We owe this public confession of our repentance, (1) 
to God, whom we have outraged ; (2) to our neighbor, whom we 
have scandalized ; (3) to ourselves, for our conversion would else 
be incomplete. 

In the second point, a confession of Faith is due, because of 
the neighbor whom we have offended. He asks, after St. Augus- 
tine, — 

“Why did Christ appear to men after His Resurrection, or rather, to 
what persons did He appear? To some, to console their sorrows ; to some, 
to recall them from their estrangement ; to some, to remove their incred- 
ulity ; ¢.¢., to Magdalene, to the scattered disciples, to St. Thomas. So 
we, at our conversion, should make it manifest, for the consolation of the 
Just who have longed and prayed for our conversion, for the conversion 
of sinners, and for the convincing of the incredulous.” 


A similar instance of Bible facts used to illustrate a Bible truth, 
is seen in the Introduction to Massillon’s Sermon on the Small 


Number of the Elect : — 


“ For myself, my brethren, if I were here to alarm, rather than to in- 
struct you, it would suffice if I only set before you the terrible facts re- 
corded in Sacred History concerning this great truth, and, passing from 
age to age in the History of the Righteous, showed you that, in all ages, 
the Elect have always been very few. The family of Noah alone upon 
earth saved from the general inundation; Abraham alone separated 
from the rest of men, and made the depository of the Covenant; Joshua 
and Caleb alone, of six hundred thousand Hebrews, brought into the Land 
of Promise; Job, a righteous man in the land of Uz; Lot in Sodom; 
the three children in Babylon. To these types succeed the expressions 
of the Prophets. You have seen in Isaiah the Elect compared to the 
scattered clusters of grapes when the vintage is done, or the stray stalks 
of grain which have escaped the sickle of the reaper.” 
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A similar example is found in the Sermon upon Delaying 
Conversion : — 


“Why do you rob God of the fairest portion of your years, in order to 
consecrate it to the devil and his works? Is life too long to be all em- 
ployed for the glory of the Lord who gave it, and who, in return for it, 
promises an Immortal Life? Is youth too precious to be devoted to obtain- 
ing the eternal enjoyment of God? Will you reserve for Him nothing 
but the remnants and refuse of your passions and life? It is as though 
you said to Him: ‘Oh Lord, so long as I am fit for the world, and its 
pleasures, do not expect me to come to Thee. So long as the world cares 
for me, I shall never be able to resolve to seek Thee. When it begins to 
forget me, to slip from me, and I can use it no longer, then I will turn to 
Thee. I will say, “ Here I am; I will pray Thee to accept a heart which 
the world throws away,” and which will even then be sad at the harsh 
necessity which compels it to give itself to Thee. But, till then, expect 
of me only an entire indifference, and complete forgetfulness. Thou art 
good to serve only when we can be of no service to ourselves. We are 
sure we can find Thee always, all seasons are alike to Thee; but the 
world, after a certain period, we are no longer fit for that, and we must 
enjoy it before it escapes us, and while it is still time.’ Oh Soul! un- 
worthy of confessing the mercies of a God, whom thou thus treatest with 
contempt! And dost thou imagine that He will accept adoration so com- 
pulsory, so shameful to His Glory, — He who will have none but willing 
sacrifice? He who has no need of man, and who shows us mercy even 
when He accepts the purest promises, and sincerest prayers ? 

“ As the prophet Isaiah in other days reproached those who worshipped 
Idols, saying to them, ‘ You cut you down a cedar of Lebanon ; you take 
of its fairest part to supply your needs, your wants, the adornment of your 
palaces ; and of the remnant you make a worthless idol.’ So you cut off 
from your life its fairest and brightest years, to satisfy your desires, and 
unholy lusts, and when you know of no use to make of the rest, and when 
it is useless for the world, and for pleasure, then you make of it an idol ; 
you devote it to Religion ; you make of it a false, superficial, lifeless piety, 
to which you devote what is left from your passions and your sins.” 


We see the use all three of these preachers make of Bible facts, 
with what ease, in the hands of a master, narrative and description 
may become oratoric. 

It must surprise every man, on first coming to the practical 
study of Rhetoric, to see how largely narration and description 
enter into all Oratory, Sacred and Secular. Our boyish notions of 
Public Speech, are, that it consists mainly of argument, of logical 
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deduction, and fervid appeal. But at the Bar, in the Senate, and 
in the Pulpit, narration and description continually enter into the 
Public Address. It is especially so in the Pulpit. Christianity 
is a Religion of facts, — the facts underlie the doctrine. The 
facts, then, must be used to corroborate and illustrate the doctrine, 
else discourse becomes dry, technical, abstruse, scholastic. He 
who would hold the ear of the people, as one of the first preachers 
in America has said, must either tell stories or paint pictures ; that 
is, he must narrate and describe; and the Bible is full of events for 
narration, and scenes for description. The Preacher of all men 
least stands in need of foreign materials, and foreign ornament for 
his discourse ; and if he takes others in preference to those from 
the Bible, he thereby shows his ignorance. The leading Anti- 
slavery orator of New England once remarked that he had often 
known a restless audience quieted by a story, and ready then to 
listen half an hour longer ; and that in his own experience, the most 
effective stories were from the Bible and * The Pilgrim’s Progress.” 

But narration and description require of the orator other handling 
than they get from the historian, or the novelist. For progress is 
the life of the oration. If it hesitates, if it eddies round a thought, 
a scene, an event, it loses its hold upon the hearer, and the labor 
is lost. He who writes to be read, may dally with his subject, may 
amass particulars, may multiply details, but the orator must march 
straight forward to his object. He must therefore select his details, 
he must marshal his facts with a view to a resistless and unimpeded 
advance. 

In one word, every man worthy to stand in a Christian pulpit, 
He has a purpose to accomplish; he 


stands there for an object. 
This purpose he has no 


would impress truth, or excite to action. 
right to forget, and his narration, his description, must help that 
object forward. We have all heard descriptions, and that not sel- 
dom from the most popular Preachers, in which one forgot every- 
thing but the picture. Now the very fact that it was possible to 
forget ourselves in the picture proves that the speaker did not un- 
derstand his business, that the picture ran away with him as well 
as with us. If we allow any hearer to forget our main object in 
any illustration, it is proof that we forgot the object, and got 
absorbed in that illustration ourselves. But this mistake the great 


masters of the art never commit, 
If space permitted we would indulge the pleasure of quoting 
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from Demosthenes on the Crown the description of the consterna- 
tion at Athens when the news reached the city of the taking of 
Elatea, a passage which has excited the admiration of scholars 
and critics and orators for more than sixty generations, as an illus- 
tration of my meaning. But the examples furnished by the orators 
before us are more than we have time to examine, for the funeral 
orations of Bossuet abound in them, and they are frequent in the 
sermons of Massillon. Here is one from his sermon before Louis 
XV. on the Temptations of the Great. He is speaking of the evil 
wrought by an ambitious Prince. 


“His glory, Sire, will be always soiled with blood. Some fool, per- 
haps, will sing his victories, but the provinces, the cities, the fields will 
deplore them. Men will erect grand monuments to immortalize his con- 
quests, but the still smoking cinders of so many cities once flourishing, the 
desolation of so many fields, despoiled of their ancient beauty, the ruins 
of so many walls under which peaceful citizens have been buried, the 
many miseries which shall survive him, shall be mournful monuments to 


immortalize his vanity and folly.” 


The following is from his sermon on the Divinity of Jesus 
Christ. The plan of the discourse is this. The Divinity of Jesus 
Christ is shown (1) in the prophecies which went before Him, (2) 
in the miracles He performed, and (3) in the circumstances of His 
life. It is from the 3d part that the passage is taken. 


“He is formed in the womb of a virgin, by the invisible act of the 
Most High. Immediately after His birth celestial legions make the air 
reécho with songs of joy; then a new star calls wise men from the bosom 
of the East, and these holy men, guided by this miraculous light, come from 
the ends of the earth to adore this New King of the Jews. Follow the 
circumstances of His life. If Mary presents Him in the Temple, a just 
man and a holy woman announce His future greatness, and, filled with joy, 
die in peace after having seen Him whom they call the Salvation of the 
World, the Light of the Gentiles and the Glory of Israel. The Doctors 
are astonished at an infancy wiser than the wisdom of the aged. In pro- 
portion as He advances His glory unfolds. John the Baptist, that great- 
est of those born of woman, bows down before Him and declares himself 
unworthy to perform the most menial offices for Him. Heaven opens 
often above His head and proclaims Him the Well Beloved Son. Devils 
affrighted flee before Him, and confess Him to be the Holy One of God. 

“But this is but the prelude of His glory. If He retires to Tabor 
accompanied by His three disciples, His glory, if I may dare say it, im- 
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patient at having been till now held captive under the veil of His 
humanity, breaks forth: He is all resplendent with light. 

“What shall I say further, brethren? If from Tabor we pass to Cal- 
vary, that place, where the sorrows of the Son of Man were to culminate, 
becomes the theatre of His Glory and Divinity. All nature in its con- 
vulsions recognizes Him as its Author. The sun which is hidden, the 
dead that rise, the tombs that open, the veil of the Temple that is rent, 
and even incredulity itself, which confesses by the mouth of the Cen- 
turion.” 


Now what. is there peculiar about these passages? How are 
they made oratoric ? 

In the first place, the details are selected with care; they are 
not so numerous as to confuse the mind and prevent its taking in 
the scene at a glance, yet nothing essential to the perfect picture is 
omitted. 

In the second place, you cannot in the picture forget the truth 
the picture is intended to enforce. 

In the third place, the description nowhere passes into poetry. 
You forget the speaker, you forget his words; you are intent upon 
the thought. And, this is the highest test of genuine oratory: 
namely, that while listening to it you are not conscious that it is 
oratory at all. It is therefore a mistake in art for Sir Walter 
Scott, in the ‘“ Heart of Mid-Lothian,”’ to make the Queen say to 
Argyle, after Jennie Deans has concluded her petition, “* This, my 
lord, is eloquence.’’ Genuine eloquence would have made her say, 
with all of a woman’s earnestness, ‘* My lord, we must save this 
unhappy woman at once. Make out the pardon without delay.” 

Fenelon, in his “ Dialogues of the Dead,” recognizes this truth, 
when he makes Demosthenes say to Cicero, “* You they admired, 
me they forgot. When you had ended they went away, saying, 
‘How beautifully Cicero spoke to-day.” When I was through 
they cried, ‘ Up, let us fight Philip.’ ” 

The second source from which they drew their materials was 
the writings of the Fathers, especially Tertullian, Chrysostom, and 
Augustine; though they also quote Origen, Ambrose, Gregory 
Nazianzen, Leo, Gregory, Salvien, Aquinas, and St. Bernard. 

Bourdaloue quotes them the most ; Massillon the least. 

The benefit they derive from this intimate knowledge of the 
Fathers strikes you in every sermon. You see it in their subjects, 
in their profound knowledge and comprehensive grasp of Theology, 
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in their mode of argument, methodical and yet popular, in their 
comprehension of the truth they would unfold, and its relations to 
your dearest interests, your secret convictions, your own experience. 
You see it in their bold and energetic turns of speech, in their 
living and suggestive thoughts, in the wonderful clearness with 
which they set before you the Mysteries of Christianity. After 
studying them you feel that no man has thoroughly prepared him- 
self for preaching till he has carefully studied some of the Homilies 
and Sermons of the Fathers — especially Augustine and Chrysos- 
tom, but above all Chrysostom, at once the best Biblical interpre- 
ter and the greatest Preacher the Eastern Church has produced. 

The Bible and the Fathers, we have said, they drew from. 
But they drew also from the human heart. Here Massillon is 
preéminent. Bourdaloue, who had been the great Preacher at 
Paris for thirty years when Massillon came to the city, had built 
his massive sermons out of the marble quarried from the Fathers ; 
Massillon drew his from the thoughts and emotions of the human 
soul. Bourdaloue develops doctrine and exhibits commands ; 
Massillon deals rather with the prejudices and passions which 
hinder the reception of the truth. By this course the hearer is 
led to examine his own heart and see precisely the attitude which 
he takes towards God and Truth. 

Here is an instance of the mode in which, speaking of Alms- 
giving, he deals with the common excuse of men, that they haven’t 
the means necessary to give to the poor. The whole sermon, let 
me remark in passing, is among the greatest productions of human 
speech, unsurpassed, perhaps, by anything since the Philippics of 
Cicero, and reminds one constantly of the third Philippic of De- 
mosthenes. 

The Preacher has already set forth at great length before his 
hearers the small demands which God in the Gospel makes upon 
them for their wealth compared with the wild extravagance with 
which they squander it upon themselves, their tables, their retinues, 
their games, and then closes thus : — 

“So slight is the demand God makes of you. And is He not right in 
making it? What! Are you rich enough for evil and too poor for 
virtue? Shall your revenues suffice for your ruin and be too small to 
save you and purchase Heaven? And because you push to excess your 
indulgence of yourself, must God allow you to have no feeling for your 
brethren ? 
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“ But, my brethren, whence comes it that this is the only circumstance 
in which you yourselves cut down the estimate which the world makes of 
your wealth? Everywhere else you wish to be thought powerful. You 
give yourselves out for such; you even conceal at times under a still 
brilliant exterior affairs already ruined in order to preserve that empty 
reputation for opulence. This vanity forsakes you, then, only when you 
are reminded of the duty of showing mercy. Then, not satisfied with 
acknowledging the mediocrity of your fortune, you exaggerate it. And 
the hardness of your heart triumphs not only over the truth, but even 


over vanity.” 


In the Sermon on Prayer, also, to the excuse men make that 
they can’t pray, for they have nothing they wish to say, he re- 
plies: ** Does the presence of God, your benefactor, awaken in 
you no tenderness? You who pride yourselves on never forget- 
ting a favor, and who carry so far your gratitude towards His 
creatures.” 

His Sermons on Prayer, on the Dying Sinner and the Dying 
Saint, on Final Impenitence, his Address to his Clergy on the 
use of Ecclesiastical Revenues, are crowded with examples like 
this. 

In reading the Sermons of all three of these Preachers, the first 
contrast you find in them to the great Anglican Preachers is, the 
freedom with which they employ the grander thoughts of Religion. 
How they dwell on Death, on the Judgment, on Eternity, Heaven, 
Hell! 

And here Bossuet stands unrivalled ; here his lofty genius dis- 
plays itself, as if nothing but these, the grandest and most awful of all 
subjects, afforded a theatre equal to his powers. How vividly they 
bring God before the mind, a living God, personally present ; an 
emotional God, as the Old Tesmament especially presents Him 
loving holiness and hating sin ; tender asa mother to the righteous, 
but “ angry with the wicked every day!” 

A mild and gentle spirit broods over many of the great Anglican 
Sermons ; their authors in their own emotive natures seent hardly 
stirred, and though the Anglican Church has produced a body of Ser- 
mons unequalled for sober learning and weighty thought, yet they 
address the intellect too exclusively to produce much effect upon the 
populace. But God has given us in the Bible models of Preaching. 
In the Prophets, in the Apostles, in our Blessed Lord Himself, we 
learn that we are not to be satisfied with such a presentation of the 
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truth as merely instructs the head; that truth must not only 
_satisfy the mind, but through the mind must stir the affections. 
And the more thoroughly Biblical we are in our Preaching, the 
more our own souls feed on the Bible for their daily bread, the more 
perfectly God is present in our souls, not as a Being of whose 
existence Philosophy informs us, but as He is in the Bible, Old 
Testament and New, the better Preachers we shall be. 

For under the Christian dispensation it proves us poor Theolo- 
gians if with a loving heart and fervent spirit we are inefficient 
Preachers. No man with a brain to think and a heart to feel can 
grasp the idea of the Incarnation and be a feeble Preacher. He 
may not be eloquent as the world goes, but the people among 
whom he ministers Sunday after Sunday will feel the power of 
that great conception affecting all their ideas of Divine Truth and 
Daily Duty. : 

I am sure that Protestantism has not preached the Incarnation 
as plainly or as forcibly as these great men have done, or as the 
Fathers did before them. Protestantism has for the most part 
dwelt so much upon the distinction between the Persons of the 
Father and the Son, and so much upon the Humanity of our 
Blessed Lord, that it has given to its hearers, unwittingly, I be- 
lieve, but none the less really, an idea of a Superhuman Saviour 
merely, and popular Protestantism shrinks from hearing of God 
the Virgin Born, and God the Crucified. 

But herein is the power of the Gospel. It was so with St. Paul, 
it must be so with us; and you cannot read these great French- 
men without feeling the power which this one idea gave to their 
Preaching. Said a layman of my own parish to me not long since, 
one of the leading lawyers of Massachusetts, “I find in the 
French Preachers something I miss in South and Barrow and 
other Englishmen, — an Incarnate God moving among men. He 
is presented in every light; He is held up in all the varied cir- 
cumstances of His life; at His Birth, His Circumcision, His Trial, 
His Sufferings, His Death, His Resurrection, His Presence in His 
Church ; His Presence in His Poor, His Presence in His Sacra- 
ments; and this affects me much more than the cold and phil- 
osophic reasoning of the English Pulpit.” 

And here Bourdaloue stands without a rival. No other man 
ever handled the Mysteries of Christianity with greater power. 
He uses no pompous epithets; he indulges in no mawkish senti- 
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ment, but by a gift of speech which seems almost peculiar to him- 
self, he presents the deepest truths of Theology in language so 
simple that a child can understand him; he draws from them 
everything which can touch the heart: ** The end of each Mys- 
tery; the design which God purposes in them; His adorable 
perfections therein manifested; the dispositions necessary to 
celebrate them worthily and with profit; and finally, the gracious 
effects which they work in us. These it is on which the whole 
discourse turns, but with a strength of reason which convinces, 
and with a majesty which inspires veneration for our Faith.” 

But this was possible for him, and will be possible for other men 
only after profound study of Theology and protracted and concen- 
trated thought upon its central doctrines. They speak but seldom, 
let me add, concerning the Sacraments of Baptism and the Lord’s 
Supper, and yet the Incarnation is so forcibly and in such wise 
preached that he who hears them conceives the deepest reverence 
for those Holy Mysteries. And these Preachers in their fearless- 
ness have avoided both the error of the Puritans, who underrate 
the Sacraments, and the opposite error of those Churchmen who 
are afraid to talk of the conversion of sinners who had been 
baptized in infancy lest they seem to be denying Baptismal Grace. 

Let us consider now their plans. What first strikes you in the 
structure of their Sermons is the unity of their plans. The subject 
is ONE. It can almost always be summed up in a single word, or 
a single proposition. It would take a long time to explain and 
illustrate what I mean by this marvelous unity of theirs. It is a 
unity’seen in all the French literature of that period, and resulted 
largely from their devotion to the study of Greek models. And 
all of you who have studied Greek Literature and Art, remember 
“ that unity of design, that closeness of texture, that mutual depen- 
dence of the parts, that harmony of composition, that exact fitness 
and proportion which makes of every production of genius a sort of 
organized body, with nothing superfluous, and nothing defective in 
it, but a complete whole, answering perfectly the ends of its being, 
whatever they may be.” This, which constitutes the perfection 
of Greek Art, and which appears in every oration of Demosthenes, 
—that model of every rhetorical excellence, — appears in these 
Preachers who, as one has said, enriched the Pulpit with the spoils 
of ancient eloquence. 

You will notice also the fullness of their plans, the abundance of 
material, the wealth of ideas. 
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Bossuet is sometimes too crowded, and condensed. Massillon 
excels in the amplification of details; but Bourdaloue, in all that 
pertains to solidity, and extent of material, in his inexhaustible 
fertility of thought, is unrivalled. And, if we may trust Lord 
Brougham, no mean witness, he surpasses in this respect all other 
orators, ancient and modern. 

In preparing his sermons, he seems to have first gathered together 
everything relating to his subject, that wide learning, and unwea- 
ried industry could collect ; then his mind, trained in the Aristote- 
lian logic, would cast his subject into the shape of some methodical 
plan. Under each head he arranged the material belonging to it, 
and what was of no use for the present purpose, he reserved until 
some other time, when a different presentation of the subject called 
for the thoughts thus laid aside. Hence we have four sermons of 
his on the Passion, and sometimes two, sometimes three on the 
other Mysteries, — each complete in itself, and each apparently 
exhausting the subject. 

The custom of the French Pulpit, at the time Bossuet entered 
it, had long been to divide the sermon into two, or three main 
divisions ; and he took no pains to change it. A few years later, 
Fenelon argued against, and Boileau laughed at it, but both with- 
out effect. All three of the great Preachers continued to follow 
the custom all their lives. Bossuet, except in his funeral orations, 
which are not divided, generally gives three divisions ; Bourdaloue 
oftener two, and Massilon varies from two to four. This is no time 
to discuss the practice, but it certainly had its advantages. In the 
structure of their plans, Bossuet is the poorest, Massillon next, and 
Bourdaloue first. 

Perhaps it would not be here amiss to give a few of Bourda- 
loue’s plans : — 

5. 
THE THOUGHT OF DEATH. 

1. The thought of death is the sovereign remedy to mortify the fire of 
our passions. 

2. It is the infallible rule to guide us in our deliberations. 

5. It is the strongest motive to inspire us with a holy fervor in our 
actions. 

(1.) These passions of ours are vain in their objects, insatiable in their 
desires, and unrighteous in the presumptuous sentiments which they in- 
spire in respect to ourselves, and to others; but death shows us their 
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vanity, sets a bound to our cupidity, and teaches us modesty in that equal- 
ity to which God reduces us all. 

(2.) It is an infallible rule, because (A) it frees the mind from all illu- 
sions, and enables it to judge in the light of Eternity; (B) it thereby de- 
livers from the regrets or remorse which might else follow our conduct. 

(3.) It inspires us with fervor: for it quickens our zeal, to reflect that 
death is near, at the farthest; it quickens it to remember that death is 
uncertain, and may come at once. 


II. 


THE CHRISTIAN RELIGION. 

“ An evil and an adulterous generation seeketh for a sign, but there shall no sign be 
given unto them, but the sign of the Prophet Jonas.” 

There are two sorts of prodigies, says St. Augustine. 

1. From God. 

2. From man. 

I. The Conversion of the World, a greater miracle than the Conversion 
of Nineveh, — from God. 

II. The incredulity of the Pharisees — a prodigy of unbelief. 

(1.) He begins with a wonderfully graphic account of the success of 
Christianity ; the greatness of the undertaking; the insignificance of the 
means ; — this could only be from God. It is therefore — 

1. The greatest of all the miracles. 

2. It presupposes all the miracles. 

3. It justifies them all. 

(1.) The prodigy of unbelief in a man who falls into impiety, and 
rejects the Faith, not because he has read, but through pride, through 
self-interest ; to save himself from remorse in his sins, — and who does 
this in spite of unanswerable arguments to the contrary. 

(2.) The prodigy of unbelief in those Christians who fall into heresy, 
from dislike for the Church, from personal enmities, from love of intrigue, 
from ambition, policy, fear, ostentation, blindness, passion. 

(3.) The prodigy of unbelief in a Christian who really believes, and 
yet gives the lie to this belief in his daily life. 


III. 
DEATH OF CHRIST. 
“ Christ crucified, the Power of God, and the Wisdom of God.” 


1. Power. 
2. Wisdom. 
Il. Disp, — 
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(1.) After predicting His own Death — God only can foretell the 
future. 

(2.) In the midst of miracles wrought by His own Hand. 

(3.) By His own Act. 

(4.) Making His Death the means of Victory. 

II. He Died to satisfy God, and reform man. 

1. ‘ As in Adam all died, so in Christ shall all be made alive. Adam 
sinned by pride, disobedience, and from love of pleasure. 

2. It reforms man by instructing his mind, and moving his heart. 

(1.) Christ redeemed us by humility, by obedience, by self-denial ; in- 
structs us concerning God, and sin, and salvation. 

(2.) He moves the affections by overcoming the lust of the eye, i.e. 
the love of riches ; the pride of life, 7. e. ambition; the lust of flesh, ¢. e. 
bodily comforts, and sensuality, — each by its opposite. 

These are bare outlines, the sermons themselves requiring near- 
ly an hour and a half each in delivery. 

And now, if I have not exhausted patience completely, let me 
ask attention to a comparison of a few plans of Massillon and 
Bourdaloue on the same subjects, in order that we may see at a 
glance the distinctive difference between the men, 

Here is a plan of Bourdaloue’s, on 


PRAYER. 

Divine Grace necessary to enable us to perform any righteous act: this 
grace God gives freely in answer to prayer. Therefore — 

1. We cannot excuse ourselves from doing our duty on the plea of ina- 
bility, human infirmity, etc., for God, in giving us prayer, gives us means 
of attaining grace equal to any virtue. 

2. It follows also that the greatest ofall sins is to cease praying. 

3. And the greatest of all misfortunes is to lose the spirit of prayer, 
i.e. respect for prayer, confidence in prayer, inclination to prayer. 

Now it will be seen in the plan, taken from Massillon, the char- 
acteristic difference between his preaching and Bourdaloue’s. 
Bourdaloue founds his on the Truth, as it is in Theology, and 
makes that his starting-point. Massillon, considering that his 
hearers admit, in general terms, their obligation to pray, yet excuse 
themselves under various pretexts, deals at once, therefore, with 
their excuses. 

After a brief, but very beautiful exordium, he begins : — 


1. You say you don’t know how to pray, — then you must learn. 
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2. You say that you have no pleasure in prayer, —then you need to 
practice it. 

(1.) You say you do not know howto pray. But you are wrong in the 
idea you form of prayer. Prayer is an emotion of the heart, it is the feel- 
ing of a heart burdened with sorrow for its sins ; it speaks with God, tells 
God it is sorry. If prayer were some great gift reserved for the few 
you would have excuse, but it is the common duty of all, and within the 
power of all. 

(2.) You say you do not know how to pray. Then it is because you 
do not recognize your infinite spiritual necessities. A sick man can ask 
for healing, a hungry man for bread. 

(3.) You do not know how to pray. Then it is because you do not 
love God. It is easy to talk with those we love. 

2. You do not like to pray. But you must not cease for that, for — 

(1.) It is your lukewarmness and unbelief that make you dislike 
prayer. 

Again, you must not cease for that, for — 

(2.) It is your seldom praying, that makes it disagreeable. 

Finally, you must not cease for that, for — 

(3.) This absence of pleasure in prayer is often a test by which God 
would prove our devotion. 

Here is Bourdaloue’s sermon, on 

FORGIVENESS : 

I. God has a right to command us to forgive our neighbors. 

II. And if we disobey, He has a right to punish us. 

1. God has a right to demand this of us — 

(1.) As our Master ;— and you cannot say that it is a costly sacrifice 
He asks. 

(2.) As our Father ;— by His mercies, saying, “ Look not at the man 
who has offended, but at Me who asks the favor. What kindnesses have 
I not shown thee ?” 

(3.) As an Example ;— God forgives us freely. 

(Here he draws a forcible, and beautiful contrast between the greatness 
of those offenses which God pardons, and the insignificance of any our 
neighbor can possibly commit against us.) 

(4.) As our Judge;— making our own forgiveness at the last day 
depend on our forgiveness of our neighbor now. 

Let us fear, therefore, to disobey, lest we thereby sin — 

1, Against God, whose commandment we disobey. 

2. Against Christ, whom we renounce, in renouncing this, the essential 
characteristic of Christianity. 
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3. Against our neighbor, to whom God has transferred His rights. — 
“Inasmuch as ye did it to one of these, ye did it unto Me.” 
4. Against ourselves. — “ Forgive us, as we forgive.” 


Here is Massillon’s on the same subject : — 
Divisions : 

I. We are unjust in our enmities. 

II. We are false in our reconciliations. 

1. Unjust in our enmities, for — 

(1.) We dislike men because they offend our tastes; but they are none 
the less our brothers; none the less members of Jesus Christ. Besides, 
what right have you to demand that every man should suit your tastes ? 
And again, do your manners suit everybody, and don’t you ask to be ex- 
cused, because your intentions are good ? 

(2.) We dislike men because they interfere with our interests, disap- 
point us, thwart us, supersede us. But in this, they deprive you only of 
trifling advantages, advantages which will soon cease, in any case; but 
in hating them, you endanger your own immortal soul. 

(3.) We dislike men because they wound our vanity by their speeches. 
But this is unjust; for you have no right to demand that all men should 
approve of all you do, and say, and are. Again, what is your conduct 
towards others? Are you silent about their faults, indulgent to their 
failings? Besides,the report which reached you is probably exaggerated. 
You know enough of the world to know how stories grow. But your 
honor! you say; and will you dare set up the requisition of a barbarous 
code of honor against the commandments of your God ? 

2. Falseness of our reconciliations. They are false in their causes. 

(1.) We are reconciled, to avoid public scandal, to gratify our friends, 
— that is, for purely human motives. 

(2.) False in their accomplishment. 

We are reconciled only by the careful management of friends, we insist 
upon conditions; we will go only so far,— but Christian charity knows 
nothing of such things ; it forgives, simply, frankly- 

(3.) False in their results. You pardon, but you will not see him. 
Would you that God should pardon you on the same conditions ? 


We had marked particular plans of Bourdaloue, and Massillon 
for comparison, but, perhaps, it is sufficient to say that they differ 
in their methods, the one contents himself with a simple exposi- 
tion of the Truth; the other grapples with the objections which a 
sinful heart is always making to it. Now, to make this a practical 
matter, we see nothing to prevent Clergymen from employing both 
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these methods, — sometimes drawing our material from the Truth 
itself, and sometimes trying to deliver our hearers from those prej- 
udices which prevent their listening with candor. By the first 
method, we shall reach the more intellectual chiefly; by the 
second, we shall reach all; for while few men can reason, all men 
can feel; while few have well-trained intellects, all have hearts. 

In the plans of these Preachers, how admirable the arrangement 
of their ideas! Take for instance, Bourdaloue’s on Forgiveness, 
and see how steadily the thought advances, from the beginning 
to the end, and how from general considerations the hearer is 
brought gradually, imperceptibly, unconsciously to consider his own 
case. 1. God our Master. 2. God our Father. 3. God our 
Example. 4. God our Judge; and the same course is pursued 
in the second part. 

In the arrangement of their plans, Bourdaloue is necessarily 
more logical than Massillon, because he develops his subject, and 
so develops it logically ; while Massillon often devotes his whole 
sermon to removing objections, pretexts, and excuses; which from 
their nature have no logical connection. 

But even in the order of subordinate thoughts, Bourdaloue is 
more logical than Massillon. 

For instance, let me ask you to watch the order of thought in 
this extract from Bourdaloue, on the effect of our sinfulness upon 
ourselves. You will notice that the order is such as has suggested 
itself by perceptible laws of association, to a mind trained in Phi- 
losophy and Logic. 

“ From our Fall in Adam, it is that there is no health in us, that our 
mind is subject to the grossest errors, that our will is given up captive to 
the most shameful passions, that our imagination is the seat and source 
of illusion, that our senses are the avenues and instruments of inconti- 
nence ; that we are born full of infirmities, subject to the inconstancy and 
vanity of our thoughts, slaves to our dispositions and fancies, tyrannized 
over by our own desires. Hence comes that difficulty of doing well, that 
bent and inclination to evil, that repugnance to our duty, that disposition 
to throw off the yoke of our most legitimate obligations, that hatred for 
the truth which corrects us and reforms us, that love for the flattery which 
deceives and corrupts us, that dislike for virtue, that deadly fascination of 
vice, that wild obstinacy in desiring what the Law forbids because it 
forbids, and in never wishing what it commands because it commands.” 


This is only part of a paragraph in one of his sermons, yet, when 
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you analyze it, you will see that he speaks of the effect of sin, (1) 
in ourselves, (2) in our actions. 

And in regard to ourselves, he makes the general statement, that 
there is nothing sound in us; and then proceeds to specify particu- 
lars. 1. Our Reason. 2. Our Wills. 8. Our Imagination. 4. 
Our Senses. We should find a similar regularity of arrangement 
running through the whole passage. 

And here let me say in passing, that we who are as yet learners, 
who are striving for the mastery over our English tongue, and for 
a power to address others convincingly in the highest of all themes, 
can do nothing more directly subservient to our progress in Rhet- 
oric, than the laborious examination of a few of the masterpieces 
of Sacred and Secular Eloquence. They are to us, what the 
Cathedrals of Europe are to the architect, and her Statues to the 
artist. 

Now, if you will, for a passage from Massillon, on this same 
subject of Original Sin. It is a part of that exordium to the Ser- 
mon on Prayer, to which I have already referred : — 

“ Yes, my brethren, if the whole world is only one continual temptation, 
if all the situations in which we find ourselves, and all the objects which 
surround us, appear in league with our corruption, either to enfeeble 
or to seduce us; if riches corrupt us, poverty embitters us, prosperity in- 
flates us, affliction crushes us, business distracts us, repose enfeebles us, 
knowledge puffs us up, ignorance misleads, society takes us too much out 
of ourselves, and solitude leaves us too much to ourselves, pleasures se- 
duce, holy works make us proud, health rouses the passions, sickness 
makes us lukewarm or complaining ; if, in one word, since our Fall, every- 
thing is a new source of peril to us, in such a situation what hope, O 
my God, except in prayer?” 


In this you will see a certain regularity of antithesis, but the 
various antitheses follow no regular law, — they are not the result 
of logical connection, but are the spontaneous production of an 
affluent genius, as you may see again in this passage from the same 
sermon : — 

“The Christian is therefore a man of prayer; his origin (notice, if you 
will, the order of these words), his origin, his situation, his nature, his 
necessities, his dwelling-place, all warn him to pray.” 


99 


If logically arranged, ‘ necessities” would have come last, as 
resulting from all the others. 
Now, if we have geniuses as rich and exuberant as Massillon’s, 
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we can trust to them, as he did ; though he, as you will remember, 
was so well trained a scholar as to have been placed, at the early 
age of thirty-four, over one of the most important Theological 
Seminaries in Europe. But if we are men of moderate abilities, 
we must be content to cultivate them, as Bourdaloue did, by the 
assiduous study of Philosophy, — without which, says Cicero, no 
man can be an orator, — Logic, and Systematic Theology. 

In the Rhetorical, as distinguished from the Logical arrangement 
of their thoughts, in that arrangement which tends to carry the 
hearer steadily towards the point the speaker has in view, that 
arrangement in which no thought fails of its proper influence on 
the mind, and every thought comes in at just that time in the dis- 
course when the mind is best prepared to receive it, Bourdaloue 
and Massillon are equally great; but in that supreme power of 
art, which gives beauty as well as strength, Massillon stands 
alone. The exordiums of Bourdaloue are often poor, and of all 
his perorations I remember only one that is strikingly excellent. 
But Massillon, in his exordiums and perorations, never fails. ‘They 
have all the perfection of Greek art. Let me read the introduction 
of his first Lenten Sermon, before Louis the Great. Standing in 
the Chapel at Versailles, before the most powerful of monarchs, 
and in the midst of the most magnificent of Courts, the Orator, 
with downcast eyes, and quiet voice, announced his text : — 


“ Blessed are they that mourn.” 


“ Sire, — If the world were speaking here in place of Jesus Christ, it 
would, doubiless, hold other language to your majesty. ‘ Blessed the 
prince,’ it would say to you, ‘ who has never fought except to conquer, who 
has seen so many powers arrayed against him, only to grant them more 
glorious peace; and who has always been greater than the peril, or than 
the victory. 

“« Blessed the prince who, during the course of a long and flourishing 
reign, enjoys in quiet the fruits of his glory, the love of his people, the 
esteem of his enemies, the admiration of the world, the advantage of his 
conquests, the magnificence of his works, the wisdom of his laws, and the 
august hope of a numerous posterity, and who has nothing more to desire 
than the long possession of what he now enjoys.’ 

“ Thus the world would speak ; but, Sire, Jesus Christ does not speak 
like the world. 

“* Blessed,’ He would say to you, ‘not he who is the admiration of his 
age, but he who makes the world to come his hope, and who lives in 
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contempt of himself, and of all which passes.’ ‘ Blessed are the poor in 
spirit, for theirs is the Kingdom of Heaven.’ 

“ Blessed, not he whose reign and exploits history shall make immortal 
in the memory of men, but he whose tears have effaced the history of 
his sins, even from the memory of God. ‘ Blessed are they that mourn, for 
they shall be comforted.’ 

“ Blessed, not he who has extended through new conquests the bounds 
of his Empire, but he who shall have restrained his desires and his passions 
within the limits of the Law of God, for he shall possess a realm more 
endurable than the empire of the world. ‘ Blessed are the meek, for they 
shall inherit the earth.’ 

“ Blessed, not he who, raised by the voice of his people above all the 
princes who have gone before him, enjoys in serenity his grandeur, and 
his glory ; but he who finding nothing in the throne itself worthy of his 
heart, seeks perfect happiness here below, only in virtue and righteous- 
ness. ‘ Blessed are they who hunger and thirst after righteousness, for 
they shall be filled.’ 

“ Blessed, not he to whom men have given the title of Great, and Invin- 
cible, but he to whom the unhappy in the presence of Jesus Christ shall 
give the title of Father, and Merciful, — for he shall receive mercy. 
‘ Blessed are the merciful ; for they shall obtain mercy.’ 

“ Blessed, finally, not he who, always arbiter of the destiny of his ene- 
mies, has more than once given peace to the world; but he who has been 
able to give peace to himself, and to banish from his heart the vices, and 
inordinate affections which disturb its tranquillity. ‘ Blessed are the 
peace-makers ; for they shall be called the children of God.’ 

“ These, Sire, are they whom the Jesus Christ calls blessed, and the 
Gospel knows no other blessedness on earth than virtue and innocence.” 


If time permitted, we would enjoy examining this exordium in 
detail, that we might see how absolutely perfect it is, in every ex- 
cellence which the exordium should possess; but we must yet 
speak of his perorations. 

It is the custom, we think, among many of our most distinguished 
American orators, to leave off amid a crash of fire-works, to have 
the peroration the grandest, most brilliant, most striking passage in 
all their discourse. Not so with the great master Demosthenes, to 
whom, as to a standard, all questions of rhetorical use must be re- 
ferred, and of whom we may say with emphasis, what Quintillian 
says of Cicero, ** Hunc igitur spectemus ; hoc propositum sit nobis 
exemplum; ille se profecisse sciat— cui Demosthenes valde 
placebit.”” Not so, we repeat, with Demosthenes ; not so either 
with Massillon, who, more than any other modern, has reproduced 
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the perfection of form by which the Greek master is distinguished, 
no less than by his power —that marvelous power, that admi- 
randa vis, of which Dionysius of Halicarnassus discourses with 
such affection, and subtilty, and grace. 

His perorations are always as gentle as his exordiums. I would 
cite one for you, that you might judge for yourselves, if it were pos- 
sible to judge of a peroration apart from the discourse which it 
closes, but as its real excellence consists in its adaptation to what 
has gone before, one can judge of it only in connection with all 
that has preceded it. 

A similar excellence in exordium and peroration is found in the 
funeral orations of Bossuet ; but in his ordinary sermons, which for 
the most part were unwritten, he was too careless of the form. 

In the transitions from one division of the sermon to another, all 
these are excellent, but especially Massillon. He who is suscep- 
tible to the charms of language, cannot observe Massillon’s transi- 
tions — one of the most diffi cult of the minor parts of the sermon 
— without delight, and wonder at the ease and grace with which 
they are accomplished. 


+ 





NOTICES OF BOOKS. 


A June Ipyt. By James Russert Lowext. Boston: Ticknor & Fields. 
1868. 


We remark in the Poems of Mr. Lowell a singular union of contrarieties. 
Now we find an expression which evinces the sensitiveness and delicacy of a 
true poet, charming us with a beauty almost exquisite; and now our taste is 
shocked by some gross offense against rhythm, some rude violation of metre, 

- some mixture of figures, some unfortunate word, indicating everything but the 
eye, and ear, and culture of an artist. Mr. Lowell is always clever, always 
sprightly, always original, always suggestive, but not always polished or poetic. 
He sometimes writes verses as he writes articles — to meet a demand. There 
is a want of spontaneity, of glow, of impulse. He exhibits more talent than 
genius. His poetry is often easily convertible into very respectable prose. 
Occasionally, indeed, there is a thought or an expression suflicient to redeem 
an entire volume. But it is rather an exotic — a flower out of its latitude, a 
gem away from its mine, a bird of Paradise flashing over some prosaic region, 
far from the brilliant luxuriance of its tropical home. 

We find proofs of these remarks in the short Poem which is the subject of 
the present notice. In the opening sentence, June is a hostess, a gypsy, a 
pearl. Surely this is what was styled in our youth, a mixing of metaphors. 
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But, perhaps, the rules of Rhetoric, like the truths of the Gospel, have become 
antiquated in the apprehension of New England culture. 
How beautiful the expression — 


” 


“ One great gush of blossoms! 


How strange, in the same sentence, these bright and quiet types of lovely 
June, like the violence of Winter, should be said to 


“ Storm the world.” 
Can the same writer, guilty of an impropriety so manifest, immediately after, 
give us a description, in its kind scarcely to be surpassed ? 
“The bluebird, shifting ais light load of song, 
From post to post, along the cheerless fence.” 
These are admirable lines. It is difficult to conceive, 


“ The warm, wi/d breath of the West, 
Shepherding his soft droves of fleecy cloud.” 
Here is poetry : — 
“ Gladness of woods, skies, waters, all in one, 
The Bobolink has come, and like the soul 
Of the sweet season vocal in a bird, 
Gurgles in ecstasy.” 

This is a picture complete and béautiful, but absolutely marred by the 
abominably prosaic addition — 

“We know not what 
Sure, June, dear June; now God be praised for June.” 

However, there is this excuse for the bird, that, acknowledging the existence 
of a Deity, its Theology is more correct than that of the Poet, to whom is 
attributed a certain Article of the “ North American’ Review,” darkened ter- 
ribly by Positivism. 

We cannot understand why the soul of Mr. Lowell, floating in a cloud, should 
describe its reflection in the waters below, by the harsh, ugly, unmusical word, 
“ double,” instead of the soft, and appropriate word, “ image.” 

We could point out a multitude of other instances showing these strange 
peculiarities of Mr. Lowell, making us wonder, how, in the same person, there 
should be such a union of crudeness and culture, of coarseness and delicacy, 
of the prosaic and the poetical. 

We conclude our notice by remarking that we differ with Mr. Lowell, in 
regard to appreciation of our ancestry. He permits other men to trace their 
origin either “to Ape, or Adam,” intimating that the narration of the Sacred 
Oracles is a “whim.” He prefers, himself, however, a tree for his father. 
Will he inform us to what species he inclines to attribute his original? We 
would suggest to Harper, for pictorial illustration, the various steps of the pro- 
cess by which a gnarled crab-apple —at once noted for its sharp juices, and 
bright blossoms — may be converted into a man. 


Siena. By Atcernon Cuartes Swinsurne. J. B. Lippincott & Co. 
1868. Philadelphia. 


In this Poem also seem blended grave faults, and great beauties. The com- 
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mencing word,. “ Inside,” has a certain infelicity, and indeed the entire first 
stanza is open to many criticisms. We will not pause to notice the epithet, 
“ naked,” as applied to gold, or that singular line, — 

“ The green-veiled air is full of doves.” 


How the leaves falling softly in “ broken kisses,” shall “ break” like waves, 
we cannot even imagine, and while a Greek, who represented the orb of day 
by the image of Apollo crowned with beams, might speak of the “ Sun’s feet,” 
to us, whom Science teaches to conceive him only as a vast, fiery globe, the 
expression seems awkward, and unwarrantable. Numerous violations of metre 
and rhythm could easily be exhibited, but it is more agreeable to dwell on 
beauties than on blemishes. What Mr. Swinburne’s Muse wants in delicacy, 
and elegance, and polish, is often forgotten in the strength and originality of 
his conceptions. His genius is intense and powerful, rather than refined and 
creative. Here are some striking lines from the thirteenth stanza, yet strangely 
marred by the adjectives, “ fresh” and “clear,” applied to “ gloom” : — 

“ You see her in the fresh, clear gloom, 
Where walls shut out the fame, and bloom 
Of full-breathed summer, and the roof 
Keeps the keen, ardent air aloof, 
And sweet weight of the violet sky.” 

Again, — 


“ She seems as one hearing in tune, 
Heaven within Heaven.” 


The twenty-second stanza presents a vivid picture, where the impression 
is increased by the sacrifice of the rhythm : — 


“ For the outer land is sad, and wears 
A raiment of a flaming fire, 
And the fierce, fruitless mountain stairs 
Climb, yet seem wroth, and loth to aspire, 
Climb, and break, and are broken down; 
And through their clefts and crests the town 
Looks west, and sees the dead sun lie — 
A sanguine death —that stains the sky 
With angry dye.” 


Yet here we can hardly refrain from remarking the words “ fruitless,” and 
“ wroth,” as describing “ stairs.” 

Some of the lines referring to Italy, now glowing with intensity, now breath- 
ing in sadness, evince most the genius of the Poet. This is, perhaps, the 
best : — 

“ Let there be light, O Italy! 
For our feet falter in the night — 
O Lamp of living years to be! 
O, Light of God, let there be light! 
Fill witha love keener than flame, 
Men sealed in spirit with Thy Name, 
The cities and the Roman skies, 
Where men, with other than man’s eyes, 
Saw the sun rise.”’ 


We must notice, in conclusion, a sad characteristic of the Poetry of this age 
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—a disposition to recoil from Christianity as a system of pain and gloom, and 
turn for refuge to the free and beautiful life of Greece, where earth was made 
to glow with forms of grace beneath those brilliant skies, whence genius had 
part of its inspiration. Is it forgotten that the art and mythology of Greece 
did not save her from despair? The physical development produced by her 
climate, and her games, and the genius which filled the world with beauty, 
could not avert gloom and degradation. Besides, it should be remembered 
that the Gospel not only appeals to fear, but kindles joy ; above its Cross ex- 
hibits a Crown ; with the frequent contemplation of death also presents bright 
visions of Eternal Life. From no book more than the Bible, can Poetry catch 
inspirations of joy and victory. 


Lucretius. By ALrrep Tennyson, Poet Laureate. 1868. 


Perhaps few Poets have ever been more correct in rhyme, in metre, in 
rhythm, and whatever pertains to the form of Poetry, than Mr. Tennyson. A 
knowledge of these inferior things is so familiar to the Laureate, that he gives 
them no more attention than a sensible and well-dressed gentleman pays to 
his garments. You seldom, perhaps never, notice in him the indelicacies, the 
inaccuracies, the improprieties, so observable in Mr. Lowell and Mr. Swin- 
burne, and so often marring what might be otherwise charming and admirable. 
Bryant and Longfellow exhibit a similar correctness of ear, and taste, and cul- 
ture. We do not, however, propose a general discussion of the merits of Mr. 
Tennyson, now so almost universally recognized in England, in America, and 
even in Continental Europe. Our attention will be confined solely to his 
“ Lucretius.” The hero of the Poem, a devotee to the Muse, “ after the morn- 
ing flush of passion,” neglects his Lucilia, who, obtaining a love-potion, seeks 
to regain her husband's heart. The “ philter,” however, confuses “ the chemic 
labor of the blood,” and brings before his mind “ all twisted shapes of lust,” 
“hired animalisms,” “ prodigies of myriad nakednesses,” which stain and defile 
his golden visions of light, and beauty, and glory, until in the self-loathing of 
despair he seeks, with the bloody knife of suicide, a life beyond the grave, 
“centred in eternal calm,” where he expects to find the “ Passionless Bride, 
Divine Tranquillity.” The situation here seems dramatically unnatural. The 
speech of Lucilius is evidently rather a mythological discussion, where argu- 
ment and imagination intermingle, than the passionate ravings which terminate 
in self-murder. Shakespeare would have given a few wild words, and a quick, 
sharp blow. You would not so much have heard the man’s speech, as seen his 
death. There would have been more blood than breath. But, passing by 
this criticism, we have read none of Mr. Tennyson’s Poems which show really 
more creative power, or force of poetical expression. We shall be pardoned for 
quoting a few lines, in illustration : — 

“ Storm in the night! for thrice I heard the rain 

Rushing, and once, the flash of a thunderbolt — 
Struck out the streaming mountain-side, and show'd? 
A riotous confluence of water-courses, 
Blanching and billowing in a hollow of it. 

— And I saw the flaming atoms, 

And torrents of her myriad universe, 

Ruining along the illimitable main.” 





When Apollo was the Day-god, here is a picture a Poet might well paint : — 
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“King of the East, although he seem, and girt 
With song, and flame, and fragrance, slowly lifts 
His golden feet on those impurpled stairs, 

That climb into the windy halls of Heaven.”’ 


We presume Mr. Tennyson intended to depict the despair of Heathenism, 
impelling to suicide. This, in its intellectual aspects, he has done admirably. 
But could not a Christian Poet, with such resources of genius, without sacrifi- 
cing his art or his popularity, have gilded the dark cloud shrouding humanity, 
with some bright beam of that immortal Hope, which is kindled by the Gospel ? 
How inspiring to have seen the sombre picture, illuminated with those rays 
which, through Christ, stream down over our world from the great Eternity ! 


Tue Otp Wortp In its New Face. 1867-1868. H. W. BeLtows. 
Vol. I. New York: Harper & Brothers. 12mo., pp. 454. 


If the Astronomer wearies with constantly surveying the wonders of the 
Heavens, it is not strange if we become fatigued with the most glowing pages, 
describing the beauties of the Earth. Had Dr. Bellows expended his genius 
on palaces and art-galleries, or ruins and battle-fields, on castles and cathe- 
drals, on the charms of the Rhine, and the sublimities of the Alps, not even his 
affluent pen would have enriched his book with attractions for the public. He 
who has read from infancy descriptions of the Laocojn and the Apollo, if he 
cannot be satisfied with the immortal lines of Byron, investing these images 
with a glory so marvelous, turning from the common-places of inferior writers, 
demands for himself a view of the inspired marbles, where they exhibit the 
agony of love in the coils of death, and the ideal of manly beauty, impressed 
with the calm majesty of Heaven. Dr. Bellows has, therefore, displayed his 
tact in touching lightly what has been so often attempted, and making the 
interest of his volume turn on social, political, and religious developments, 
which, always changing, have always a fresh interest ; and although his pen is 
sprightly, and his descriptive powers are excellent, the field indicated is best 
suited to his breadth of view, and philosophic habits. Widely as we differ from 
him in Theology, we have been interested and profited by his book. Who can 
read without interest his statements, showing that the reaction in Geneva, the 
home of Calvinism, as in Boston, the centre of Puritanism, has been from that 
stern system of Predestinarianism to the rationalism of Unitarianism ; and who 
does not fear that in the latter, as in the former, the ultimate tendency will be 
to Infidelity and Atheism? Who can discover without alarm that in the land 
of Luther, and the centre of the Reformation, the true Faith is often exiled 
from the Universities, and feebly proclaimed from the pulpits, to a few listless 
hearers, while the German people seem abandoned to a mere earthliness, ob- 
scuring the Creator, and the Cross, and Eternity ? How sad to know that 
Romish Cathedrals, in the possession of Protestantism, cold and almost deserted, 
instead of being employed for worship, stand merely as venerable memorials 
of mediwval art! In the condition of Geneva, and Germany, and New Eng- 
land, is there nothing suggestive ? Well may we thank God that in England 
and America, the Faith has not been severed from the Order of the Church ; 
and clinging to our Articles and our Liturgy, preserve them as the hope and 
heritage of the world. Here are words from the pen of an Unitarian Minister, 
which may well arrest our attention ; “ It is evident that in the deep instinct 
which makes profoundly religious minds cling, even against the evidence of 
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unanswerable arguments, to the supernatural authority of the Gospel Faith, 
there is now a disposition to turn from the purely literary testimony of authen- 
tic Gospels to the evidence — always so much valued in the Catholic world — 
offered by the living witness of the Church.” “ But there is evidence of a reviv- 
ing sense of the indispensable importance of this witness, and if the question of 
this generation, touching the authenticity and genuineness of the Gospels, is 
answered negatively, there will still remain the deeper question of the origin of 
the Christian Church, and the Faith of that Church.” How safe and blessed 
is that man at once believing in the authenticity and inspiration of the Serip- 
ture, and the Divine authority and attestation of the Church! We commend 
the book of Dr. Bellows as exhibiting, in a most attractive form, that sprightli- 
ness of style, and breadth of culture, which are the strongest recommendations 
of Unitarianism to the more intellectual classes of society. 


Tue Cuvurcn anp THE Wortp: Essays on Questions of the Day in 1868. 
By various Writers. Edited by the Rev. Orpey Suipiey, M.-A. London: 
Longmans, Green, Reader, & Dyer. 1868. 8vo., pp. 662. 


The very great majority of American Churchmen occupy the conservative 
ground of the Anglican Fathers. They believe in the inspired Scriptures as the 
Standards of Truth. They venerate the Ancient Creeds. They accept the 
decrees of the (Ecumenical Councils, and the Church as the witness to the faith. 
They think the Sacraments not only signs, but agencies of Grace. They cling 
to the doctrine of orders as lying at the foundation of our ecclesiastical system. 
They ascend to the acts and example of the Apostles for precedent and 
authority against the sects and Rome. With these views they have been liber- 
ally disposed to all within the Church, tolerating the defects of one party, and 
the excesses of the other. They would concede to those disinclined to the 
wsthetic, the most bald and simple service, excluding a chant, or a flower, or a 
cross, and allow to persons of taste and fancy the highest and richest ceremo- 
nial, which symbolizes pure Christian truth, as opposed to Romish corruptions, 
and keeps within the limits of law. Nay! multitudes would willingly enlarge 
our liberty where now it is restricted, and give ecclesiastical sanction to the 
greatest freedom in worship, so that our Liturgy should exhibit every variety, 
from those offices suited to the simplicity of frontier life to the splendid Ritual- 
ism of the Metropolitan Cathedral. These persons have found in the former 
volumes entitled the “ Church and the World,” much which they could ap- 
prove, and with which they sympathize. They have been even interested, and 
profited by many of the Essays. Imagine the rude shock to the feelings of 
these liberal and noble churchmen by finding the first paper in the present 
volume written by that Dr. Littledale who has lately pronounced the Reformers 
“unredeemed villains,” rightfully executed by Bloody Mary, and placed them 
in point of moral principle below Danton and Robespierre, at the same time 
styling Edward the Sixth “a tiger cub.” The question arises, What can be 
intended by giving this man this prominence, who has outraged the most sacred 
feelings of Christians, dishonored by his scurrility the memories of martyrs, 
stained the glory of the Church, and sent up his abuse against the very saints 
of Heaven? Instead of being admitted as a contributor to this volume, he 
should have been exposed to universal reprobation as a slanderer of the holy 
dead, who have gone through blood and flame to crowns of glory. 

But our surprise is augmented by the paper having for its title “ The Invoca- 
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tion of Saints and Angels.” We had supposed that all intelligent Christians 
regarded the omnipresence, and omniscience, and omnipotence of the Deity 
as constituting the true foundation of prayer, and that to address any finite 
being was superstition and idolatry. We had supposed that adoration of 
saints and angels were relics of heathenish custom, or of medizval darkness. 
We had supposed that a clergyman of the Church of England would have con- 
sidered himself bound by the teachings of the Bible, the example of the Primi- 
tive Church, and that Article to which he had subscribed, declaring the “ invo- 
cation of saints a fond thing, vainly invented and grounded upon no warranty 
of Scripture, but rather repugnant to the Word of God.” Our astonishment, 
then, can only be conceived, not expressed, when we found the Rev. Henry 
Humble, M. A., Canon of St. Ninian’s Cathedral, Perth, advocating the Romish 
practices, and deliberately proposing for our acceptance the Canon of the 
Council of Trent. But lest our readers are incredulous, we will let the writer 
speak in his own words: ‘ What are we to say to this ? Is our practice any- 
thing like it ? Can we say that we reproduce the Catholic Church of the fourth 
century ?” “ Be it our endeavor then, in God’s Holy Name, to make our claim 
more real than it now is, by restoring first to our private devotions, the Angelic 
Salutation, and the Litanies of the Saints, and let us have the advocacy of 
these powerful intercessors for the restoration of the due and fitting honors with 
which our forefathers sought to do them reverence for a thousand years before 
the terrible losses of the sixteenth century.” “ What are we to believe posi- 
tively ? and what are we to do in carrying our belief into practice ? Nowhere 
shall we find a more moderate statement than the Fathers of Trent have put 
forth.” The conclusion of the decree thus approvingly quoted by the author, 
he himself gives as follows: “ But that they think impiously who deny that 
the saints, who enjoy eternal happiness in heaven, are to be invoked, or who 
assert, either that they do not pray for vs, or that the invocation of them to 
pray for each of us. even in particular, is idolatry.” 

Surely such an offense against the Articles, and the practice of the Church 
of England, calls as loudly for the interposition of her ecclesiastical law as the 
heresy of Colenso. 

The writer of this essay, by conceding that the invocation of saints and 
angels was not a custom of the Primitive Church, and by referring for precedent 
to the fourth century, absolutely abandons the whole argument founding our 
ecclesiastical order on the example and the acts of the Apostles, thus yielding 
all we prove so clearly to the sects and Rome. That an English clergyman 
should dare so to teach is simply astounding. 

We may remark as Tract No. Ninety arrested the excesses of the Oxford 
movement, leaving as a residuum whatever was good and pure, so we predict 
the utterances of Dr. Littledale, and the paper we have just noticed, will check 
the extremes of Ritualism, and eventually give to the Church an increased 
liberty, richness, and spirituality in her ceremonial, while at the same time she 
will be preserved from mere Romish innovations and imitations. The storm 
which tears away the wild growths of the forest is often necessary to let in the 
light and air on the vigorous tree. 


Man’s Oriarn AND Destiny: Sketched from the Platform of the Sciences, in 
a Course of Lectures delivered before the Lowell Institute, in Boston, in the 
Winter of 1865-66. By J. P. Lestey, Member of the National Academy 
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of the United States, Secretary of the American Philosophical Society. 
Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott & Co. 1868. 12mo., pp. 381. 


In regard to man’s origin there are now two antagonistic schools dividing 
the world of science. On the one hand Darwin maintains, “ That animals are 
derived from each other, and that there is a primitive cell from which all 
animals may be evoked ; that vertebrates are derived from one primitive verte- 
brate ; that articulates are derived from one primitive articulate ; that mollusks 
are derived from one primitive mollusk ; that radiates are derived from one 
primitive radiate ; and that these four primitive types are themselves derived 
from one primitive cell, under the influence of light and electricity acting 
upon matter.” 

Agassiz, on the other hand, proclaims the doctrine, “ That it was not only 
one that was started in the beginning, but many; that it was not to one time 
only that creation has been limited, but that its acts have been going on 
through all ages ; that under its direct influence have been produced all the 
differences of nature; that man is not the lineal descendant of tadpoles and 
monkeys, but the chosen production of the Divine Intellect made after the 
Divine Image.” 

Differing from these theories, is the Scriptural account as received by the 
orthodox theologians, and many men of profound science. In support of this 
view are numerous facts derived from history, ethnology, and language. The 
differences of race, on the supposition of a single head, are accounted for by 
a mu'titude of observations. The lower animals are circumscribed in habita- 
tion and uniform in habit. The same beasts eat the same species of food 
amid the same regions, with the same general modes of life from generation to 
generation. Man, on the contrary, is a cosmopolitan, having even in the same 
country, habits almost infinitely different. Compare a denizen of St. Giles 
with an occupant of Windsor Palace ; a cannibal of New Zealand with a cler- 
gyman of New York; an Esquimaux in his ice-hut, wrapped in furs and 
devouring his blubber, with a Hindoo panting beneath his poncha, while eating 
tropical fruits and dainties. Varieties not only in food, climate, and residence, 
but also in employment, literature, philosophy, leave their traces on man’s 
physical system, and certainly go far towards explaining differences everywhere 
visible. 

But not only on questions relating to the origin and unity of our race, but 
on those referring to its antiquity, certainly much has been advanced in 
favor of the Scriptural narration by men confessedly eminent. Besides, Geology 
is a science evidently in its youth, at present, rather of facts than of principles. 

Now with the scientific world absolutely divided by the opposing schools of 
Darwin and Agassiz, with the recollection of the numberless opposing theories 
of the past, for a period dogmatically maintained, and then forever discarded ; 
with the large array of distinguished names on the side of the Biblical view ; 
with all the venerable arguments from every source sustaining the authenticity 
and credibility of the Scripture; on a subject difficult and obscure, where it is 
endeavored from scattered stones, and earths, and fossils, covered with the 
darkness of ages, to build a system of certainty, we might suppose, in every 
author of candor and culture, both humility of spirit and moderation of state- 
ment. Arrogance, extravagance, and abuse are intolerable, and evince either 
the greatest vanity, or the greatest ignorance. He who displays on such a 
theme the assurance of the monkey, may be supposed to sympathize with the 
theory deriving him from the monkey. 
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Having indulged these general remarks, we proceed by a few quotations, 
simply to show the aim and spirit of Mr. Lesley’s book, first, however, express- 
ing our unfeigned wonder that in the City of Boston could be found an audi- 
ence who would endure such ignorant and antiquated slanders against our 
holy Religion, by one who dares speak patronizingly of its Divine Author. 

He says of the Books of Moses: “ And yet our men of science continue 
sceptical, and call them, as the Apostles did, ‘ old wives’ fables.’ They be- 
lieve them indeed to be old Jew-legends, so palpably heathenish, and contrary 
to all we now know, that it is not worth while to try to show their absurdity.” 
Again he styles them, “a hotch-potch of Hebrew legends.” Well may a flip- 
pant New England Lecturer, talking thus elegantly before Boston Infidelity, 
and glorying in his boasted original, exclaim, “I think I can see around me in 
society sufficient evidences that man is a developed monkey !” 


AN INTRODUCTION TO THE CONSTITUTIONAL LAW OF THE UNITED STATES, 
especially designed for Students, General and Professional. By Joun Nor- 
TON Pomeroy, LL.D., Dean of the Law School, and Griswold Professor 
of Political Science in the University of New York; author of “ An Intro- 
duction to Municipal Law.” ‘New York: Published by Hurd & Houghton. 
Cambridge: Riverside Press. 1868. 8vo., pp. 549. 


We confess to an exalted, perhaps hereditary, admiration of Legal Science. 
To a mind first liberalized by a generous culture, it imparts a breadth, a direct- 
ness, a manliness which practice at the Bar still further confirms and develops. 
Contact with the client, the preparation of the case, the investigation of princi- 
ples, the examination of witnesses, the address to the jury, the argument to the 
court, all, call into exercise the highest powers of analysis, and fit the mind to 
grapple practically with great questions. It is from the ranks of the legal 
profession must always spring those statesmen who will leave the deepest im- 
press upon our Republic. Therefore it becomes a matter of the greatest con- 
sequence that the youth of our country shall have all advantages which can 
liberalize and ennoble the Counselor and the Advocate. Hence every Law 
School and every Law Book becomes a national possession. It is with such 
feelings we have perused the admirable volume which we now approach for 
notice. In clearness of style, compactness of statement, force of argument, 
largeness of view, comprehensiveness of arrangement, and fullness of instruction, 
we believe it will have no superior. The work of Judge Story, so long a 
standard, abounds in learning, and has been of priceless service to the country, 
but evinces a prolixity and verbosity seldom found in alliance with such 
strength of judgment and vastness of erudition. We are almost assured that 
this volume of Professor Pomeroy will at once be accepted as high authority 
and long adorn the libraries of scholars and jurists. 


Sermons. By Rev. Newman Hatt, D. D., of London, with a History of 
Surrey Chapel, and its Institutions, by Dr. Hatt. New York: Sheldon & 
Co. Boston: Gould & Lincoln. 1868. 12mo., pp. 309. 


The gifted, but eccentric Rowland Hill, unwilling to abandon the Church of 
England, and desiring more liberty than he could enjoy in a Parish, founded 
Surrey Chapel. It is a curious combination. On Sundays, the Liturgy of the 
Establishment is used. The government is a strange mixture of antagonisms — 
seeking to unite Presbyterianism and Congregationalism. There are Baptist 
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elders, and Methodist experiences. Then there is a vast apparatus of chari- 
table organizations, supported by large contributions, and doubtless effecting 
great good among the poor of Southwark. Dr. Hall, the second in succession 
from Rowland Hill, recently, as is well known, visited this country. The 
memory of the founder of Surrey Chapel, its own celebrity, and the reputation 
of its present pastor, attracted vast crowds to his ministry, so that his progress 
through the country sometimes approached an ovation. He visited our Institu- 
tions. He occupied the pulpits of our principal cities. He preached before 
the assembled wisdom of the Republic, in its National Capitol. He was 
everywhere lauded in the public prints for his eloquent discourses. We were 
therefore prepared to find in the volume, sermons, admirable in arrangement, 
scholarly in style, profound in thought, and original in conception, such as 
would worthily represent the Non-conformists of England. Possibly Dr. Hall’s 
elocution may have given a charm to his discourses, which has evaporated from 
the printed page. A musical voice, a graceful gesticulation, an earnest man- 
ner will often make interesting and impressive an ordinary sermon. The eye 
is a cold critic where the ear is an enthusiastic auditor. We certainly cannot 
err in pronouncing that this volume does not sustain the reputation of the 
Orator. The discourses are almost entirely hortatory, and really remarkable 
for nothing but the fact that productions so ordinary should have produced 
results so surprising. There is scarcely a single passage distinguished for 
originality, pathos, or eloquence. The style is usually commonplace, the 
illustrations are familiar, and you look in vain for a flash of genius. An ad- 
dress suited to the capacities of emancipated slaves appears strangely when 
printed for the culture of the world. Besides, the sermons abound in_polit- 
ical allusions and appeals, which give rise to the suspicion that the 
Preacher was seduced by the bubble popularity, from the plain paths of Serip- 
tural exegesis. The declamation in the Hall of the Capitol, in regard to 
National and Ecclesiastical Freedom, was scarcely warranted by a text of St. 
Paul, which had in view, simply and solely, bondage to sin through the con- 
demnation of the Law, and the liberty of filial obedience through faith in the 
Gospel. 

Yet, while we do not think these discourses sustain Mr. Hall’s reputation as 
a polished scholar or a popular preacher, as plain statements of great truths, 
affectionately urged with a simple, direct, unctious manner, we believe they 
would accomplish more substantial good, aside from their political appeals, than 
more elegant or erudite productions. We may add that the verses of Mr. 
Hall, at the close of the volume, are very much ona level, in point of merit, 
with the discourses. 


PAROCHIAL, AND PLary Sermons. By Jonn Henry Newman, B. D., for- 
merly Vicar of St. Mary’s, Oxford. In Eight Volumes. Vol. I. New 
Edition. Rivington’s, London, Oxford, and Cambridge. Scribner, Wel- 
ford, & Co., New York. 1868. 8vo., pp. 349. 


We confess that no book has ever cost us more “grief or astonishment than 
this volume of John Henry Newman’s Sermons. Their unpretentious char- 
acter provokes no such spirit of criticism as is excited by the discourses of Dr. 
Hall, everywhere extolled through our papers for their popular eloquence. 
Indeed, to the closest inspection they scarcely reveal a single cause for censure. 
Written by aman of genius, whose powers were improved by the highest classic 
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culture, they aim at nothing but plain, simple, pointed statement. Yet, you 
always feel, there is behind a reserve of intellect, of imagination, of learning, 
which could exhibit itself in the brightest wit, and most brilliant imagery, 
with dazzling eloquence, but which, preferring edification to popularity, and 
eternity to time — the salvation of the soul rather than the praise of the lip, — 
willingly represses its impulses, and seeks with pointed words to impress ever- 
lasting Truths. Here you find, what shrewd English common sense, what 
resistless argument, what searching appeals, what affectionate exhortations, 
what unction, what sincerity, what saintliness! Surely you exclaim, “ This 
man walked with God, and lived for Eternity!” We have been able in 
these discourses to notice scarcely an indication of Mr. Newman’s subsequent 
sareer, and we ask who is responsible for his lapse? What a transition from 
the light and purity of such a Gospel, to the darkness and corruption of Ro- 
manism! We can better conceive that a popular preacher, like Newman Hall, 
should be seduced to subscribe the Creed of Pius the Fourth, than that a 
spiritual preacher, like John Henry Newman, should be bound in the fetters 
and midnight of Papal superstitions. We may well be astounded when a 
genius so saintly, and so brilliant, is condemned through life to the agonizing 
tortures of a cultivated intellect in rebellion against Papal assumptions. Every 
sincere Christian will find profit in these remarkable discourses. 


Hymns or Farra ANp Hore. By Horartivs Bonar, D.D. Third Series. 
New York : Carter & Brothers, 530 Broadway. 1868. 16mo., pp. 324. 


Here is a volume of religious poems, written by a man of talent and piety, 
containing many excellent lines and pious sentiments ; but which seem rather 
the result of a literary habit, painfully formed, than the free, impulsive, glow- 
ing inspirations of the genius of song. It will accomplish much good, find an 
echo in many hearts, and contribute everywhere to kindle and sustain the 
flame of Christian devotion. Sacred poetry does not often exhibit the polish 
and fire of Pope, the unctious energy of Wesley, the subduing sweetness of 
Watts, the touching truthfulness of Cowper, the exquisite pathos and graceful 
versification of Moore, the tenderness, the beauty, the condensed power of 
Montgomery, or the magic inspiration of Byron, who, without piety, by the 
mere intuitions of his wonderful genius, caught both the thought and the senti- 
ment of the Psalmist, and reproduced them in strains so musical and so match- 
less, that compared with them the pious deliverances of Sternhold and Hop- 
kins seem like tie cawing of the crow after the song of the nightingale. 


Tue THeoLoGy oF THE Greek Ports. By W. S. Trier, Williston Pro- 
fessor of Greek in Amherst College. Boston: Draper & Halliday, Nos. 
58 and 60 Cornhill. 1867. 12mo., pp. 365. 


It is refreshing, in this volume from a New England pen, to find united the 
culture of the scholar and fhe faith of the Christian. Professor Tyler’s admi- 
ration for Greek genius does not diminish his confidence in Hebrew inspiration. 
His book is both solid and elegant, and we have risen from its perusal, pleased 
and profited. The arguments he arrays in favor of Homeric unity are, in our 
apprehension, absolutely invincible. May we be permitted here a suggestion ? 
It strikes us, the first and greatest of Epic poets is more characterized by his 
pathos than even by his sublimity. True, Heaven, Earth, and Hell furnish to 
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his genius all images of terror and of majesty. Yet, in vastness and grandeur 
of conception, Milton is at least his equal. In that exquisite beauty of deserip- 
tion which is the perfection of art, Virgil is his rival, where he paints the ven- 
erable Priam perishing at his altars, or Eneas flying with his family from the 
flames of Troy. But out of the Scriptures, there is nothing which moves the 
heart and moistens the eye like the parting of Hector and Andromache, or the 
aged monarch, begging trom the conquering Achilles the body of his slaugh- 
tered son. These descriptions are in widely different parts of the Iliad, and 
if the many ages of which we have knowledge produced no other genius who 
could sketch such scenes, it is impossible that, in contiguous periods, there 
should exist two Homers. Unity is everywhere as much impressed on the 
Grecian Epic as on the figures of the Last Judgment, the image of the Apollo, 
or the plan of the Parthenon. 

We have been delighted with the scholarly manner in which Professor Tyler 
exhibits the Theology of Homer, schylus, and Sophocles ; and if our reason 
cannot perceive in their writings anything foreshadowing a Saviour, we are at 
least in sympathy with the piety which seeks everywhere his prophetic traces. 


Lire oF Ottver Cromwett. By Cuarrtes Apams, D. D. Four illustra- 
tions. New York: Published by Carlton & Porter, Sunday-school Union, 
200 Mulberry Street. 16mo., pp. 268. , 


This book, apparently a compilation from a few standard authors, can, of 
course, have little of that freshness or authority imparted chiefly by familiarity 
with the original sources of historical information. There is nothing peculiarly 
attractive in its style or arrangement, and yet it invests itself with an interest 
incident to its subject. We think it will be profitable to American youth, 
not as presenting an example of heroic piety, but as inspiring a detestation of 
cant, even where united with courage and ability. Cromwell, we confess, to us 


seems a moral monstrosity — an instrument of heaven, as was an Alexander, 
or a Napoleon —a light, but that of a voleano, destroying while it blazes, 


Where a man is constantly obtruding on us the language of religion, and yet 
rather injures than promotes his interest, we overlook the fault as proceeding 
from a species of verdant ignorance; but suspect deceit if his cant is his ad- 
vancement. Now Cromwell fights under a divine direction, kills in answer 
to prayer, exults in the blood of his enemies as if they were the foes of heaven, 
violates the laws of his country by the command of his God, destroys by one 
inspiration the Parliament which has been created by another, with the Charch 
of England, and all the Presbyterians of the kingdom against him, he approves a 
High Court of Justice formed by arbitrary power for the trial of the King, and 
having thus made absolutely certain the result, he betakes himself to fasting 
and supplication to ascertain the will of the Almighty, soon to be revealed in 
the blood of the beheaded monarch. When we see Cromwell governing par- 
liaments by the sword, where Charles only dissolved them by prerogative, and 
erecting on the ruins of the hereditary throne a dynasty which received the 
sceptre, and only refused the crown, it is difficult to believe that his advance- 
ment to royal honor and power was secured from Heaven by prayer, and on 
his part proceeded from a pure Christian patriotism. On the other hand, the 
whole policy of Charles was weak and tortuous. Whatever the fault of Laud, 
his King should have perished on the scaffold rather than sign the warrant for 
the death of his devoted subject. We must confess, therefore, that we have as 
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little admiration for the martyred monarch of England, as we have confidence 
in the piety of the canting Protector. How beautiful in contrast with his 
career, shines the example of our own meek and majestic Washington ! 


Tue AMERICAN ANNUAL CyCLoP&DIA AND REGISTER OF IMPORTANT 
EVENTS oF THE YEAR 1867, embracing Political, Civil, Military, and Social 
Affairs ; Public Documents, Biography, Statistics, Commerce, Finance, Lit- 
erature, Science, Agriculture, and Mechanical Industry. Vol. VII. New 
York: D. Appleton & Co., 90, 92, and 94 Grand Street. 1868. 4to., pp. 
799. 


We well remember how the gilded backs of the Encyclopedia Americana 
shone throngh the glass of an old family book-case, and with what joy and 
profit boyhood consulted its pages in search of treasures then deemed bound- 
less. But how much more favored are the youth of the present generation ! 
We never contemplete the enterprise of the Messrs. Appleton without delight. 
It accords with the want and the greatness of the nation. Besides, the 
American Cyclopedia having first gathered for our instruction the contribu- 
tions of universal knowledge, as the ocean receives all the waters of the earth, 
afterwards becomes for us a fountain of annual refreshment. The amount 
of information embraced in this volume is absolutely marvelous. It is the 
world’s photograph for the past year. The account of the proceedings in 
Congress is exceedingly full and satisfactory. The description of the great 
Paris Exposition is by far the most minute and instructive we have anywhere 
perused. The biographies are indispensable. Nowhere in the same compass 
can we obtain the same information in regard to the inventions of art, the dis- 
coveries of science, the achievements of enterprise, the improvements in agri- 
culture, the publications of the press, the traffic of commerce, and the annual 
advancement of the world in every department of industry and of knowledge. 
We hope this work will be continued by its present enterprising publishers, 
and perpetuated by worthy successors through every year of the existence of 
our Great Republic. 


A CoMMENTARY ON THE Ho ty Scriprures, Critica, DocTRINAL, AND 
HoMILETICAL, with special reference to Ministers and Students. By Joun 
Peter Lange, D. D., in connection with a number of European Divines. 
Translated from the German, and edited, with additions, by Partie Scuarr, 
D. D., in connection with American Divines of various Evangelical Denomi- 
nations. Vol. VI. of the New Testament, containing the two Epistles of 
Paul to the Corinthians. New York: Charles Scribner & Co., 654 Broad- 
way. 1868. 4to., pp. 584. 


It was fitting that the Epistle to the Romans, the crown and glory of all St. 
Paul’s writings, should have been addressed to the Christians of the Imperial 
city. It was also suitable that those discourses should be directed to the 
Hebrews, showing that the temporary priesthood of Aaron was succeeded by 
the eternal Priesthood of our Lord, who having made his one sacrifice on earth, 
was forever to intercede in Heaven. The same species of propriety is also ob- 
servable in those most interesting Epistles which are the subjects of the present 
volume of the Commentary of Dr. Lange. It was to the sensualized Corin- 
thians, famous throughout the world for their dissolute luxury, and whose 
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Church was now rent by factious discord, that the Apostle unfolds most fully 
those truths touching the resurrection of the body to its promised immortality, 
and that love of the soul, which surviving faith and hope, was to be its joy and 
glory forever in Heaven. The opening part of the second epistle so beauti- 
fully displaying St. Paul’s mingled tenderness and authority, the succeeding 
contrast between the two dispensations, with the wonderful verses closing the 
fifth, and beginning the sixth chapter, make it, to the Christian, of scarcely 
less interest than the first of these inspired productions. It is not, therefore, 
surprising that we should turn with some solicitude to this volume of the 
Commentary of Dr. Lange, proceeding from a country where German ration- 
alism has so contemptuously attempted the destruction of the supernatural in 
the Gospel. We need only say that we are pleased to find the Lutheran 
learning of the original author having an endorsement in the orthodoxy of the 
Presbyterian translators. Would that so much piety and erudition were en- 
listed not only on the side of Christian faith, but also of Church order! Had 
this been the case in the past, Germany would not now be the stronghold of 
Rationalism, nor Geneva on the broad road to Unitarianism. Although we 
cannot sympathize with every particular opinion of this volume, we admire its 
learning, and bear testimony to its worth. 


AMERICAN Epition or Dr. WitttAM SmitH’s DIcTIONARY OF THE BIBLE. 
Revised and edited by Professor H. B. Hackerr, with the Codperation of 
Ezra Apport, A. M., A. A. S., Assistant Librarian of Harvard University. 
Parts X. and XI. New York: Published by Hurd & Houghton. 1868. 


Amid the wealth of learning contained in these two parts of Dr. Smith’s 
celebrated dictionary, we can only pause to notice a few of the more prominent 
and attractive topics. We would first call attention to the dissertation on the 
Epistle to the Hebrews, as both exhaustive in treatment, and felicitous in 
style. It is, we believe, from the pen of the Rev. Mr. Bullock, Assistant Sec- 
retary of the Society for the Propagation of the Gospel in Foreign Parts. He 
shows with admirable clearness both the canonicity and the authorship of the 
Epistle. It was most probably addressed to the Jewish Christians of Jerusa- 
lem, oppressed with apprehensions of the destruction of their yet beloved 
temple, for the purpose of directing their faith to the completed sacrifice of 
the Cross, and the perpetual intercessions of their eternal Priest, whose office 
was now transferred from earth to Heaven. Just in proportion as you ap- 
proach the metropolis of Israel, in the first ages of the Church, was it considered 
as canonical, and ascribed to St. Paul. Clement refers to it frequently. It 
was received by Justin Martyr. It was admitted by the compilers of the 
Peshito Version. The North African Church first called it in question. In 
the fourth century its authority revived. It was then approved by Hilary, of 
Poictiers ; Lucifer and Faustinus, of Cagliari; Fabius and Victorinus of Rome ; 
Ambrose, of Milan; and Gaudentius, of Brescia. Jerome, in his learned dis- 
sertation, above the prevailing view of the Latins, placed the opinions of the 
Greek and Oriental churches. The mighty Augustine concurred in this 
judgment. Finally the Latin churches united with the Eastern in receiving 
the Epistle, and the Third Council of Carthage confirmed their decision. In- 
dependently of this external evidence, it bears internal marks of inspiration, 
and notwithstanding some peculiarities of style is everywhere impressed with 
the genius of St. Paul. 

VOL. Xx. 31 
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Before concluding this notice we cannot forbear speaking of the excellent 
essay under the title of “James,” from the pen of the Rev. Mr. Meyrick, 
late Fellow and Tutor of Trinity College, Oxford. He gives many most in- 
teresting and striking proofs to show that all the seemingly different persons 
called by this name are really reduceable to two — James the son of Zebedee, 
and James the son of Alpheus, also called the brother of our Lord. It will 
not diminish the estimation of churchmen for this work to find the latter 
Apostle distinctly proven to have been the first Bishop of Jerusalem. 


Tue Worp oF Gop OPENED: Its Inspiration, Canon, and Interpretation 
Considered and Illustrated. By Rev. Braprorp K. Prerce. New York: 
Published by Carlton & Porter, Sunday-school Union, 200. Mulberry Street. 
12mo., pp. 223. 


This is an unpretending volume, neatly printed and bound, and designed to 
diffuse more widely knowledge in regard to the Scriptures. Its title fully in- 
dicates its purpose. Of course the very design of the work precludes origi- 
nality. That part relating to the canon of the Scripture seems to us wanting in 
force. There are many excellent quotations, and we do not doubt the book 
will be useful . 


Tue AvassurG Conression: Literally translated from the Original Latin 
with the most important Additions of the German text incorporated, together 
with the General Creeds, and an Introduction, Notes, and Analytical Index. 
By Cuartes P. Kravutn, D. D., Norton Professor in the Theological 
Seminary of the Evangelical Lutheran Church, Philadelphia. Philadelphia : 
Tract and Book Society of St. John’s Evangelical Lutheran Church, Lu- 
theran Bookstore, 807 Vine Street. 1868. 12mo., pp. 91. 


It is very clearly proved by Dr. Krauth, in this learned and valuable little 
treatise, that Luther gave to the Augsburg Confession its substance, and Me- 
lancthon, its form. To the Theology of the great Reformer it unites the ele- 
gance of his accomplished coadjutor. Its declaration of Justification by Faith 
is not more distinct than its denomination of the Sacraments as instruments of 
grace. “Concerning confession,” it teaches, “ that private absolution be re- 
tained in all the churches.” While intended as a protest against Romish 
error, the language of the twenty-fourth article reminds us of the present ter- 
minology of the English Ritualists. It says, “Our churches are wrongfully 
accused to have abolished the Mass; for the Mass is retained still among us, 
and celebrated with great reverence, yea, and almost all the ceremonies that 
are in use; for therefore alone we have need of ceremonies that they may 
teach the unlearned.” The doctrine of presence in the Holy Eucharist, as ex- 
plained in this volume, and supported by many authorities, is almost identical 
with that inculcated by the English Tractarians, and not at all the dogma of 
Consubstantiation usually ascribed to Luther. Hear the authorities! Osiander 
says: “ The expressions ‘ in,’ and ‘ with,’ and ‘ under’ are used, first, in order 
to proscribe the monstrous doctrine of Transubstantiation ; and secondly, to assert 
a TRUE PRESENCE over against the doctrine that the Lord’s Supper is a mere 
sign.” Mentzer says: “Far from us be it that any believer should regard 
Christ’s Body as present in a physical or natural sense. The eating and 
drinking are not natural, and Capernaitish, but mystical or sacramental.” 
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John Gerhard says: “ The heavenly thing, and the earthly thing are not pres- 
ent in the Lord’s Supper, physically and naturally.” Carpzov says: “ The 
charge that we hold a local inclusion, or consubstantiation, is a calumny. The 
eating and drinking are not physical, but mystical and sacramental.” Baier 
says: “ Alike the presence and eating of the Body and Blood of Christ are 
insensible, supernatural, unknown to the human mind, and incomprehensible.” 
In this view the learned Leibnitz agrees. Buddceus pronounces Consubstan- 
tiation the grossest absurdity, and “ the taking, the eating, the drinking, to be 
done in sublime mystery.” Cotta, and many of the most distinguished Lutheran 
Divines, indignantly deny that their great master ever held the error with 
which he is charged, and only teach a real but Spiritual, Sacramental, ineffable 
Presence of our Lord in the Holy Eucharist. 


SappatH Cures, oR MEDITATIONS IN VERSE FOR THE SUNDAYS OF THE 
Year. By W. Mortey Punsuon, M. A. New York: Published by Carl- 
ton & Porter, 200 Mulberry Street. 1868. 12mo., pp. 223. 


A volume elegantly bound, beautifully illustrated, and printed on peculiarly 
soft and attractive paper, from the pen of a distinguished English Preacher, 
will, of course, excite attention. Churchmen will expect from the names of 
our Holy-days a conformity to the plan of the Prayer-Book. In this they will 
be disappointed ; for while there is often a near approach to thoughts and 
arrangements they deem so sacred, there is much more frequently a painful, 
and even tantalizing departure. We miss, also, through the entire volume, 
the simplicity, the spirituality, the unction which characterize the offices of our 
Liturgy on all the Fasts and Feasts of the Church, and whose meaning and spirit 
are so wel! preserved in the sweet verses of the saintly Keble. While there 
are in Mr. Punshon’s book, many musical lines, many poetical thoughts, many 
striking descriptions, many stanzas indicating culture and intellect, if not 
genius, there is a painful want of that directness, and depth, and solemnity, 
we expect in Poems designed to express the heart of the Church on days 
which connect themselves with the Cross of the Saviour, the office of the Holy 
Spirit, the majesty of the universal Father — with the experiences of believers, 
the sufferings of martyrs, and the victories of saints — with the struggles of 
earth, the fires of judgment, and the joys of heaven, — with all that is most 
affecting in time, and most important through eternity. 


Tue Propigat Son. Four Discourses by the Rev. W. Mortey Punsnon, 
M. A. New York. Published by Carlton & Lanahan. 1868. 12mo., 


pp- 87. 

Mr. Punshon exhibits in these Discourses grasp, culture, descriptive power, 
and much intellectual vigor. While the thoughts are seldom original, the lan- 
guage is often terse, and frequently elegant. We can conceive that these 
Sermons, properly delivered, might hold an audience breathless. Yet, there is 
in them a painful attention to form, rather than substance, and an absence of 
that unction, that power, that spiritual eloquence, which infinitely more than 
their learning and genius, made Wesley and Whitfield, in our apprehension, 
the greatest popular preachers since the days of the Apostles. It is hard for us 
to forget that the chief instruments of the Reformation in the sixteenth century, 
and of the Revival in the eighteenth, were men ordained by Bishops, in the 
Apostolic succession. 
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THe Five Books oF Quintus Sept’ Fror’ TERTULLIANUS AGAINST 
Marcion. Translated by Peter Hormes, D. D., F. R. A. S., Domestic 
Chaplain to The Right Hon. The Countess of Rothes. Edinburgh: T. & 
T. Clark, 38 George Street. London: Hamilton & Co. Dublin: John 
Robertson & Co. Mpcccixvin. 8vo., pp. 496. From Scribner & Co., 
New York. 


Tertullian was probably born at Carthage, in the latter part of the second 
century. His father was a centurion in that city. He was first an advocate, 
or rhetorician. His conversion to Christianity did not occur until he had 
reached manhood. If Jerome’s account is correct, either at Carthage or Rome, 
he became a Presbyter. He is remarkable for extensive learning, a keen 
wit, a resistless satire, and an eloquence whose fire reminds us of the African 
sun, beneath which he was born. Peculiar interest attaches to his career from 
his final alienation into the wild delusions of a most fascinating heresy, whose 
effort was to make the supernatural in the Gospel, not a temporary condition 
for the purposes of proof, but a permanent element always to abide in the 
Church. Montanus, the author of this celebrated delusion, sprung from the 
mountains of Phrygia, was inclined to fanaticism, to visions, to magic, to ecstat- 
ic transports. He taught that he was the Paraclete, and that above the reg- 
ular order of the Church was to be a prophetic class — especially illuminated 
by the Holy Ghost — who should constantly have new revelations of truth, not, 
indeed, contradicting the old, but forever enlarging their circle. Inspiration was 
to be in them a resistless power, conducting to a nobler development, and a 
higher religious life. They inclined to asceticism, and especially favored celib- 
acy. While, in this treatise against Marcion, Tertullian scathes the heretic 
with all his burning satire, for depreciating the marriage state, yet, in embra- 
cing Montanism, he rushed into the error he had previously so unsparingly 
condemned. Indeed, this volume is specially interesting, because, in the very 
arguments employed against the heretic who maintained that the God of the 
Law was not the God of the Gospel, he himself exhibits all those tendencies, 
which at last impelled him to delusions almost equal to those he had de- 
nounced.  rhaps in none of his other works are more forcibly seen his erudi- 
tion, his penetration, his unfairness, his prejudice, his withering invective, his 
power to pile epithet on epithet, until his antagonist was absolutely crushed be- 
neath a mountain of abuse. Yet, the soul of Tertullian, with all his faults and 
errors, was imbued with a genuine love of his Saviour. He resembles an Alpine 
torrent, rushing from a pure fountain, whose waters, by the very impetuosity of 
their flow, become dark and turbid. Weare to hope, that, like such a stream 
made calm and clear amid the flowery plains, and at last lost in the infinite 
ocean, the spirit of this erring Father found its final repose in the Eternal 


Love of Heaven. 


THe Writines oF Cyprian, Bishop of Carthage. Translated by Rev. 
Rosert Ernest WALL Is, Ph. D., Senior Priest Vicar of Wells Cathedral, 
and Incumbent of Christ Church, Coxley, Somerset. Vol. I. Containing 
the Epistles, and some of the Treatises. Edinburgh: T. & T. Clark, 38 
George Street. London: Hamilton & Co. Dublin: John Rvobertson 
& Co. Mopcccirxvin. 8vo., pp. 468. From Scribner & Co., New 
York. 

Perhaps none of the Fathers excelled Cyprian either in piety, culture, or 
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genius. He had a most lively fancy, taking from nature its images of beauty, 
and always under that control of reason which discipline alone imparts. Capa- 
ble of mastering abstract principles, and distinguished for the largeness of his 
views, he was at the same time gifted with the power of descending to details, 
and managing practical affairs. His devotion to his Saviour was shown by the 
sale of his estates, and the distribution of their proceeds among the poor. The 
flame of love thus kindled in the breast of the ardent disciple burned continu- 
ally brighter, until his age experienced the fires of martyrdom. With a con- 
secration to his Master so genuine, we are ready to pardon in his writings the 
finished eloquence of the rhetorician. In his Epistle to Donatus, there is a 
concentrated power of expression, a largeness of soul, a polished elegance, an 
eloquence springing from the heart, yet exhibiting perfect culture, which is 
scarcely surpassed in its brilliance by the most glowing pages of Cicero. All 
the letters of this collection are invaluable, both as giving a portrait of the 
man, and of his age. Here are opened to us the springs of his conduct during 
the most interesting period of his career ; and a translation of these delightful 
epistles is a work for which we can be scarcely too grateful. 

Upon Churchmen, the life of St. Cyprian has a special claim. He is a com- 
plete representative of their views. He is an embodied Episcopacy. He, 
more than any other man, carried the Church through its contest with Presby- 
terianism. His boundless popularity, and rapid elevation to his Bishopric, 
originated an antagonism which terminated in warfare. Novatus, a restless 
Presbytery ordained Felicissimus. This gave intensity to the battle, con- 
stantly aggravated by the bold and noble refusal of St. Cyprian to admit the 
lapsed to the Holy Communion, merely on the warrant of loose recommend- 
ations, signed by Confessors, and without evidence of personal penitence and 
reformation. Finally, the schism of Novatianus in the Imperial City, uniting 
the Bishops of Carthage and of Rome, enabled them to establish in the Church 
that Episcopal authority, transmitted from the Apostles, and which, in England 
and America, has stood unshaken during eighteen centuries, and will remain 
until the millennial glory is lost in the brighter coming of our Lord. 


Tue Screntiric Basis oF Epvucation ; Demonstrated by an Analysis of the 
Temperaments, and of Phrenological Facts in Connection with Mental Phe- 
nomena, and the Office of the Holy Spirit in the Processes of the Mind. In 
a Series of Letters to the Department of Public Instruction, in the City of 
New York. Second Edition. By Joun Hecker. A. S. Barnes & Co., 
111 and 113 William Street, New York. 1868. 8vo., pp. 227. 


Everything connected with Education is so important to the individual, and 
the Nation, that we feel it will be necessary to defer the notice of a volume 
containing novel views, until we have leisure for that minute and careful exam- 
ination which the subject deserves and demands. 


Tae History or A Movuturvt or Breap; and its Effect on the Organiza- 
tion of Men and Animals. By Jean Mace. Translated from the Eighth 
French edition, by Mrs. Alfred Gatty. First American edition. Reprinted 
from the above. Carefully revised, and compared with the Seventeenth 
French edition. New York: Harper & Brothers, Franklin Square. 1868. 
12mo., pp. 398. 
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Tae SERVANTS OF THE Stomacn. By Jean Mace. Reprinted from 
the London translation. Revised and Corrected. New York: Harper & 


Brothers. 12mo., pp. 311. 


Nothing can be more striking than the difference of interest excited in youth 
by particular facts, and abstract classifications. Exhibit a flower in a recitation 
room! Instantly every eye is riveted. Form, color, fragrance, combine to 
wake attention! The senses become sentinels to the intellect, and like faithful 
warders, immediately arouse the citadel. In this state of mind, how easily to 
impress the understanding and the memory with the peculiarities of the flower 
— to explain its functions, its relations, its parts, its organism; and then, pro- 
ceeding to species, and genera, to assign its place in the classifications of 
Botany. How dull the lecture on a star in the recitation room! How inter- 
esting the lesson on the Observatory, when the telescope is directed to Jupiter 
surrounded with his moons, or Saturn encircled by his rings! It is by observ- 
ing this very obvious and familiar principle, that the youthful mind is enlisted 
in passing from particular facts to abstract generalizations, the Author of these 
most fascinating volumes has gained a popularity at once so deserved and so 
extensive. He proceeds, from a mouthful of bread, to all the varied and won- 
derful functions of the body, — describing the hand which prepares the food, 
the mouth which receives it, the taste which tests it, the teeth which masti- 
cate it,—then, in a manner graphic and vivid, unfolding the processes of 
digestion, nutrition, inspiration — making almost palpable, lungs, heart, stomach, 
liver, veins, blood, bones, brain; with the relations of the physical being to the 
surrounding atmosphere. By such a method all the French naivete, and 
vivacity are exhibited to the greatest possible advantage. 

The Book presents to youth the body, as in a picture. The old is made 
new, and the new is made fascinating. In this way thousands of readers will 
have another revelation of themselves, and be astonished to reflect, that for 
years they have been experiencing the effects of growth, and yet never 
acquainted themselves with the methods of the miracle. 

We hope these volumes will refresh, with the healthful truths of Science, 
many youthful minds which have heretofore been stimulated by the exciting 
draughts of fiction. 


Tue WEAVER Boy, wHo BECAME A Missionary. Being the Story of the 
Life and Labors of Davip Livinestone. By H. G. Apams. New 
York: Robert Carter & Brothers, 530 Broadway. 1868. 12mo., pp. 
384, 

It is marvelous how much knowledge can be made interesting and intelli- 
gible to children. Not only the facts, but even many principles of Science, as 
we have just seen, can be presented in forms most entertaining. Nearly the 
whole of History may be taught them by means of particular biographies. We 
have thus springing into notice a new world of literature, boundless in import- 
ance. Mere children are introduced to fields of knowledge, once only explored 
by mature minds. This unpretending memoir of Dr. Livingstone, for instance, 
compiled principally from the larger volume of his Travels, will give the young 
all the principal events of his interesting life, and kindle in many minds the 
fires of that energy, which burned in the breast of the great Missionary Ex- 
plorer. How thrilling to trace the history of Dr. Livingstone from the period 
when his eye glanced to his book amid the clatter of the factory, to that proud 
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moment, when it first rested on the broad expanse of the stormy Nyanza, or 
saw the Zambesi thundering into its rocky abyss, while the earth shook, and 
the frantic spray was dashed into the very heavens! We commend this book, 
as presenting many glowing pictures of brilliant tropical scenery, and a truth- 
ful account of what is most important in the career of the African Traveller 
whose fame now fills the whole world. 


Living Jewets. Diversities of Christian Character, suggested by Precious 
Stones; with Biographical Examples. By A.L.O. E. New York: 
Robert Carter & Brothers, 530 Broadway. 1868. 16mo., pp. 167. 


Donatp Frazer. New York: Robert Carter & Brothers, 530 Broadway, 
1868. 16mo., pp, 224. 


A SEQuEL To “ Peep or Day.” New York: Robert Carter & Brothers, 530 
Broadway. 16mo., pp. 255. 


Rosert LINTON; AND WHAT LiFe TAUGHT Him. New York: Robert 
Carter & Brothers, 530 Broadway. 1868. 16mo., pp. 395. 


Squire Downtna’s Hetrs. New York: Robert Carter & Brothers, 530 
Broadway. 1868. 12mo., pp. 358. 


Bessi— AT THE SeasipE. By Joanna H. Matuews. New York: Rob- 
ert Carter & Brothers, 530 Broadway. 1868, 12mo., pp. 357. 


Bessie in THE Ciry. By Joanna H. Matuews. New York: Robert 
Carter & Brothers, 530 Broadway. 1868. 12mo., pp. 395. 


EXPLANATIONS OF THE CHuRCH SERVICE; or a Series of Thoughts on the 
Lessons, Collects, Epistles, and Gospels, for Young Readers. With Questions 
for the use of Sunday-schools. By A.J. New York: H. B. Durand, 11 
Bible House. 1868. 16mo., pp. 388. 


While books of instruction for schools are produced abundantly as spring 
yields her leaves; while the shelves of Parish libraries are so indiscriminately 
loaded ; while volumes of History, Biography, Science, for children, are delug- 
ing our country, it is marvelous that so little attention has been given to the 
Prayer Book. We welcome this neat and timely volume, and hope it will be 
largely useful in making our noble service intelligible, and attractive to the 
young. It seems thoughtfully prepared, and breathes that spirit of affectionate- 
ness experienced by a Christian teacher for pupils, in whose behalf prayer and 
labor have together excited a tender sympathy. We would suggest, that the 
events connected with the formation of the Prayer Book, are so striking, and 
often thrilling, that a brief sketch of its history would render the volume at 
once more useful, and more interesting. 


Brete Hovrs. Being Leaves from the Note-Book of the late Mary B. M. 
Duncan. New York: Robert Carter & Brothers, 530 Broadway. 1868. 
12mo., pp. 319. 

How lovely in woman is sanctified genius! There is in its perceptions a 
delicacy, peculiarly sensitive, which invests nature and life with beauty and 
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glory! We find in this volume of the gifted Mrs. Duncan, not only the fruits 
of the intellect, but the fragrance of the affections. The heart of the woman 
softens an understanding, which otherwise might seem masculine. Then, every 
page of the Book is inspired with that faith and love toward the Saviour, 
which kindle in the reader the glow of an Immortal Life. Many of the reflec- 
tions on passages of the Scripture evince unusual strength and penetration, 
and are admirably practical and suggestive, while the style exhibits that chas- 
tened vivacity, and charming imagery, only possible to those gifted with the 
poetic vision and temperament. Every wife and mother should possess this 
sweet volume, sparkling with so many gems of pious genius. 


Tue Spanish Conquest IN AMERICA, and its Relations to the History of 
Slavery, and to the Government of Colonies. By ArtHur Hetps. Vol. 
IV. New York: Harper & Brothers, Publishers, Franklin Square. 1868. 
8vo., pp. 456. 


Nothing in history is more astonishing and dazzling than the achievements 
of Cortés and Pizarro. The conquest of Mexico was a miracle of valor, and 
the defense of Cusco by a little band of Spaniards against the swarming thou- 
sands of Peru, exhibited a daring, and an endurance never surpassed. The 
men of that period, standing between the medieval and modern epochs, seemed 
to unite the chivalrous courage of the one with the powers of destruction 
wielded by the other. It was the age both of dagger and pistol, spear and 
musket, corselet and cannon, in which the clang of armor yet mingled with the 
thunder of artillery. Amid such scenes of peril and heroism, History cannot 
be dull. Mr. Helps, without any peculiar merit of arrangement, or attraction 
of style, has compiled an interesting and useful work, seeming at once unpre- 
tending and reliable. It is hard, however, to forget that the magic pencil of 
Prescott has touched the same pictures. There is in his style a fascinating, 
yet chastened brilliancy, in harmony with the glowing scenery of the tropics, 
which invests his narrations with a charm not surpassed in ancient or modern 
History. A glory rests upon his pages, resembling the morning on a landscape, 
and it is a perilous task to approach a theme which his genius has illu- 
minated. 


ANCIENT Cities AND Emprres: Their Prophetic Doom read in the Light of 
History and Modern Research. By E. H. Gitiett, Author of the “ Life 
and Times of John Huss,” ete. Philadelphia: Presbyterian Publication 
Committee, 1334 Chestnut Street. New York: A. D. T. Randolph, 770 


Broadway. 


The Bible challenges attack from every department of knowledge. The 
fossils of the earth, and the worlds of Heaven have alike been questioned for 
proofs against its claims to the inspirations of infallible truth. Every coin, 
utensil, medal, picture, statue, sculpture, amid the ruins of palaces and temples 
in Bashan, Nineveh, Babylon, Petra, Tyre, Egypt, has been scrutinized by the 
foes and friends of the Scripture. How wonderful that amid this crucial test 
of ages, not a relic of antiquity, not a fact of history, not a principle of science 
has been discovered overthrowing its title to our faith and love, and obedience ! 
Nay! as the present sheds back light upon the past, Prophecy, by a thousand 
minute coincidences; is shown to be the Divine Omniscience, and a perpetual 
miracle. Mr. Gillett has prepared, to illustrate its claims, a volume enriched 
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by the discoveries opened to modern research in those ancient cities and 
empires against which Hebrew seers hurled the anathemas of Heaven. The 
work is popular in its character, and deserves a wide circulation. Its perusal 
suggests that the time has arrived when the vast material so recently accumu- 
lated could be wrought into a book of much ampler scope and learning. 


Harper’s Pictorat History oF THE GREAT REBELLION. New York: 
Nos. 29, 30, 31, and 32. Folio pp. 92. 


This gigantic work with the mighty struggle it records, is steadily approach- 
ing its completion. The admirable pictures of cities, fortifications, marches, 
navies, armies, battles, with the sketches of generals and statesmen, give a 
most striking animation to its pages. It is at once a storehouse of facts, and a 
gallery of illustrations. After lingering, as we have just done, amid the stu- 
pendous ruins of oriental Empires, how interesting to trace the career of this 
youthful Republic, on a distant Continent, which is to witness the Christian 
manhood of our race as Asia beheld its infancy ! 


Marearet: A Story of Life in a Prairie Home. By Lynpon. New York: 
Charles Scribner & Co, 1868. 8vo., pp. 360. 


IsRAEL’s JUDICIAL BLINDNESS, AND THE PuBLIC AND UNEXPLAINED PAR- 
ABLES OF OUR LorD: Their Place in Inspired Prophecy. By Josepn L, 
Lorp, M. A., of the Boston Bar, author of “ Briefs on Prophetic Themes,” 
ete. Philadelphia: Charles W. Quick. For sale at the Protestant Epis- 
copal Book Store, 1224 Chestnut Street ; also, by E. P. Dutton & Co., 135 
Washington Street, Boston, and 762 Broadway, New York. 1868. 16mo., 
pp- 88. 

On THE Way, oR Piaces Passep By Pireris. By A. L. O. E., author 
of “The Shepherd of Bethlehem,” “ Exiles in Babylon,” “ Rescued from 
Egypt.” New York: Gen. Prot. Epis. S. S. Union and Ch. Book Society. 
762 Broadway, New York. 1868. 16mo., pp. 268. 

Tue Biste Doctrine or ImmMortAtity. By Hrram Marrtison, D. D. 
New York: Published by Carlton & Porter, 200 Mulberry Street. 1868. 
12mo., pp. 96. 

Dotiy’s Curistmas CuicKkens. By the author of “ Little Kitty’s Library,” 
etc. New York: Robert Carter & Brothers, 530 Broadway. 1868. 
16mo., pp. 180. 

MaaGare AND THE Sparrows. New York: Robert Carter & Brothers, 530 
Broadway. 1868. 16mo., pp. 180. 


Liprary oF SeLect Novers, Love or MarriaGe: a Novel. By WI1- 
L1AM Brack. New York. 1868. Harper & Brothers, No. 316. 


Lisrary OF Setect Novers, Deap Sea Fruit: aNovel. By M. E. 
Brappon. New York. 1868. Harper & Brothers, No. 317. 


Tue Brsricat RePertTory, AND PrinceToN Review. Edited by CHARLES 
Honeer, D. D. July, 1868. 
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Tue New Encianper. Edited by Prof. Gzorer P. Fisuer, Prof. Timo- 
tHy Dwieut, and Witi1aMm L. Kine@stey. July, 1868. 


Tue Baptist QuARTERLY. July, 1868. Philadelphia. American Baptist 
Publication Society. 


Biackwoop’s MaGazine. July, 1868. The Leonard Scott Publishing Co., 
140 Fulton Street, New York. 


Tue Lonpon QuarTerty Review. April, 1868. The Leonard Scott 
Publishing Co., 140 Fulton Street, New York. 


Tae Epinsurcu Review. April, 1868. The Leonard Scott Publishing 
Co., 140 Fulton Street, New York. 


Tue Gataxy. June, 1868. Sheldon & Co., 498 & 500 Broadway, New 
York. 


Tue Famity Treasure. An Illustrated Monthly. August, 1868. Rev. 
W. T. Frinptay, Rev. C. E. Bass, and Rev. A. Rircure, Editors. 


Protestant Episcopat Cuurcu — Diocese of Ohio. Journal of the Annual 
Convention, held in Trinity Church, Newark, June 3d-5th, 1868. 


Diocese or Connecticut. Journal of the Eighty-fourth Annual Conven- 
tion. 1868. 


JOURNAL OF PROCEEDINGS of the Seventy-eighth Annual Convention of the 
Protestant Episcopal Church, in the Diocese of Rhode Island, held in Grace 
Church, Providence, 9th and 10th of June, 1868. 


JourNAts oF Spectat Convention, March 11th, to elect a Bishop, held in 
St. Paul’s Church, Burlington; and of the Seventy-eighth Annual Con- 
vention, held in Christ Church, Montpelier. 1868. Diocese of Ver- 
mont. 


JourNAL of the Eighty-fifth Annual Convention, in the Diocese of Maryland, 
held in St. Peter's Church, Baltimore, May 27th, 28th, and 29th. 1868. 


Firty-seconp ANNUAL Report OF THE AMERICAN BIBLE SOCIETY. 
Presented May 14, 1868. 


PROCEEDINGS OF THE Boarp or Trustees of the General Theological 
Seminary of the Protestant Episcopal Church, in the United States of 
America, at their adjourned meeting, June 23, 1868, and at their Annual 
Meeting, June 25, 1868, 


Tue Turrp CHarce To THE CLERGY of the Protestant Episcopal Church, 
in the Diocese of Iowa. By the Right Rev. Henry W. Ler, D. D., LL. 
D. 1868. 


Bisnor Eastsunn’s Fourra CuarGe. Delivered in Trinity Church, 
Boston, May 2, 1868. 
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JOURNAL OF THE SEVENTY-EIGHTH ANNUAL CONVENTION, in the Diocese 
of Massachusetts, held in Trinity Church, Boston, May 6th and 7th, 1868. 


Tne Twenty THIRD ANNIVERSARY SERMON, and Report of the Parish of 
the Advent. Boston, Mass. By the Rev. James A. Bou.es, D. D., Ree- 
tor. E. P. Dutton & Co, 1868. 


ADDRESS TO THE SEVERAL Dioceses of the Protestant Episcopal Church in 
the United States, on the subject of the Division of Dioceses. By a Com- 
mittee appointed by the Convention of the Diocese of North Carolina, May, 
1868, 


ProcessionaL Sincinc By Surpiicep Cuorrs. A part of Bishop Me- 
Ilvaine’s Address to the Diocese of Ohio, June 3, 1868. Together with the 
Report of the Committee on Canons, on the same subject. 


Tue AMERICAN CHURCH MissiONARY REGISTER. August, 1868. 


Re.icious THovuGut oF THE CuuRcH oF ENGLAND. A Charge to the 
Clergy of Arkansas, assembled in Convocation, in Christ Church, Little 
Rock, May 1, 1868, by Rt. Rev. Henry C. Lay, D. D., LL.D. 


MissioNARY INTELLIGENCER. A Record of Diocesan Missions in Pennsylva- 
nia. July, 1868. 


History, AND ITs Puitosopny. The Address at the Sixty-third Anniver- 
sary of the New York Historical Society, December 19, 1868. By C. S. 
Henry, D. D. F 


Tue Curistran Wortp. July and August, 1868. 


Tue CotontaL Cuurcn Curonicie. June 1, and July 1, 1868. Riving- 
ton’s, London, Oxford and Cambridge. 


Speecn or Steruen P. Nasu, Esq., for the Prosecution, in the Trial of 
Rev. S. H. Tyng, jr. Published by Am. Ch. Union. 


AmerRIcAN ResponsiBiLity. Substance of a Sermon preached at the Eng- 
lish Church of the Holy Trinity, Florence, Italy, April 26, 1868. By Rev. 
Wa. Cuauncey Lanepon, A. M. 


Tue American Cuurcu 1x ContrnentaL Evropr. An Article reprint- 
ed from the “ American Quarterly Church Review,” for April, 1868. 


Tue Book Buyer. A Summary of American and Foreign Literature. 
July 15, 1868. 


Tue ProTEsTANtT EpiscopaL THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL OF MASSACHUSETTS, 
1868. 


Tue Dury or Constant Communion. By Rev. Jon Westey.  Cin- 
cinnati. Republished by St. Paul’s Church. 1868. 
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A CataLocuE oF Books Published by Joseph Masters, Aldersgate St., and 
New Bond St., London. Sold Wholesale and Retail, by Porr & Amery, 
5 and 13 Cooper Union, New York. 


Practica, WispoM IN THE PLANTING OF A CuurcH. A Sermon preach- 
ed at the Consecration of the Second Bishop of Vermont, Whitsun Week, 
June 38, 1868; in Christ Church, Montpelier. By A. CLEVELAND Coxe, 
Bishop of Western New York. Published by request of the Diocesan 
Convention of New York. 1868. 


Harrer’s Bazar. New York, August 15, 1868. 
Harper’s WEEKLY. New York. August 15, 1868. 
THe SHeLtterinG Arms. August, 1868. 


ConGreGATIONAL CuHant Services. Edited by J. P. Cornetr. New 
York: American Church Press Company, Nos. 5 and 13 Cooper Union. 


Tue Cuurcn Penny MaGazine. New Haven. August, 1868. 
Tue Home Frienp. New York. July, 1868. 

Tue Cretan. Boston. July, 1868. 

Brste Society Recorp. New York. July, 1868. 


Goprey’s Lapy’s Boox. Edited by Mrs. Saran J. Hare. L. A. Godey. 
September, 1868. Philadelphia. 


Our Youne Forks. No. 45. September, 1868. Ticknor & Fields. Bos- 
ton. 


Tue Riversipe MaGazrne. Hurd & Houghton. September, 1868. 


Eprxpureh Review. July, 1868. New York: The Leonard Scott Pub- 
lishing Co., 140 Fulton Street. 
We would call especial attention to an Article in this excellent number, en- 
titled, “ The National Church.” 


Tae Westminster Review. July, 1868. New York: The Leonard 
Scott Publishing Co. 
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SUMMARY OF HOME INTELLIGENCE. 


Name. 
Anderson, Daniel G. 


Anderson, Augustus Peyton, 


Adams, Chester, 
Barnard, J. H. 

Binney, John, 

Buck, George, 
Brookes, Theodore J. 
Blacklidge, William J. 
Bolmer, William B. 
Balcom, Royal, 

Bosley, George, 
Beckwith, Sidney, 
Boone, William Jones, 
Clark, James Walter, 
Converse, John Holmes, 
Capers, William Henry, 
Cottin, Charles Bouton, 
Cruger, Gouverneur, 
Coggeshall, George H. 
Chase, March, 

Church, Bentley S 
Davis, F. B. 

Earp, Samuel, 

Elliott, Robert U. B. 
Edgerton E. 

Foote, Henry L. 

Flynn, William F. 


Gardner, Coffin Edward, 
Howe, 

Heffernan, John M. 
Hoyt, R. J. 

Hyde, Mortimer A. 
Hobby, Mr. 

Hyde, Frederick S. 
Jones, J. G. 
Kiung-Young, + /- 
Lewis, William T 
Moore, Samuel B. 
Mclivain, Robert C. 
Miller, Franklin, 
Mead, Samuel, 
Miller, Enoch K, 
Martin, Isaac, 
Martin, H. B. Stuart, 
Mazakuti, Paul, 


Newfville, Edward, 
Nicaerson, Charles M. 
Paine, Robert H. 
Pratt, G. B. 
Saunders, E. H. 
Smith, George Henry, 


Potter, 
Lee, of Iowa, 


4 rhitingbam, 


Beacil, 
Ww illiams, 
Whittingham, 
Williams, 
Potter, 

“ 
Stevens, 

ay, 
Whitehouse, 


Talbot, 
Clarkson, 


Lee, of Iowa, 
Potter, 
o 


Place. 


St. Luke’s, Philadelphia. 

Ch. of the Adv., San Fran., Cal. 
St. Sylvanus, Nashotah, Wis. 
St. Luke’s, Philadelphia. 

Holy Trinity, Middletown, Ct. 


Bishop's Ch., Davenport, Iowa. 
Grace Ch., Ashland, Africa. 
St. Sylvanus, Nashotah, Wis. 
Ross Chapel, Gambier, O. 

“ “ 


St. Paul’s, Petersburgh, Va. 
Holy Trinity, Middletown, Ct. 
“ “ 
Trinity Chapel, N. Y. City. 

“ “ 
“ “ 


St. Stephens, Providence, R. I. 


Cc ane of St. Paul's College, Palmyra, Mo. 


ORDINATIONS. 
DEACONS. 

Rt. Rev. Bishop. Time. 
Lee, of Del. May 21, 
Kip, April 29, 
Kemper, June 13, 
Lee, of Del. May 21, 
Williams, June 6, 
Lee, of Iowa, June 7, 
Payne, March 22, 
Kemper, June 13, 
Bedell, June 24, 

“ 
McClosky, 
Beckwith, July 26, 
Ww illiams, June 6, 
“ os 
Potter, June 7, 
“ “ 
Clark, = 
Whitehouse, 
Smith, Aug. 4 
Davis, July 12, 
Stevens, July 5, 
Quintard, Aug. 4, 
Davis, July 12, 
Potter, June 7, 
Smith, June 17, 
Williams, June 6, 
Lee, of Del. May 21, 


June 7, 
“ 
“ 


June 7, 
July 19, 
June 24, 
May 17, 
June 7, 
June 6, 
June 7, 


July 5, 
May 23, 
July 
May 3, 
May 31, 


April 26, 
May 7, 
June 7, 


“ 
oe 


“ 


Ascension Church, Frankfort, Ky. 

Camden, S. C. 

Christ Church, Danville, Pa. 

St. Peter's, Rome, Ga. 

Camden, 8. C. 

Trinity Chapel, N. Y. City. 

St. John’s in Wilderness, near 
Frankfort, Ky. 

Holy Trinity, Middletown, Ct. 

St. Luke’s, Philadelphia. 

Trinity Chapel, N. Y. City. 

Bishop's Church, Davenport, Ta. 


St. Paul's, Baltimore, Md. 

St. Peter's, Cazenovia, N. Y. 
Ross Chapel, Gambier, O. 

Christ Church, Shanghai, China. 
St. Paul’s, Baltimore, Md. 

Holy Trinity, Middletown, Ct. 
Trinity Chapel, N. Y. Sity. 


Christ ain Danville, Pa. 

Little Rock, Ark. [myra, Mo. 

Chapel St. Paul's College, Pal- 

St. James, Vincennes, Ind. 

Chapel of Merciful Saviour, San- 
tee Agency, Neb. 

Epiphany, Cape Palmas, Africa. 

St. Paul's, Oxford, N. Y. 

St. Stephen's, Providence, R. I. 

Bishop’s Church, Davenport, Ia. 

Trinity Chapel, N. Y, City. 
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Name. Rt. Rev. Bishop. Time. Place. 
Shearman, William D. N. Clark, June 7, St. Stephen’s Ch., Providence, R. I. 
Thorne, Robert Townsend, Williams, June 6, Holy Trinity, Middletown, Ct. 
Ten Broeck, Henry B. Kemper, June 13, St. Sylvanus, Nashotah, Wis. 
Walker, William Bogart, Potter, June 7, Trinity Chapel, N. Y. City. 
Wallace, George, Kemper, June 13, St. Sylvanus, Nashotah, Wis. 
Woodruff, Montgomery S. Clarkson, May 24, Christ Chure h, Y ankton, Dacotah. 
Young, H. S. G. Whipple, July 12, Trinity Cathedral, Dacotah. 
PRIESTS. 
Name. Rt. Rev. Bishop. Time. Place. 
Rev. Allen, George B. Lee, of Del. May 21, St. Luke's, Philadelphia. 
Bush, Franklin L. Williams, June 23° St. John Ev ang., Yalesville, Ct. 

“ Betts, Thomas. Clarkson, July 12, Trinity Church, ‘Omaha. 

” Clarke, Rufus W. Clark, June 30, Ch. of the Saviour, Providence, R.I. 

“« Dudley, T. W. Whittle, June 26, Chap. Theo. Sem., Alexandria, Va. 

a Duyckinek, Henry, Potter, June 7, Trinity Chapel, NY. City. 

“ Ferguson, D. S. Payne, M'ch 15, Trinity Church, Monrovia, Africa. 

“ Green, |). H. Whittle, June 26, Chap. Theo. Sem , Alexandria, Va. 

“ Griffith, C. E. D. Vail, “ 17, Trinity Church, Lawrence, Kans. 

“ Hill, James Warren, Potter, June 7, Trinity Chapel, N. Y. City. 

“ Hullihen, W. Q. Whittle, “96, Chap. Theo. =. ge Va. 

“ Havden, Horace C. " Aug. 7, St. Paul's, Alexandria, Va. 

“ Kelly, Samuel P. Clark, June 30, Ch. of Ascension, Providence, R. I. 

x04 Latrobe, Benjamin, Whittingham, “ 7, St. Paul's, Baltimore, Md 

° McGlathery, William, Lee, of Del. May 21, St. Luke’s, Philadelphia. 

“ Plummer, George T. Coxe, * 7, St. Paul’s, Oxford, N. Y. 

“Pitts, T. D. Whittingham, June 7, St. Paul’s, Baltimore, Md. 

“Seton, Samuel W. Payne, April 19, St. Mark's, Cape Palmas, Africa. 

“  Skeele, Amos, Clark, June 30, Ch. of the Saviour, Providence, R.I. 

“  Scearce, Stephen A. Smith, July 21, Trinity Ch., Louisville, Ky. 

“ —Weyman, Charles Aldis, Potter. June 7, Trinity Chapel, N. Y. City. 

” Winslow, F. W. Randall, Aug. 2, St. Mary’s, Blackhawk. 

“Whitehead, Cortlandt, = = = ” 


CONSECRATION OF BISHOPS. 


Name. Rt. Rev. Bishops. Time. Place. 


( Potter, 
| Coxe, 
Rt. Rev. W. H. A. Bissel, D. D. { Williams, June 3, Christ Church, Montpelier, Vt. 
| McClosky, 
| Neely, 


CONSECRATION OF CHURCHES. 


Name. Rt. Rev. Bishops. Time. Place. 
Holy Comforter, Potter, June 6, Eltingtonwood, L. I. 
Trinity Chapel, Williams, May 10, Thomaston, Ct. 
Christ Church, - June 20, Montpelier, Vt. 
St. James, Memorial, Odenheimer, “ 19, Eatontown, N. J. 
St. Mary’s Church, Coxe, Indian Reservation, N. Y. 
Trinity Church, Cummins, “ 7, Louisville, Ky. 
Church of the Redeemer, Beckwith, July 14, Greensboro, Ga. 

“ — Epiphany, Coxe, June 29, Suspension Bridge, N. Y. 

Christ Church, Clarkson, July 26, Brownsville, Nebraska. 
St. James Church, McClosky, July 13, Grosse ‘sland, Mich. 


CONVERSIONS TO THE CHURCH. 
Enocu K. Mrixer, formerly a U. S. Presbyterian Minister. 
NOTE. 


Ample material had been prepared for summaries of interesting events, at home and 
abroad, but the unusual accumulation of books on the table of the Editor, and the length of 
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several Articles in this number, have compelled a contraction of this department of the 
Review. He is not certain that occasional Philosophical Articles, deducing principles from 
constantly occuring facts, will not be more interesting and profitable than the previous se- 
lections of Domestic and Foreign Intelligence, so often anticipated in the weeklies. But in 
this formative period, so pregnant with important results in Great Britain, on Continental 
Europe, in the distant Orient, in our own Republic, it will be the aim of the Editor, in 
some way, to keep before his readers all the great developments of Church and State, iu 
their relations to the Past, the Present, and the Future. 


OBITUARIES. 


Rev. Ricoarp CHANNING Moore, died May 21, 1868, at Williamsport, Pa. 
He was a clergyman amiable in character, saintly in humility, earnest in piety, 
entirely devoted to the service of his Divine Master. 


Died at Jackson, Michigan, June 2, the Rev. Danret T. Grinne t, D. D. 
rector of St. Paul’s Church in that city, of congestion of the brain. Dr. Grin- 
nell was born in Columbia County, N. Y., and was aged fifty-five years and 
five months. He was a graduate from Union College, Schenectady, N. Y. 
After his ordination to the ministry, he was engaged for some years, with great 
success, in teaching — an occupation in which he always felt a lively interest. 
He accepted an invitation to take charge of St. Paul’s Church, Jackson, in 
the summer of 1847. This was his first and only charge, and grew from a 
feeble parish to its present strong and prosperous condition. Dr. Grinnell has 
been a deputy from this Diocese to the General Convention for nearly twenty 
years, and had acquired an influential position as an active working member. 
His death is an irreparable loss to his parish, and causes inexpressible sorrow 
throughout the city. There are few in the community or the country sur- 
rounding who cannot recall some act of kindness or of charity on the part of 
this considerate, refined, and broad-minded gentleman. 


The Rev. Jonn Worruineton, D. D., died at Pittsfield, Illinois, June 16, 
in the sixty-sixth year of his age. 

The Rev. Dr. Worthington, one of the oldest clergymen in the Diocese, was 
born in Danville, Mercer County, Ky., in 1802; removed thence to Rushville, 
Schuyler County, Ill, in 1833; was for some years Rector of Trinity Church 
Jacksonville; afterwards became Rector of St. Stephen’s Church, Pittsfield ; 
removed from there to Louisiana, Mo., and was Rector of the Church there, 
and performed Missionary duty at different points. While residing at Louis- 
iana, he was elected Chaplain of the Missouri Legislature, which position he 
held two years. He afterwards returned to Pittsfield, and made it his per- 
manent home. He was a man gifted with fine intellectual powers, which he 
had cultivated by hard study, and which caused him, in whatever community 
located, to be highly esteemed. His moral life was blameless, and his walk 
before men that of the sincere Christian. 


The Rev. Lawson Carter departed this life on Saturday evening, July 11, 
at his residence in Cleveland. He being one of the oldest of the Presbyters, of 
the Church, and his career being one of unusual prominence and usefulness his 
decease demands more than a passing notice. 

Mr. Carter was born in Worcester County, Mass., in 1793; graduated at 
Dartmouth College in 1816; and was ordered Deacon in 1821, and Priest in 
1822, by Bishop Hobart. His first cure was in Ogdensburg, N. Y., where his 
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ministry as rector and missionary is still remembered with honor. After this he 
passed a ministry of several years in Westchester County, which was resigned 
on account of ill health. Subsequently he lived in New York city, rendering 
temporary ministrations in Calvary Church and elsewhere. In 1850, his son 
having become the rector of Grace Church, Cleveland, Mr. Carter removed to 
that city, and after that son’s death, he himself accepted the rectorship in 1852. 
Here his work was of remarkable importance, in edifying and beautifying the 
House of God, in sacrifices for the welfare of the then struggling parish, in re- 
sisting the intrigues of those who would work its ruin, in good deeds and kind 
acts to all who were in difficulty or need, in a most faithful ministration of all 
the Sacraments and Offices of the Church, the fragrance of which still lingers. 
Though his active ministry was resigned in 1860, his career of usefulness and 
honor did not end till ended by the messenger of death. 

The close of this life was worthy of its course. For on the day before his 
decease he humbly and faithfully received the Sacrament of the Body and 
Blood of his Lord ; then, like the patriarch, he blessed his family, pronouncing 
distinctly, “ The Peace and Blessing,” and seeming conscious that his work 
was done, he sunk away ; and, like the patriarch, yielded up the ghost and 
was gathered unto his fathers. 


The Rev. C. H. ALBERT, Missionary at Batesville, Arkansas, was injured 
by a fall from his carriage, and during an interval of suffering, fell asleep on 
the morning of the 17th of July. 

He was a man of gentle spirit, and of genial temper; a preacher of more 
than usual merit ; an assiduous and discreet pastor. We deeply deplore his 
loss from our little company of Missionaries. 

For many years past my spirit has been weighed down by anxiety in behalf 
of the clergy and their families, so little have they to live on, and nothing to 
bequeath their families when they die. Hence I have earnestly advised them 
(assisting them too when it was in my power) to buy a piece of ground and to 
erect on it an inexpensive house, so that in the event of a casualty, the family 
might at least have a roof to shelter them. 

Mr. Albert adopted this suggestion. He came to us with $500 of his own. 
He purchased a stone house, unfinished within, for $1,900. His people gave 
some lumber, and such assistance as they could. With his own hands he fin- 
ished the house and made it habitable. When I was in Batesville, his right 
arm was disabled and in a sling by reason of the unusual toil. 

A few hundred dollars are still due on that house. I would fain save it for 
his family. These facts are too eloquent to mar them with excess of words, 
Surely there are those in the Church whose hearts God hath touched with 
tender compassion for afflicted saints, who deem it a privilege to minister to 
the wife and children of a faithful prophet. For such alone is this appeal 
intended. 

Contributions may be :ent to Henry C. Lay, 

Missionary Bishop of Arkansas. 
Box 88, Little Rock, Arkansas: 

Curist Cuurcn, LittLe Rock, July 17, 1868. 











